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LEVELAND’S skyline 


has been changed 
markedly by the terminal 
development still under 
construction. This view 


taken looking east from 


the high-level bridge 
shows the imposing Ter- 
minal Tower rising 52 


stories or 708 feet above 
the station concourse 
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Por the fourth time in its history of 
34 years, the American Foundrymen’s 
association is preparing to hold its an- 
nual convention in Cleveland. During 
the week of May 12, this pioneer tech- 
nical society dedicated to the welfare 
and advancement of the castings industry will con- 
duct its thirty-fourth meeting in Public audi- 
torium and will sponsor concurrently in the ex- 
hibit halls of the same structure the twenty-third 
exhibition of foundry equipment and supplies. 
With the recent completion of two large wings 
to the Public auditorium, the Fifth City has facili- 
ties which will permit the housing of the techni- 
cal sessions, entertainment features and exposition 
of more than 90,000 square feet under one roof. 
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j Cleveland Convention 


Ohio City Becomes Host to Members 
of the American Foundrymen’s 


Association for Fourth Time 
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Through long and tireless service in 
its industry, the American Foundry- 
men’s association has exerted a pro- 
found influence in placing foundry 
practice on a sound and efficient basis. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that more and more attention is being directea 
upon problems of personnel, management and 
sales promotion. Individual and co-operative re- 
search have been responsible for the manufacture 
of superior products and the tendency in recent 
years has been toward expensive plant improve- 
ment and modernization. Competition within the 
industry has demanded these changes to effect 
economies, but more recently competition without 
the industry has required more aggressive educa- 
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tional and sales campaign to 
encourage the use of castings 
for purposes where castings 
best serve the requirements. 
Recognizing the importance of 
these present-day needs, the 
officers of the American 
Foundrymen’s association have 
made a conscientious effort to 
assemble for the Cleveland 
convention a program in which 
these topics can be considered. 
At the same time, there has 
been no slight, but rather im- 
provement, in the portion deal- 
ing with foundry practice. 
Fewer papers have been sched- 
uled for the various sessions 
to permit more extensive dis- 
cussion. Fourteen technical 
sessions, three luncheon round- 
table discussions and_ three 
shop-operation courses, are 
highlights of the convention. 
Efforts have been made to have 
the technical program contain 
something of vital interest to 
those associated with every 
branch of the foundry industry. 
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Foundrymen's 


FRED 


President, American Association 


ment, apprentice training, ma- 
terials handling, and melting 
and coreroom practice. The 
number of papers at each ses- 
sion, listed in detail elsewhere 
in this issue, has been held to 
a minimum to permit ample 
time for free discussion. A 
cost session, to be held the 
morning of May 13, will be 
devoted largely to a review of 
the cost system for foundries 
recently adopted by the Gray 
Iron institute, and to a discus 
sion of the nonferrous cost 
group formed by foundries of 
the Davenport, Iowa, and Mo- 
line, Ill., district. The opinion 
has been expressed that this 
year’s program comprises the 
most extensive program eve) 
arranged at an annual meet- 
ing for the nonferrous foundry- 
men. Two technical sessions 
will be devoted to this branch 
of the industry. Australian 
steel foundry practice will be 
discussed by Daniel Clark of 
Adelaide, Australia, in the first 





Four divisions suggest them- 
selves and the program accord- 
ingly will deal with the four 





exchange paper of the Bureau 
of Steel Manufacturers’ of 
Australia to the American 








main branches of the indus- 

try—gray iron, steel, malleable 

and nonferrous. Noon roundtable dis- 
cussions are to be held on three of 
these main topics as well as _ shop- 
operation courses on each at 4:00 p.m. 
for the first four days of the meeting. 
Shop fundamentals to be considered in 


these courses are: Cupola materials 
and operation; gating and risering; 
high test irons, alloy addition; and 


heat treatment; chipping, grinding and 
riser removal; coreroom practice; and 
operation of various types of electric 
furnaces in melting nonferrous metals. 
In addition to these shop operations 
courses group discussions will b2 held 
each evening at 8:00 p. m. on the fun- 
damentals of cupola operation. This 
work will be in charge of C. J. Scullin, 
Alda Research Laboratories Inc., St. 
Louis. 
Technical 


sessions will include con- 


Foundrymen’s association. At 

the Thursday session, J. G. 
Pearce, director of the British Cast Iron 
Research association, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, will present the anual exchange 
paper of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, discussing the correla- 
tion of tests for cast iron, a_sub- 


ject which has been investigated ex- 
tensively by his association. 
Arrangements 


for entertaining the 





American 
who 


FFICERS of _ the 

Foundrymen’s association 
have been directing plans for the 
thirty-fourth annual convention are 
the three principal officers. Fred 
Erb, president of the association, 
is president, Erb-Joyce Foundry 
Co., Detroit. N. K. B. Patch, vice 
president and nominee for presi- 
dent of the American Foundrymen’s 
association, is secretary and works 
manager, Lumen Bearing Co., Buf- 
falo. C. E. Hoyt, executive man- 
ager, has served the association 

many years. 








” Photo by Blank-Stoller Inc. 
Cc. E. HOYT 


Manager, American 
Association 


Executive Foundrymen’'s 
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sideration and discussion of prepared 
papers covering foundry costs, mal- 
leable founding, sand control, manage- 
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N. K. B. PATCH 


Vice President, American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation 
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visitors have been completed 
under the direction of a com- 
mittee of foundrymen, equip- 
ment and supply interests, and 
others. Of considerable inter- 
est will be two banquets; one 
the third annual _ exhibitors’ 
dinner on Tuesday evening, 
May 13, at Hotel Statler; the 
other the annual American 
Foundrymen’s association ban- 
quet at Hotel Cleveland, on 
Thursday evening, May 15. 
The latter will be followed by 
a reception and dance. The 
Cleveland committee has ar- 
ranged a_ special reception, 
buffet supper, dance and card 
party for all registered guests, 
to be held in the north wing 
of the auditorium, Monday 
evening, May 12. Teachers 
of foundry subjects at engi- 
neering schools will assemble 
Wednesday evening, May 14, 
for their annual foundry in- 
structors’ dinner. A. E. Wells, 
director of engineering shop 
laboratories, Cornell univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., will pre- 





WALTER L. SEELBACH 
Cleveland Committee 


General Chairman, 


Nickel Plate Foundry Co., 14915 Wood- 
worth road—gray iron, general job- 
bing, machine tool and diesel engine 
castings, one 48-inch cupola. 


West Steel Casting Co., 805 East 
Seventieth street—steel, truck wheels, 
tractor castings, miscellaneous small 
and medium weight castings, one 
electric furnace, two converters. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
1218 West Fifty-eighth street, gray 
iron, brass and aluminum castings 
for electrical machines and equip- 


ment, headquarters for the lighting 
division of the company. 
The exhibition of foundry 


equipment and supplies which 
will be open from 9:00 a.m. 
until 5:00 p.m. each day ex- 
cept Monday and Wednesday, 
when the hours will be 12:00 
noon until 10:00 p.m., will be 
considerably more _ extensive 
this year than the exhibition 
last year in Chicago, which 
was of a restricted character. 
Much of the larger and heav- 
ier type of equipment on dis- 
play this year has not been 
shown since the exhibit in 
Philadelphia in 1928. In the 
two-year period since 1928 
many marked changes in de- 
sign and operation have been 





side. The usual plant inspec- 
tion trips for a convention of 





accomplished and the equip- 
ment on display at Cleveland 








this sort have been scheduled 

to a number of foundries in 

the Cleveland territory. Plants to be 
open for visitation and what may be 
seen at each one are as follows: 


Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co., Aetna road and East 
Ninety-first street—-gray iron, automobile and 
diesel engine castings, two 84-inch cupolas. 

Cleveland Co-Operative Stove Co., two plants, 
one at Central avenue and East Sixty-seventh 
street, the other (new) at 2800 Harvard av- 
enue—gray iron, stoves, furnaces, four 84- 
inch cupolas. 


Crucible Steel Co., West 


Almira avenue and 


Eighty-fourth street—small and medium 
weight carbon and alloy steel castings, one 
1%4-ton electric furnace. 

Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., East Sixty- 
sixth street and Hubbard avenue—gray iron, 
automobile and pump castings, three 72-inch 
cupolas. 

Forest City-Walworth Run Foundries, three 
plants with executive offices at 2488 West 
Twenty-seventh street—-gray iron, miscellane- 
ous light castings, stoves and furnaces, three 
48-inch and three 54-inch cupolas. 

Gluntz Brass Foundry Co., 10803 Harvard av- 
enue—general jobbing in brass, bronge, alumi- 
num, white metals and nickel, open-flame and 
crucible furnaces. 

Kilby Mfg. Co., 4623 Lakeside avenue—gray 
iron, sugar mill castings and heavy general 





CTIVELY engaged in prepara- 

tions for the convention and 
exhibition are many members of the 
Cleveland committee on arrange- 
ments. Chairman of the executive 
committee is Walter L. Seelbach, 
secretary-treasurer, Forest City- 
Walworth Run Foundries Co. Ralph 
H. West, president, West Steel 
Casting Co. is vice chairman of the 
executive committee and LeRoy P. 
Robinson, in charge of core oil 
sales, Werner G. Smith Co., is 
chairman of the local finance com- 

mittee. 





RALPH H. 
Vice Chairman, Cleveland Committee 


WEST 





Lake City Malleable Co., 


jobbing, two cupolas, 48-inch and 72-inch. 
(formerly Chisholm 
& Moore), 5046 Lakeside avenue—miscellane- 
ous malleable iron castings, three 20-ton air 
furnaces. 
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this year should reflect the 

latest in engineering ideas. 
The exhibition will be housed in the 
large arena of the auditorium, the 
exhibition hall adjacent to the audi- 
torium and the arcade which connects 
the two structures. Nonoperating ex- 
hibits will be located in the main 
arena and the heavier equipment will 
be shown in the exhibition hall. The 
arcade will be devoted to displays 

(Concluded on Page 1138) 


LEROY P. ROBINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 





Cleveland Foundry Show Will Be 
Largest and Most Complete 


of all types of foundry equip- 
ment will occupy about 90,000 
square feet of floor space at the twen- 
ty-third national exhibition of found- 


A PPROXIMATELY 225 exhibitors 


ry equipment, held in connection with. 


the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, May 12-16. Exhibits will be 
housed in the main arena of the Public 
auditorium at Cleveland, as well as 
in the large annex to the hall and 
the arcade joining the two buildings. 
It is arranged to have operating ex- 
hibits in the annex, nonoperating ex- 
hibits in the auditorium arena and 
educational exhibits in the arcade. 
The list of manufacturers repre- 
sented at the show is somewhat larger 
than the number at the previous non- 
restricted exhibition, held in Chicago 


in 1929. 


ment will be featured, such as_ to 
almost defy classification. Molding ma- 
sandblasting machines, fur- 


chines, 
naces, ladles, 
woodworking and 
metalworking 
tools, all types 
of abrasives, dry- 
ing ovens, all 
grades of core 
sands and mold- 
ing sands, and 
a complete range 
of ferrous and 
nonferrous cast- 
ings and ingots, 
are only a few 
of the general 
types of equip- 
ment and_ sup- 


A wide variety of equip- plies 


which will 


be displayed and 
demonstrated for visitors at the show. 

Special technical or educational ex- 
hibits have been arranged by com- 








Monday, May 12 


12:00 to 10:00 p.m.—-Exhibition open. 
Registration. 
2:00 p.m.—Opening business session. 


Tuesday, May 13 


9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—-Exhibition open. 
10:00 a.m.—Session on foundry costs. 
Session on malleable founding. 


2:00 p.m.—Session on gray iron metallurgy. 
Session on nonferrous founding. 

4:00 p.m.—Shop operation courses on steel, 
ferrous. 

7:00 p.m.—Annual exhibitors dinner. 


Wednesday, May 14 


9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.—-Exhibition open. 
10:00 a.m.-Session on management. 


Session on nonferrous founding. 
2:00 p.m.—-Session on sand control. 
Session on management. 


ferrous. 


Thureday, May 15 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Exhibition open. 

10:00 a.m.—Session on steel founding. 
Session on apprentice training. 


2:00 p.m.—Session on gray iron metallurgy. 


ferrous. 
7:00 p.m.—Annual banquet, Hotel Cleveland. 


Friday, May 16 


9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Exhibition open. 
10:00 a.m.—-Session on material handling. 
Session on general shop practice. 





Condensed Schedule 


4:00 p.m.—Shop operation course on gray iron. 
8:00 p.m.—Reception by Cleveland committee. 


12:15 p.m.—Round table discussion on malleable founding. 


gray iron and non- 


Session on gray iron foundry practice. 


4:00 p.m.—Shop operation courses on steel, gray iron and ron- 


7:00 p.m.—Annual dinner of foundry instructors. 


12:15 p.m.—Round table discussion on steel founding. 
Round table discussion on nonferrous founding. 


4:00 p.m.—-Shop operation courses on steel, gray iron and non- 








Schedule of Papers 


MONDAY, MAY 12 


2:00 p.m.—Opening Business Session 
4:00 p.m.—Shop Operation Course—Gray Iron 
8:00 p.m.—Cupola Discussion Course 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 


10:00 a.m.—Foundry costs 
A Recommended Standard Cost System for Gray Iron 
Foundries, by J. L. Carter, Sacks-Barlow Foundries 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Organizing a Nonferrous Foundry Cost Group, by C. 
W. Humphries, Westco Chippewa Pump Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


10:00 a.m.—Malleable Founding 

Continuous Melting Process as Applied to Malleable 
Iron, by B. R. Mayne, Saginaw Malleable Iron Div., 
General Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 

Factors Affecting Machinability of Malleable Cast Iron, 
by H. A. Schwartz, National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Cleveland. 

Some Features of the Pulverized-Coal-Fired Air Fur- 
nace, by E. F. Wilson, Jefferson Union Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


12:15 p.m.—Round Table—Malleable Iron Founding 
Chairman—P. C. DeBruyne 


2:00 p.m.—Cast Iron Metallurgy 
Effects on Cast Iron of Prolonged Heating at 800-1100 
Degrees Fahr., by R. S. MacPherran and R. ‘ 
Krueger, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Blistering Tendency of Some Cast Iron When En- 
ameled, by A. I. Krynitsky and W. H. Harrison, 
United States bureau of standards, Washington. 


2:00 p.m.—Nonferrous Foundry Practice 

Deep-Etch Test of Brass, by W. F. Graham and L. A. 
Meisse, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 

Application of Ingot Metal to Production of Brass and 
Bronze, by William Romanoff and C. O. Thieme, 
H. Kramer & Co., Chicago. 

Overcoming Alloy Ingot Troubles in the Brass Found- 
ry, by W. S. Paulson, Thos. Paulson & Son Ine., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4:00 p.m.—Shop Operation Courses 
Gray Iron Founding. 
Steel Founding. 
Nonferrous Founding. 


8:00 p.m.—Cupola Discussion Course 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 


10:00 a.m.—Management 
Personnel Management, by Dr. Harry Meyer, Frigi- 
daire Corp., Dayton, O. 


10:00 a.m.—Gray Iron Foundry Practice 

Briquetting Cast Iron Borings, by H. Rayner, Dodge 
Bros. Corp. division, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 

Continuous Melting from Cold Stock of Gray Iron in 
Electric Furnace, by N. L. Turner, Beach Foundry, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Methods for Determining the Volume Changes Under- 
gone by Metals During Casting, by J. Ash, 
A. F. A. research associate, United States bureau of 
standards, Washington. 


10:00 a.m.—Nonferrous Founding 
(a) Care and Maintenance of Fuel-Fired Furnace Lin- 
ings in the Nonferrous Foundry, and (b) Selection 
and Use of Refractory-Maintenance Cement in the 
Nonferrous Foundry, by H. E. White, Lava Cru- 
cible Co., Pittsburgh. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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mittees of the foundrymen’s associa- State university; Purdue university; ing grinders and grinding wheels, 
tion and will include exhibits on sand Michigan State college; Rose Poly- saws, patternmaking equipment, por- 
testing and control, apprentice train- technic institute; Louisiana Polytechnic table tools of pneumatic, electric and 
ing contests and metallurgical speci- institute; Cornell university; Carnegie flexible shaft types, also welding and 







































































f mens. Another section will be devoted Institute of Technology; Rochester cutting equipment, compressors and 
4 to exhibits of some 16 engineering Shop school; and Cleveland Foundry similar units. These manufacturers 
schools, displaying materials developed Trade school. are as follows: 
for purposes of instruction in pattern- Engineering, technical and trade Abrasive Co. 


making and foundry courses. En- associations also will be represented Ait Resuction agg 


F gineering and trade schools partici- and will have on exhibition material Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 


pating in these exhibits are: Uni- of interest to foundrymen. Among Fo en gg Cn — 


versity of Iowa; University of Illinois; the organizations in this group will ee ee ge tei 
: : are , : , f : orp. 
University of Michigan; University of be the following: American Society Electro-Chemical Pattern & Mfg. Co. 


Nebraska; University of Pennsyl- of Mechanical Engineers, American Gyr ia oxic co. 


vania; University of North Dakota; Society for Testing Materials, National Globe Steel Abrasive Co. 
é £ p peg . Haskins Co. 
Georgia School of Technology; Ohio Founders’ association, Steel Founders’ Hisey-Wolf Machine Co. 

. Kindt-Collins Co. 
Society of Amer- “ er Snowing Works. 
j ati H. - Knight & Son 
ica, National Ui air produce Co. 
Safety council, McCloud River Lumber Co. 

° o: « a ‘00 oO. 

Ohio ; Foundries Manhattan Rubber Co. 
cne eo apers association, Gray Marschke Mfg. Co. 
° . Norton Co. 

Iron_ institute, §. Obermayer Co. 








TSE Casto ccs 


(Concluded from preceding page) Malleable Iron Sooke elatiice Wheat a 
Stesae Aluminum Castings by Improved Foundry Research insti- ee Lae ' Co. 
ractice, by E. M. Gingerich and H. J. Rowe, onan soyle @ son 3 z 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. tute, the bureau Safety Grinding Wheel & Machine Co. 
Progress in Die-Casting Industry, by Mare Stern, of standards and Smith-Monroe Co. 


A. C. Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich. Spencer Turbine Co. 


the bureau of Stone Pattern Mount Co. 


2:00 p.m.—Sand Control Pi Pattern Lumber exhibit 
Sand Control as Viewed from the Producers’ Stand- mines. A num- ——, States Electrical Tool Co. 
point, by W. W. Kerlin, Enterprise Sand Co., Pitts- = Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
burgh. ber of companies jp. Wallace & Co 


Reports of committees. Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. 


will featur 
2:00 p.m.—Management oils 








The Value of Sales Analysis and Market Research, woodworking Handling equipment of all designs 

ee ee ee ee and metalwork- plays an important. part in the opera- 

The Value of Cleanliness and Neatness in a Foundry, ing tools includ- tion of the modern foundry. This 
' by E. Trapken, Sandusky, O. 


4:00 p.m.—Shop Operation Courses 
Steel Founding. 
Gray Iron Founding. 
Nonferrous Founding. 


B 8:00 p.m.—Cupola Discussion Course 


| THURSDAY, MAY 1 Shop Operation Courses 


10:00 a.m.—Steel Founding 








b ae Steel pene! Sands, by M. D. Pugh, Il- MONDAY, MAY 12, 4:00 P. M. 
B inois Testing Laboratories Inc., Chicago. G . . 
. . iray Iron—Cupola Materials. 
| a alee Steel Castings Development Leader: C. J. es —— pa age St. a 
oa : Assistant Leader: E. J. Lowry, consulting metallurgist, De- 
; ae pe aggge: Pak img , Fe+ Bare troit. TUESDAY MAY 13, 4:00 P. M 
4 Bureau of Steel Manufacturers of Australia.) oat tae Reig Dey ENG 
a Reports of committees. Steel—Chipping, Grinding and Riser Removal. é 
Z 10:00 a.m.—Apprentice Training — S. R. Robinson, Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, 
a Foundry Apprentice to Apprentice Foreman, by E. H vi 
Ballard, General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. Gray Iron—Cupola Materials and Operation. ; 
Where are the Young Foundrymen? by S. W. Utley, Leader: R. S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit. ggg ogg EF F. J. Walls, Wilson Foundry & Machine 
12:15 p.m.—Round Table—Steel Foundin ae a 4 
Chairman—W. J. Corbett Nonferrous—Fuel Fired Furnace Melting. 
12:15 p.m.—Round Table—Nonferrous Founding Leader: E. R. Darby, Federal Mogul Corp., Detroit. 
Chairman—H. M. St. John WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 4:00 P. M. 
2:00 p.m.—Gray Iron—Metallurgy Steel—Coreroom Practice. 
Carbon and Sulphur in the Cupola—Some Properties Leader: J. M. Sampson, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
of Coke, by James T. MacKenzie, American Cast Iron se Leaders: H. E. Mooney, Falk Corp., Milwaukee; and 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. W. F. Wilson, American Stee! Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 
Correlation of Tests for Cast Iron, by J. G. Pearce, Gray Iron—Gating and Risering. 
director, British Cast Iron Research association, Leader: H. W. Dietert, United States Radiator Corp., Detroit. 
alr ong England. (Presented as the Annual Assistant Leaders: E. M. Handley, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee: 
nee aa Paper of the Institute of British Found- and Dr. Fritz Meyer, National Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
4:0 ince in . Nonferrous—Induction-Type Electric Furnace Melting. 
700 — ae seer Courses Leader: R. W. Parsons, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
Gray Iron Founding. THURSDAY, MAY 15, 4:00 P. M. 
Nonferrous Founding. Steel—Practical Aspects of Heat Treating. 
8:00 p.m.—Cupola Discussion Course Leader: A. W. Lorenz, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Assistant Leaders: On manganese steel, H. P. Evans, 
FRIDAY, MAY 16 Hubbard Steel ae >, peor ny rag an —_ steel 
: castings, D. Zuege, Sivyer Stee asting Co., ilwaukee; on 
10:00 ee sss 9 Sila Padactie Ca fuel oil characteristics, A. C. Jones, Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., 
: ’  #e ’ in — Lebanon, Pa. 
Detroit. e =a 7“ 
wit Handing, at, Sage || a i 
; teri $ P| s 4 $ Ps > . ey » . 
Sade, le oO. Cau teen pg Leader: F. B. Coyle, International Nickel Co., New York. 
York. eee, ee —— nar gg page a a 
10:00 a.m.—Melting Furnaces and Core Practice Leader: D. E. Broggt. Neptuye Meter Co., Long island Clty, 
Induction Furnaces for Ferrous and Nonferrous Met- N. Y. 
als, by Manuel Tama, Berlin, Germany. In addition to the shop-operation course sessions mentioned on 
Value of Analyses and Specifications for Core Oil, gray iron, C. J. Scullin, assisted by various metallurgists, will hold 
by J. A. Gitzen, Lindsay-McMillan Co., Milwaukee. discussion groups each evening on the fundamentals of cupola opera- 
A study of Nonferrous Crucible Melting, by H. E. tion. These will convene at 8:00 p. m. in the Hotel Statler on 
White, Lava Crucible Co. of Pittsburgh. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 
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class of material includes conveyors, 
buckets, cranes and monorail hoists 
both electric and handpower, trucks, 
cars, tractors, tote boxes, etc. Build- 
ers in this class who will have ex- 





hibits of handling equipment include: C- 0. Bartlett & Snow Co. 
Beardsley & Piper Co. 


Blaw-Knox Co. 


American Engineering Co. Box Crane & Hoist Corp. 

American MonoRail Co. Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. Clark Tructractor Co. 

Automatic Transportation Co. Inc. Clearfield Machine Co. 
Baker-Raulang Co. Cleveland Electric Tramrail Division 











A 

PING TID. sscchetenicssccsvertotitadenattenbaiion 373,374 
Abrasive Industry » 98, ond 
Nea i PSN aa are eR ar Ne 
Advance Milling Co. coccccccccccccsscseeseeesees 4 
Air Reduction Sales Co. ........ 401, 402, 403 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp.................. 201 
PE TIES TL | sscontneracipiccapnsomnendt 201 to 206 
Albany Sand & Supply Co.............. 64 
Alloys & Products Ine.  ...c..ccccccceeeeee 14 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 59 
American Engineering Co. ........c.cccccees 477 
American Foundry Equipment Co........ 

scatter cealiaialnantacmamatt Block I, a 
American Gum Products Co. ............. 
American MonoRail Co............ 261, 263, 285 
American Steel Abrasives Co. ............ 411 


Apex Smelting Co. 
Arcade Mfg. Co. ............. 
Asbury Graphite Mills 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 





I EMR, ccictttivasdeniasnncuisciidncstathetcnianatins 

Automatic Transportation Co. Inc. 482, 484 

pe a Se ee 5 
B 

Baker-Raulang Co.  crcccccccccccccreceeeeeeseeenere 444 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co.... 306, 308,310 
H. L. Baumgardner Mfg. Corp........ 493, 495 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 9 
Beardsley & Piper Co. ..........0 
Bethlehem Steel Co. .W........... 
Biax Flexible Shaft Co. Inc. . 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
ee OS ae ae 
Blystone Mfg. Co.  ............ 
Box Crane & Hoist Corp. 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co. .... 
British Aluminum Co. Ltd. 
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Weufford Norton 
J. S. SMITH 


Chairman, Plant Visitation Committee 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Harrington Co. 

Hayward Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Louden Mach‘nery Co. 
Mathews Conveyor Co. 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Hoist Corp. 
National Engineering Co. 
Newaygo Engineering Co. 
Northern Engineering Works 
Palmer-Bee Co. ’ 
Reading Chain & Block Corp. 
Robbins & Myers Inc. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Co. 

Jervis B. Webb Co. 

G. H. Williams Co. 

Whiting Corp. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Molding machines, core machines, 
flasks, rammers and other equipment 
used in the preparation of molds and 
cores will be exhibited by the fol- 
lowing: 


Adams Co. : 
American Foundry Equipment Co. 





Cleveland Public Auditorium 


which 


Arcade Mfg. Co. 
H. L. Baumgardner Mfg. Corp. 

Champion Foundry & Machine Co. 
Dayton Pneumatic Tool Corp. 

Wm. Demmler & Bros. 

Herman Pneumatic Machine Co. 

Hines Mfg. Co. 

International Molding Machine Co. 
Johnston & Jennings Co. 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 

Milwaukee Foundry Equipment Co. 

Moline Iron Works 

Wm. H. Nicholls Co. Ine. 

S. Obermayer Co. 

Osborn Mfg. Co. 

Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 

Tabor Mfg. Co. 

Truscon Steel Co. 

Wadsworth Core Machine & Equipment Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


Methods for handling molten metal 
have been given much attention in the 
design of improved equipment. Pour- 
ing devices, ladles, crucibles and fur- 
naces are included in this classification. 
Various types of furnaces will be on 
display—induction furnaces, oil and 
gas fired crucible furnaces for melt- 
ing nonferrous metals and alloys and 
the larger type electric furnaces— 
many of which will be in actual opera- 
tion. Companies sponsoring displays 
of this type of foundry equipment are: 


Ajax Metal Co. 

Asbury Graphite Mills 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Chicago Crucible Co. 
Cleveland Electric Tramrail 
Detroit Electric Furnace Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Grindle Fuel Equipment Co. 
Holeroft & Co. 
Kindt-Collins Co. 

Lava Crucible Co. of Pittsburgh 
Modern Pouring Device Co. 
Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Corp. 
U. S. Graphite Co. 

Vesuvius Crucible Co. 

Whiting Corp. 

Wilbraham-Green Division 


Along this same line of heating 
equipment are core ovens and drying 
ovens diversified designs, exhibited by: 


Division 


Drying Systems Inc. 

Foundry Equipment Co. 
Holcroft & Co. 

Paul Maehler Co. 

Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Young Bros. Co. 


Conditioning, separating and screen- 


bce LEVEL EW 


PURI 


will house the convention and 
Foundrymen’s association, May 12-16 
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DAN M. AVEY 


Chairman, Publicity Committec 


ing foundry sands call for certain 
types of machines and equipment in- 
cluding sand mixers and conditioners, 
riddles, vibrator screens, crushers and 
the like. Show visitors will find this 
class of products at the booths of 
the following: 


Blystone Mfg. Co. 

Champion Foundry & Machine Co. 

Clearfield Machine Co. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 

El-Roy Sand Conditioner 

Great Western Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lowe Mfg. Co. 

J. S. McCormick Co. 

National Engineering Co. 

Newaygo Engineering Co. 

Royer Foundry & Machine Co. 

Stoney Foundry Engineering & Equipment Co. 
S. Tyler Co. 

Universal Sand Equipment Co. 


Those interested in the latest de- 
signs in cleaning equipment which in- 
cludes tumbling barrels, sandblasting 


exhibition of the American 





machines, steel abrasives and grit, 
will find them being displayed for 
their examination by: 


American Foundry Equipment Co. 
American Stee) Abrasives Co. 
Macleod Co. 

New Haven Sand 
Pangborn Corp. 
Patch-Wegner Co. Inc. 
N. Ransohoff Inc. 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

Ww. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 
Steelblast Abrasives Co. 
White Rock Silica Co. 
Whiting Corp. 
Zanesville Sand Co. 


Blast Co. 


Passing now to that portion of the 
exposition which deals with materials 
rather than equipment, one of the 
largest classifications is that group 
of companies featuring various types 
of sands—core sands, molding sands 
and other grades of foundry sand. 
Twenty-one exhibitors whose displays 
include this class of material are: 


Albany Sand & Supply Co. 
Ayers Mineral Co. 

Eastern Glay Products Inc. 
Great Lakes Foundry Sand Co. 
Houghland & Hardy Inc. 
Industrial Minerals Co. 
Industrial Silica Corp. 
Keener Sand & Clay Co. 
New Jersey Silica Sand Co. 
Peerless Sand Co. 

George F. Pettinos 
Rogers, Brown & Crocker 
Sand Products Corp. 
Eugene W. Smith Inc. 
Standard Silica Co. 
Superior Sand Co. 

Warner R. Thompson Cov. 
Tuscora Sand & Coal Co 
White Rock Silica Corp. 
Whitehead Bros. Co. 
Zanesville Sand Co. 


Bros. Ine. 


Raw materials such as pig iron, coke, 
iron ore and aluminum, as well as 
several varieties of nonferrous alloys 
in the forms of ingots and castings, 
also ferrous castings, will be displayed 
prominently. Listed in exhibitors of 
this group are: 


Ajax Metal Co. 
Alloys & Products Inc. 
American Brake Shoe & 


Foundry Co. 




















A glimpse of Playhouse Square 
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Photo by Biank-Stoller Ine. 


S. C. VESSY 


Chairman, Entertainment Committee 


Apex Smelting Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

British Aluminum Co. Ltd. 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. 
Detroit Electric Furnace Co. 
J. E. Dockendorff & Co. Ine. 
H. Kramer & Co. 
Michigan Smelting & 
National Smelting Co. 
Niagara Falls Smelting & 
Rogers Brown & Crocker 
Tottenville Copper Co. Inc. 


Refining Co. 


Refining Corp. 
Bros. Inc. 


White Bros. Smelting Corp. 
The superior qualities of present- 
day refractories are encouraging 


further strides in improving furnace 
operation and are eliminating much 
of the waste and loss often incurred 
by the use of antiquated refractories. 
Refractory brick, high temperature ce- 
ment, crucibles and special refractories 
adaptable to the foundry industry will 
be exhibited by several manufacturers, 
as follows: 


Carborundum Co. 

John L. Cummings Co. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
Electro Refractories Corp. 
Illinois Clay Products Co. 
Ironton Fire Brick Co. 

Keener Sand & Clay Co. 

Lava Crucible Co. of Pittsburgh 
Mt. Jewett Fire Clay Co. 
North American Refractories Co. 
S. Obermayer Co. 

Peerless Sand Co. 


A number of exhibitors will display 
core oils, core and mold 
core compounds, facings, 
etc. In this list are the following: 


core binders, 
washes, dry 


Dayton Oil Co. 

Kelly Graphite Mills Ine. 
Lindsay-McMillan Co. 

H. E. Mills Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania. Lubricating Co. 
Smith Facing & Supply Co. 
Smith Oil & Refining Co. 
Werner G. Smith Co. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales Corp. 
Frederic B. Stevens Inc. 
Tiona Petroleum Co. 

E. J. Woodison Co. 


Making the foundry safe for the 
foundryman is the aim of a num- 
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ber of companies who will exhibit what 
the up-to-the-minute foundryman is 
wearing in the way of goggles, gloves, 
shoes, and protective clothing. Four 
companies in this classification are: 
Safety Clothing Co. 

Safety Equipment Service Co. 

Safety First Shoe Co. 

Standard Safety Equipment Co. 

Mass production methods and high- 
speed operation are factors requiring 
careful attention to plant design and 
layout, also to design and location of 
equipment. The following four com- 
panies make a specialty of this type 
of work and will have exhibits dis- 
playing in pictures and drawings the 
features of modern plant and equip- 


ment design and layout: 
Austin Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Frank D. Chase Ine. 


Griffin Engineering Co. 


Products of a miscellaneous nature 
to be exhibited include metallographic 
equipment, annealing pots, vent wax, 


speed reducers, pyrometers, storage 
batteries, testing and control de- 
vices, washroom equipment, and small 
items such as_ chaplets, tumbling 
stars, core wires, gaggers, nailing 
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The well-known high-level bridge 
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plates, core plates, nails, pins, flask 
bands and belt lacers. A large group 
of exhibitors will have these miscel- 
laneous items on display, including 
the following: 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
American Vent Wax Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Bradley Wash Fountain Co. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 

Harry W. Dietert 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Fanner Mfg. Co. 

Federal Foundry Supply Co. 

Fowler & Union Horse Nail Co. Inc. 
Houghland & Hardy Inc. 

Illinois Testing Laboratories Inc. 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
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J. S. McCormick Co. 

R. W. Mellvaine Co. 
Michigan Screw Co. 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. 
George F. Pettinos 
Reeder Mfg. Co. 

Sterling Wheelbarrow Co. 
Frederic B. Stevens Inc. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
United Compound Co. 
Whitehead Bros. Co. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 





#noto by Blank-Stoller Inc. 
FRANK G. STEINEBACH 


Secretary, Cleveland Committee 


Foundrymen Focusing on 
Cleveland Convention 
(Concluded from Page 107) 


of various trade and technical asso- 
ciations pertaining to one or more of 
the various branches of the industry; 
exhibits of a number of technical col- 


F wae * 


te ee 


The Public Square 


leges administering courses in found- 
ry practice; and displays of a number 
of committees of the foundrymens’ 
association. The list of private ex- 
hibitors .totals approximately 225. 
Timely news of the convention and 
a complete digest of proceedings each 
day as well as detailed advance in- 
formation will be made available for 
convention visitors through the 
medium of The Foundry Daily, an 
8-page newspaper, published four days 
of the convention by The Foundry, 
Cleveland. Copies of the four issues 
will be mailed by the American 
Foundrymen’s association to its mem- 


bers. The Foundry Daily made its 
first appearance at the Cleveland 
convention in 1923, and was issued 


again in Detroit in 1926 and Phila- 
delphia in 1928. Distribution of the 
paper at the convention and exposition 
will be gratuitous and extra copies 
may be obtained at the booths of the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW and the Penton 
Publishing Co., 96, 98 and 100. 


Student Is Independent 
While in Training 


R. L. Cawood, president, Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co. and Patter- 
son Steel Products Co., East Liverpool, 
O., has announced a new mechanical 
training course which the companies 
put in effect May 1. The course is 
open to young men of 18 years or over. 
The applicants must have the equiv- 
alent of a high school education and 
will first be placed on a three months 
probational period, during which they 


will be paid nominal remuneration. 
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J. H. REDHEAD 


Chairman, Special Reception Committee 


Those passing successfully this period 
will then be eligible for the complete 
two and one-half year training course. 
The student then will be paid wages 
sufficient to make them independent 
of other support. Two courses are 
available, professional and trades. 


The estimated cost to the employer 
for the two and one-half year course 
is $2500 for each pupil. At the expira- 
tion of the course the students of the 
professional course will be employed 
as engineers, draftsmen, salesmen 
or estimators, while the students of 
the trades course will be employed as 
machinists, molders, patternmakers 
and welders. 
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in Cleveland as it appears from the heights of Terminal Tower 
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cleaning department. This was the situation at 

Eastern Steel Castings Inc., Newark, N. J., some 
years ago, but through the installation of conveyors and 
new equipment and the adoption of a piece rate and 
bonus system of compensation, the company has _ been 
able to cut its previous cleaning costs more than one half. 
Cleaning operations have been speeded up to such an 
extent that work reaching the shakeout one day is in 
the shipping room the second day following. 

The cleaning department embodies the fullest use of 
roller conveyors for the transporting of castings from 
one operation to another. While conveyors are used 
extensively throughout the foundry those employed in the 
cleaning department extend from the shakeout to the 
shipping department and back to the shakeout. The ar- 
rangement of conveyors may be likened somewhat to a 
railroad system with its main line and its sidings. The 
main line conveyors are crossed at right angles at fre- 
quent intervals by side lines which take work from the 
main line to process equipment, and then deliver it back 
to the main line or else direct it to a succeeding process. 
The path of castings from the shakeout through the 
cleaning department has been laid out after much care- 
ful study so as to avoid all unnecessary back move- 
ment. Castings which pass inspection and thus need no 
repairs move steadily forward through the sandblast, 
grinding, chipping and sorting operations to the shipping 
department. 

The shakeout which is the starting point for cleaning 


6 ie bottle neck in many steel foundries is the 


nit em sie «s i, Fig. 1—(Above)—Preliminary repair departments.. Fig. 2.— 
a “ . * 


(Left)—Swing frame grinders 


Steel F oundry 


of Cleaning 
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Fig. 3—Small castings are ground on stand 
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Fig. 4—(Above)—Tumbling und inspection of castings. Fig. | 
5—(Right)—Sandblasting the castings y 


Reduces Cost 


Castings 


By H. R . Simonds 
Z ; processes is a raised vibrating grating inclined to the 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review horizontal so that the castings almost slide off of their 
own accord. The height of the grating is such that the 
front or lower side comes just above steel boxes standing 
on roller conveyors ready to receive the castings. The 
method at this point is clearly shown in Fig. 7. Two men 
at the shakeout handle the full plant production which 
ranges from 90 to 110 tons a week for one shift operation. 

One of the features contributing to the successful opera- 
tion of the cleaning department is the sorting and sepa- 
ration of castings. This starts back on the molding 
floor where castings of one particular type are poured at 
one location and held as far as possible as a unit delivery 
to the shakeout. This means that instead of having all 
grades of castings on the shakeout at one time, large 
castings are handled almost exclusively for a time and 
then smaller castings follow. Of course it is impossible 
to draw any sharp line at this point, but the manage- 
ment has found that a marked difference in classification 
at the shakeout may be secured without interfering in 
any way with the efficiency of molding or of transporting 
from the molding floor to the shakeout. 

A further selection takes place at the shakeout where 
castings of one variety are placed together in the steel 
boxes as far as possible. The section of conveyor which 
passes in front of the shakeout is known as the shakeout 
loop. From the shakeout the boxes filled with castings 
travel by gravity on roller conveyors to the sandblast. 
The system of conveyors is continuous to and from the 

grinders and large work on swing frame units shipping department and the empty boxes at the shipping 


ay 
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Fig. 6 — (Above) — General 
view of the cleaning depart- 
ment 


department are elevated so 
that they travel by gravity 
back to the shakeout loop. 
The conveyor design will 
be described in greater de- 
tail later. Briefly, the con- 
consist of lines of 

rollers each 20 

long, supported 
12 inches above the 
The height varies at 
secure gravity 


veyors 
parallel 
inches 
about 
floor. 
times to 
propulsion. 
The distance from the 
shakeout to the sandblast 
is sufficient to allow the castings to 
cool on the way and thus permit the 
first inspection immediately before 
the castings enter the sandblast sec- 
tion. The inspectors at this point 
are paid a bonus based on the per- 
centage of defective castings. 


Inspection Service Unusual 


the bonus is not oper- 
they detect at least 
three-quarters of the plant’s total 
percentage of defectives. This is 
thought to be an unusual inspection 
service. The castings in the phrase 
of the shop are “in the green,” and 
the detecting of so large a propor- 
tion of defects while the heads and 
gates are still on is a big labor sav- 
ing process, as the cleaning labor 
of the defective castings thus is en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The small castings pass to a sprue 
cutter where the heads and gates 
are removed before they enter the 


However, 
ative unless 
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sandblast. Heads and gates of all 
castings are thrown directly into 
charging boxes which are trans- 
ported by conveyor and then eleva- 
tor to the charging floor. The large 
castings go to the sandblast tables 
after the first inspection, while the 
small castings have a second inspec- 
tion after leaving the sprue cutters. 
The inspection tables are built to 
bridge over the conveyors. This 
scheme helps to economize space and 
also cuts down the handling of the 
castings by the inspectors. 


Double Premium Offered 


From the sandblast the larger 
castings go to a scale where they are 
weighed in to the burn off section. 
The burn off men using oxyacetylene 
torches have every possible conven- 
ience and the castings are lined up 
for them on slotted benches. They 
are paid on a tonnage basis with a 
based on saving of gas. 
On certain work the burn 
off men receive a_ second 
premium based inversely 
on the amount of metal re- 
moved by the grinders in 
the succeeding operations. 
In other words, if the burn 
off men can come close to 
the specified finish surface 
and thus reduce the amount 
of grinding required they 
receive half of the saving 
which the close work that 
they do makes possible. 
After burning, as indeed 


premium 


Fig. 7—(Left)—The shake- 
out. Fig. 8 — (Below) — 
Secondary repair department 





after nearly every operation, there 
is a further classification. That is, 
pieces of a type are thrown into one 
box as far as possible. From the 
burn off section the pieces are 
weighed out and this same weight 
becomes the weighing-in figure for 
the grinding department. Small cast- 
ings travel on the conveyors to the 
floor stand grinding section, while 
the larger castings go to the special 
centrally located swing grinders. 


Fast and Efficient Machines 


These grinding machines, shown in 
Fig. 2, which were designed by the 
company, are claimed to be exceed- 
ingly fast and efficient. The grind- 
ing wheel, as may be seen, is directly 
connected to a motor which puts it 
at right angles to the line of vision 
of the operator in his natural posi- 
tion. Thus the operator instead of 
doing his work by a back and for- 
ward motion, grinds by a side mo- 
tion. 

The grinding speed of 
the wheels is kept as near 
uniform as_ possible at 
approximately 9500 sur- 
face feet a minute. This 
is done by arranging the 
grinders in three groups 
with a different motor 
speed for each group. The 
new grinding wheels of 
large diameter are placed 
on the slow motor ma- 
chines and as the wheels 
wear down they are moved 
first to the intermediate 


Fig. 9— (Below) — Special 
benches are provided for the 
chippers 
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Fig. 10—(Left)—An inspec- 
tion table. Fig. 11—(Above) 


—Removing gates and heads 


speed motors and then to 
the high speed motors. 

A convenient foot oper- 
ated hydraulic vise has 
been designed for holding 
the castings on the low 
benches while using the 
the swing grinders. The 
swing grinder stands have 
been designed for two 
grinders, one on each side, 
but only one is normally in 
use. This particular fea- 
ture follows the company’s 
plan for the whole depart- 

ment which is to have sufficient elas- 
ticity of equipment and space for 
greatly increasing the capacity. The 
management states that the produc- 
tion of the cleaning department could 
be increased by 200 per cent almost 
overnight. At present the average 
time of a casting in the cleaning de- 
partment is two days or less, where- 
as under the old scheme of cleaning 
it frequently took three weeks to get 
a casting from the shakeout to the 
shipping department and the aver- 
age time was not much under this. 


Metal Removed Sets Wage 


In the grinding department the op- 
erator’s pay is based on the amount 
of metal removed. This amount is 
determined by subtracting the weigh- 
ing-out tickets from the weighing-in 
tickets. 


From the grinding department the 
castings are transported to the chip- 
ping section. The chippers are pro- 
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Fig. 12—Cleaning departments and annealing furnace before the reorganiza- 


tion. 


vided with solid concrete benches with 
wood block tops. These benches are 
of double width with a partition run- 
ning between. The chippers stand 
along one side and put the work over 
the partition as they finish it. The 
eastings are then inspected on the 
other half of the bench. This is the 
fourth inspection. If repairs are 
needed the castings are marked with 
chalk to indicate the nature of the 
repairs and are then sent either to 
the electric or to the oxyacetylene 
welders. The welders have special 
enclosures provided with revolving 
tables. New work is placed on one 
side of table while work on the other 
side is being welded. The enclosures 
are without top and bottom permit- 


Compare with same department shown in Fig. 4 


ting a free circulation of air. Cast- 
ings at this point which pass _in- 
spection are sent to the annealing 
furnaces. 

All castings are annealed on car 
type annealers. The operation fol- 
lowing annealing is tumbling and then 
follows in sequence an _ additional 
classification, the fifth inspection and 


finally weighing as they leave the 
cleaning department and enter the 
shipping department. This final 


weighing gives the output of the 
cleaning department and the figure 
may be compared each day with the 
weight at the first scale which gives 
the tonnage entering the department. 

The shipping department is a large 
airy space with wood block floor and 





Fig. 13—Castings are tested for surface alignment and are straightened in a 
hydraulic press 
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the handling here is done almost en- 
tirely by lift truck. The orders are 
made up as shown in Fig. 9 direct 
to lift truck boxes. These are then 
picked up and carried either to mo- 
tor trucks or railway cars for ship- 
ping. 

Castings which do not pass the 
fifth inspections go to a secondary 
repair department which is virtually 
a duplication on a small scale of the 
first repair department. Adjoining 
this secondary repair is a hydraulic 
press department for straightening 
castings. 

The type of roller conveyor used 
is one developed primarily for han- 
dling green sand molds, but which 
has been found advantageous in the 
cleaning department as well. The 
conveyors are built in uniform sec- 
tions 5 and 10 feet long and are in- 
terchangeable. The frames are made 
of rolled steel angles and bars welded 


together. The rollers are cold drawn 
seamless tubing cut into 20-inch 
lengths. 


Machined on Inside 


These pieces are machined on the 
inner surface at each end to receive 
the ball bearings and the bearings 
in turn are supported on %-inch 
cold rolled shafts. The device for 
fastening the roller assembly to the 
frame is such that a roller may be 
changed readily. Integral with the 
bearing case is a sand seal which 
excludes sand and grit and at the 
same time facilitates the retention of 
grease with which the bearing is 
packed. The lubricating system is 
such that the conveyors do not need 
attention for a period of two years 
or more after installation. 

An important feature of any roller 
conveyor system for a foundry is the 
design of runners for the bottom of 
the boxes or boards which are to 
travel on it. Metal runners or bat- 
tens are used throughout the Eastern 


Steel Casting plant and their ac- 
curacy is as important as the ac- 
curacy in the conveyor itself. The 


switches are made with small rollers 
set between rows of the full size 
rollers. The top surface of the small 
rollers is normally below that of the 
others, but where switching is desired 
a foot pedal raises them up above 
the large rollers permitting the box 
to be pushed at right angles to its 
line of travel on to the side conveyor. 


Offices of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
are to be removed from Denver to 
Pueblo, Colo., July 1, where a new 
building is being erected at Bay State 
and Schley avenues. 
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Semicontinuous sheet mill plant of Newton Steel Co., Monroe, Mich. 


-Employs Semicontinuous Methods 


for Rolling Auto Sheets 


Roughing and Finishing Mills Installed in Separate Trains Eliminate 


Backtracking—Side and End Scrap Handled in Basement 


ONVERTING marsh land into 
C a site suitable for a steel plant 
ordinarily is not a difficult en- 
gineering task. With modern roads 


available for the transportation of 
filling materials and of cement and 


aggregate for mill foundations, the 
transformation soon is effected. But 
when the steel plant acreage is so 


situated that the only access to the 
property is by water then the reclama- 
tion work has a different complex. 


Such was the case when the pre- 
liminary construction work of the 
new plant of the Newton Steel Co. 
at Monroe, Mich., was undertaken in 
March, 1929. In spite of the many 
handicaps, however, the first reverber- 
ations of the hot mill rolls breaking 
down sheet bars and finishing packs 
into sheets echoed through the various 
buildings in Feb. 17, 1930, just 11 
months after the first construction 
gang arrived. The plant is laid out 
for the production of 20,000 tons of 
automobile sheets monthly and later 
will be expanded to include open- 
hearth furnaces and blooming and 


bar mills. As the observer follows the 
sheets through the various process- 
ing steps he witnesses many new and 
radical departures from ordinary prac- 
tice which make for flexibility. 

The Newton company was induced 


By John D. Knox 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


to build its new sheet mill at Monroe, 
Mich., for several reasons. The city, 
located at the western end of Lake 
Erie about 25 miles north of Toledo, 
O., and 34 miles south of Detroit, 
offered excellent labor conditions; the 
subsoil lent itself favorably to mill 
construction; and the site afforded 
the transportation of raw materials 
and finished product to and from the 
mill both by rail and water. In fact, 
a car of sheets loaded at the mill 
in the evening can be delivered within 
the Detroit area the following morn- 


ing. 
Ground Level Raised 


The mill site includes 565 acres 
which, as previously mentioned, was 
a marsh on the River Raisin between 
the shores of Lake Erie and Monroe. 
The level of the ground had to be 
raised 8 to 10 feet. No road led 
to the property nor was the River 
Raisin deep enough for lake boats 
to navigate. 

As a result of this, the city of 
Monroe built a vehicle road east 
through the marsh to the mill site 
and the Newton company dredged 
the river to a depth of 18 feet and 
erected temporary docks. Sand from 
the dredging operation was brought 
in boats to the dock and distributed 
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over the property by hydraulic pipe- 
lines. 

Cement, aggregate, machinery and 
equipment were delivered in  ,rail- 
road cars within a mile of the plant 
site, transferred to scows and towed 
down the river by motor boats to the 
temporary docks. A network of narrow- 
gage track assisted in the transporta- 
tion of materials to the job. Not 
a single pile was driven in construct- 
ing the mill foundations; nor were the 
contractors obliged to resort to blast- 
ing. All foundations penetrate a 4- 
foot sill and rest on hard pan. 


Raw materials at present are de- 
livered to the plant by rail. Within 
the near future, however, a harbor 
will be buiit which will permit incom- 
ing and outgoing shipments to be dis- 
patched by water. Government en- 
gineers have approved preliminary 
recommendations for modernizing the 
port and the final survey has been 
completed. The new channel extend- 
ing from the mouth of the River 
Raisin to deep water in the lake, ap- 
proximately 1% miles, will be 300 feet 
wide. A turning basin is to be built 
on the river about 2 miles from the 
lake and the river channel widened 
to 200 feet. 

At the eastern end of the plant 
are five parallel buildings which, in 
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sequence, house the bar storage, the 
pair furnace charging floor, the pair 


furnaces, the roughing mills, and ° 


the finishing mills. The building, in 
which the finishing mills are installed, 
opens into three parallel structures, 
each 500 feet long, which house the 
finishing department, the box anneal- 
ing department and the annealing 
furnaces. These buildings join with 
a building set aside for assorting and 
assembling which in turn parallels 
the shipping building at the western 
extremity of the plant. 

All buildings are constructed of 
brick, steel and galvanized sheets and 
the windows located in the sides of 
the various buildings or in the moni- 
tors are motor operated from the 
ground. Walkways are provided on 
the exterior and a car suspended from 
a monorail on the interior of all 
monitors to facilitate cleaning the 
various panes of glass. 


Basements Are Provided 


The feature of the buildings, how- 
ever, is the system of basements be- 
neath the hot mill, normalizing and 
annealing departments. Here all 
shearings, trimmings and roll neck 
drippings are handled, leaving the va- 
rious department floors above clear of 
all hazards and clean. Moreover, all 
hot mill bed plate anchorage bolts are 
exposed and accessible. The base- 
ments are connected by a series of 
tunnels and it is through these that 
water, steam, air and fuel oil are 
piped to the various departments. 

A color scheme has been adopted 
for all piping to avoid any mistake 
in case repair is necessary. All water 
lines are painted white, gas lines red, 
air lines yellow and acid lines green. 
Instead of locating the time clock 
in a centralized building where all 
workmen ring in and out each de- 
partment has its own clock. These 
are located at the various department 
entrances, this arrangement affording 
an increase in the total time worked 
of 5 per cent. 

The reader familiar with sheet mill 
practice undoubtedly will be impressed 
with the manner in which engineers 
of the Newton company have adopted 
modern sheet mill machinery and sub- 
sidiary equipment to effect flexibility 
and to establish continuous processing 
methods as far as it was possible 
to do so. Precedent was abandoned in 
many instances. In the hot mill de- 
partment, as an illustration, a separate 
train of rolls is provided for rough- 
ing the bars and a separate train 
for finishing the packs. Ordinarily 
the roughing and finishing rolls are 
coupled together in the same train. 
But by segregating the two types of 
mills practically all backtracking of 
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the steel from the furnace to the 
rolls and from the rolls to the fur- 
nace is eliminated. 

Sheet bars arriving at the plant 
in railroad cars are shifted into the 
bar shed over a standard-gage track 
and are unloaded by a 10-ton crane. 
A storage capacity of 18,000 tons 
of sheet bars is provided. The bars 
are cut into multiple lengths by two 
shears centrally located on the pair 
furnace charging floor and then are 
weighed. From the scales the bars 
are distributed to the respective pair 
furnaces serving the roughing mills. 
The pair furnaces are of the continu- 
ous type and are water shielded at 
the discharge end for the comfort 
of the mill crew. 

The welfare of the men also was 
considered in laying out the roughing 
mill train which consists of 14 stands 
of 32-inch rolls. Two manholes, 
through which low-velocity air is 
pulled from the exterior of the build- 


ing, are located at each stand of 
rolls and all standings are water 
cooled. 


The steel in the process of reduction 
travels in a straight line direction 
from the bar yard until it passes 
through the roughing mill train. At 
this point in the process, however, the 
partially-rolled sheets are transferred 
to the breakdown pickling department 
housed in a separate building at the 
south end of the roughing mill build- 
ing. Eight rectangular tubs for 
pickling and washing are provided, 
the solution being air agitated. After 
the sheets are dipped in a slurry of 
charcoal which prevents sticking dur- 
ing subsequent rolling, they pass 
over a scale and are returned to the 
finishing mills. Here they are made 
into packs of two or three sheets 
depending on the specifications and 
are reheated. 


Straight Course Followed 


No backtracking is apparent in 
heating the roughed-down pickled 
sheets preparatory to rolling on the 
finishing mill. The pack furnace has 
changed all this and has injected new 
life into sheet mill practice. Sheet- 
makers long have awaited the de- 
velopment of such a unit, something 
that would permit a continuous flow 
of material through the finishing rolls 
and at the same time permit the 
employment of the conventional type 
of 2-high mill. The pack furnace not 
only provides this benefit but goes 
a step further. It effects a substan- 
tial reduction in the lost-time area 
by keeping the rolls occupied a greater 
percentage of the time and hence af- 
fords increased production. In fact, 


at the Monroe plant where the 10 
finishing mills are served individually 








by pack furnaces, 30 tons of sheets 
are heated and finish-rolled per mill 
in 8 hours. A 2-high finishing mill 
under ordinary practice will deliver 
10 tons during an 8-hour turn. 

Each pack furnace is 51 feet long. 
A bridgewall, running lengthwise on 
the interior, separates the combus- 
tion chamber and the heating chamber. 
Producer gas, fired into the combus- 
tion chamber at the charging end of 
the furnace, passes through flues at 
the top of the bridgewall into the 
heating chamber. The gas leaves the 
furnace at the discharge end, passing 
into a recuperator installed above the 
discharge door and thence to the 
stack. Cold air, supplied by a motor- 
driven fan, is passed into the plate- 
type preheater and is delivered through 
an insulated pipe to the burner at a 
temperature ranging from 500 to 550 
degrees Fahr. 


Vertical Fingers Carry Sheets 


Each pack of three or four sheets, 
depending on the gage the mill is 
rolling, is carried in turn through the 
heating chamber by two rows of 
fingers. These are rounded at the 
top to prevent marring the surface 
of the sheet where contact is made. 
Each row of fingers is linked together 
to form a chain which moves over 
idler rolls beneath the hearth brick- 
work and passes over sprockets at 
the entrance and exit ends of the 
furnace. The sprockets at the dis- 
charge end are driven through re- 
duction gears by a _ 10-horsepower 
motor. When a roller wants a heated 
pack he steps on a treadle located 
at the mill standing. This actuates 
the motor and causes a pack to be 
delivered to a gravity conveyor lead- 
ing to the finishing rolls nearby. The 
conveyor in the furnace continues in 
motion until the next pack strikes a 
trigger when its movement is arrested 
until the trip again is pressed. 

Automatic control provides a pack 
temperature ranging from 1350 to 
1375 degrees Fahr. This is accom- 
plished by a thermocouple located 
in the sidewall of the furnace about 


10 feet from the charging end. Th: 
thermocouple is connected with a 
potentiometer which transmits the 


electromotive forces to a solenoid. This 
is an electrodynamic spiral so made 
as to have the effect of a series of 
equal and parallel circular currents. 
When the current from the potentio- 
meter traverses the solenoid the latter 
acts in general like a magnet and 
operates a butterfly valve, thus con- 
trolling the amount of air delivered 
to the burner. The greater the amount 
of air passed to the burner, the 
greater is the volume of gas aspirated 
and vice versa. Hence the tempera- 
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ture to which the packs are heated 
is controlled uniformly. 

Heated packs are conveyed from the 
pack furnaces to the finishing mills 
by gravity passing between two 
streams of compressed air which 
blows any scale or foreign matter 
from the top and bottom surfaces. 
Ten 30-inch finishing mills are pro- 
vided. These, as previously men- 
tioned, are coupled in a separate train 
and are designed to deliver sheets 
from 18 to 76 inches wide. The mills 
are driven by a  2000-horsepower 
motor. Controls for both the rough- 
ing and finishing mill motors are 
housed in a separate building located 
midway between each drive. Air for 
both motors is filtered and force fed 
by motor-driven fans. 

Grease which drops from the roll 
necks while the mills are in opera- 
tion or when the rolls are being 
changed at the end of the week, is 
chuted to containers located in the 
basement. The containers, when filled, 
are transferred to the south end of 
the bar shed and the chunks of grease 
dumped into a skip which discharges 
into a large steel hopper in the 
grease house. 

Sheets delivered from the hot mills 
are transferred by crane to the shear- 
ing department located in the eastern 


end of the finishing floor. At first 
sight the department seems bare 
from the standpoint of equipment. 


Only five shears are visible. Two 
are used solely for making cutdown 
sheets and for retrimming stock; the 
remaining three handle the output of 
the ten hot finishing mills and are 
known as pack shears. Instead of the 
sheets being trimmed singly, as fre- 
quently is done with the usual type 
squaring shear, they are trimmed in 
packs of threes or fours. Each pack 
shear requires three operators and 
is capable of handling as much ton- 
nage as is sheared by 12 men in 
the ordinary sheet mill. 


Shear Widths Variable 


Each pack shear in reality is a 
group of four shears, two for trim- 
ming the sides simultaneously and 
two for trimming the ends. The 
distance between the side shears and 
that between the end shears can be 
varied to conform to the width and 
length of orders going through the 
mill. Each pack is conveyed length- 
wise into the side-cutting shears and 
when the proper position between the 
knives is reached the conveyor auto- 
matically stops. The shears are 
actuated automatically and trim both 
sides of the pack simultaneously. The 
conveyor then carries the pack ahead 
to the end-cutting shears. An electric 
switch located on the shear bed con- 
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trols the amount of steel that is 
trimmed from the front end of the 
pack. After the front end has been 
sheared the switch remains disengaged 
while the pack is being conveyed to 
the back gage. Here an electric con- 
tact brings the conveyor to rest and 
causes the shear to trim off the rear 
end of the pack. Meanwhile, another 
pack enters the side-cutting shears. 
Thus the process not only is con- 
tinuous but affords increased pro- 
duction and a substantial decrease in 
labor costs. 

In spite of the many hundred tons 
of steel that pass through the shears 
daily not a piece of scrap is to be 
seen around the machine. When 
the cut is made the side and end 
scrap immediately drops to the base- 


5-foot sections, permits the length 
of the cooling zone to be altered so 
that the sheets may be subjected to 
the required cooling cycle. Or, cer- 
tain sections may be removed in case 
the sheets are to be air quenched. 

The speed of the sheets in transit 
through the normalizing furnaces and 
the temperature, to which the sheets 
are heated, are controlled by the 
metallurgical department. Both are 
recorded on charts which become a 
part of the company’s record for 
reference in case the customer de- 
sires a repeat order. 

As the sheets are delivered from 
the normalizing furnaces they are 
loaded into crates and are transferred 
by lift trucks to the pickling de- 
partment located in a continuation of 





Roughing, finishing and cold mills, 
spindle carriers, shoe-plate, stretch- 
= leveler, trimming shears 





Drives, pickling machines ..... 












Normalizing furnaces ............ 
Pair furnaces ............ 


Makers of Principal Equipment 


Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co., 

Hyde Park, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 
phe .Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 


EE SE Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
SEE IIIS Sidnccsncdoavesccthereecasespapeiamapciacetie Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland. 
Roller levelers ..... McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, O. 
SAI SII "5 aca enscrnlsscninhilistpineiebiimaipguieniiniiioi .Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., New Bremen, O. 

MINIT. tonteshintasicceibintesininseseacanotniaionsaeuiailat «General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
I cinistentecipitnitiiaici Gi vansshciniiaedantnidelmametii’ .»Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, O. 


ssseeeDuraloy Co., Pittsburgh. 
George J. Hagan Co., and Costello Engineering 











Co., Pittsburgh. 


BP UU boi hisis hccccstnicchvcndciaisisctectetteen «Wean Engineering Co. Inc., Warre~, O., and 
Flinn & Dreffein Co., Chicago. 

NE SUID wtrsenighlanthcedctomceccsbsntatenienioviwarustenne Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

DP BOROBOONS . Biidkccdb cect is ccccochstascenstenctsaind —— Pump & Machinery Corp., New 
ork. 

Electric controls, stokers ........cccccssessesee Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

IIIT Tih Scln cclilinsscuvsceenghtsotebajaniiasss acieaeianvabie eaten D. Connelly Boiler Co., Cleveland. 

I, Rs ccics <candcnndeciccnaibcaccasctdicteasbal Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland. 

Bbectrie Toll enters .......0...ccccscscosccoserescsosssoes .Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago. 


SID “Satiaensseoevcsonschsonccacuceckentomstcvenptbsntutagall Aetna-Standard Engineering Co., Youngstown, 








ment where a chute discharges it onto 
a conveyor leading to two baling 
presses. The compressed scrap is 
ejected automatically onto an inclined 
conveyor, passes out of the building 
and is loaded into cars to be con- 
signed back to the open-hearth for 
remelting. 

Following the shearing operation 
the sheets pass over a scale for ton- 
nage recording. A certain percentage 
of the sheets are box annealed to 
satisfy customer requirements but by 
far the largest portion of sheared 
sheets are normalized to secure high- 
grade drawing qualities. Four fur- 
naces located on the finishing floor 
are provided for administering this 
particular treatment. The units are 
oil fired, the fuel being piped from 
two 2500-barrel storage tanks located 
south of the annealing furnace build- 
ing. Each furnace is built with a roller- 
type hearth, 84 inches wide and 155 
feet long. The first 75 feet is the heat- 
ing zone and the last 80 feet, the 
cooling zone. The roof, built in 
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the finishing floor. Here two pickling 
machines of the radial-arm type are 
installed. Following the pickling op- 
eration, the continuity of processing 
again is resumed. The sheets are 
conveyed singularly through a wash 
tank and thence through a scrubbing 
machine. The acid fumes, which arise 
as a result of the scrubbing treat- 
ment, are led underground to an out- 
side exhausting system. From the 
scrubbing’ machine the sheets are 
skewed into a roller leveler and then 
belt fed in turn through two cold 
mills arranged in tandem. The last 
stand delivers the sheets into a drier 
where hot air eliminates any moisture 
from the top and bottom surfaces. 
The sheets finally pass through an- 
other series of leveling rolls and are 
piled on industrial cars. 

At this point in the process the 
sheets either are taken to the ship- 
ping department or are box annealed 
to relieve the hardness imparted by 
the two cold rolling passes. If the 
steel is to be annealed it.is trans- 
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ferred to the department set aside 
for this purpose where 50 box-type 
furnaces are installed. These are 
housed in a building paralleling the 
finishing floor. The sheets are 
stacked on the annealing trays and 
thermocouple wires inserted near the 
top of the pile to assist the operator 
in subjecting the steel to the proper 
heat cycle. The box is capped, 
hoisted on an electrically-driven charg- 
ing machine of the floor type by a 50- 
ton crane and moved into the anneal- 
ing compartment. 

The entire battery of 50 furnaces 
is fired with producer-gas provided 
by five mechanical units. These are 
housed in a nearby building. Ashes 
from the various producers are ele- 
vated to a large steel storage hopper 
which discharges either into railroad 
cars or automobile trucks. A chart 
hung at the entrance of each anneal- 
ing furnace, instructs the operator 
how high a temperature to subject 
the steel, the time required to bring 
the charge to the desired temprature, 
the cooling cycle, the deoxidizing data, 
etc. Incidentally, all sheets to be 
deoxidized are given this particular 
finish by the use of washed producer- 
gas. Following annealing, the sheets 
are piled on industrial cars and are 
delivered through a door at the west- 
ern end of the annealing department 
into the assorting and assembling 
building. 


Cold Rolling Completes Process 


In this department the sheets are 
given the final planish by cold roll- 
ing, two trains of five stands each 
with rolls varying from 54 to 84 
inches wide, being provided. Each 
train is driven by a 500-horsepower 
motor. Roller and stretcher levelers 
also are provided to handle such 
orders as call for these additional 
treatments. The sheets then are 
passed through an oiling machine 
to protect the stock from corrosion 
while in transit to the customer; in- 
spected; stenciled with the company’s 
trade mark, test number and inspec- 
tor’s number; and transferred over 
a scale to the shipping department. 

Sheets are shipped either in box 
cars or gondolas which are spotted 
on separate tracks along the west 
side of the shipping department. The 
tracks have a combined capacity of 
16 cars and are depressed to facilitate 
loading. Sheets coming from the 
finishing department are piled on the 
shipping floor and are cleated into 
bundles of a definite weight. Those 
to be shipped in gondolas are wrapped 
with weatherproof paper and loaded 
by crane; those to be shipped in box 
cars are trucked from the shipping 
floor into the respective cars. 



































Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


Sore TEEL blanks are forged 


and then the necks or 
sockets are formed on a one- 
At the 
right, the shovel blade after 
completion of various rolling 


way eccentric roll. 





processes 


ECHANIZATION of material 
M handling processes has had an 

adverse effect on the market 
for hand shovels, but the declining 
trend in shovel production recently 
appears to have been halted and to 
have assumed an upward movement. 
An expansion is noted in require- 
ments for shovels for domestic pur- 
poses. Oil and gas furnaces so far 
have made only moderate inroads in 
the market long held by the coal- 
burning type, while stokers for house- 
hold furnaces offer no serious threat 
to the supremacy of the shovel in the 
average American cellar. 

Mechanical conveyors and material 
handlers have displaced the hand 
shovel to a certain extent in industry, 
but here, too, the expansion in plants 


and in construction has served to 
offset this lost market. 
Considerable Steel Used 


Shove production offers a substan- 
tial market for steel consumption, 
accounting for about 15,000 tons an- 
nually based on an estimated output 
of 650,000 dozen shovels. Shovel pro- 
duction includes a variety of types. 
The leading ones listed in the order 
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of their relative importance, are as 
follows: Track or dirt shovels, rail- 
road scoops, grain scoops, long handle 
digging shovels and snow shovels. 
Other types include post spades, drain 
spades, telegraph spoons, ash pan 
scoops and sidewalk scrapers. 

Shovels usually are made from steel 
sheets or are rolled from steel bars. 
The former practice predominates, ac- 
counting for all but about 4000 tons 
of the annual steel consumption, and 
consisting of a stamping and forming 
operation. A short time ago an Al- 
ton, Ill., company introduced into this 
country a method for rolling a % x 
4-inch steel bar into form, and shovel 
production by this system steadily is 
expanding. This method produces the 
blade and socket in one piece, elimi- 
nating the necessity for riveting or 
welding together the two pieces and 
giving a section which is claimed to 
be tougher and better adapted to heat 
treating than the stamped variety. 
More than one-half of the shovels 
produced are heat treated. High car- 
bon or alloy steel generally is used, 
nickel or chrome-molybdenum being 
the usual grade of alloy. 

In the rolling process for making 
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shovels 16 operations are performed. 
The first step blanks out a section 
which is then forged on a small drop 
forge. The neck or socket then is 
rolled on a one-way eccentric roll, 
after which this section is sheared to 
size and punched to take the rivets 
which fasten it to the handle. The 
socket finally is necked and formed. 
The blade next is worked on a break- 
down roll and a finished roll. Two 
shearing operations cut the blade to 
size, after which it is formed and 
ground. The shovel handle then is 
assembled and the blade is polished. 


Rivet Consumption High 


Handles and rivets take an’ addi- 
tional tonnage of steel. Pressed 
steel handles in some instances are 
used instead of wooden ones, except 
for the long-handle type. At least 
two small rivets are used in securing 
the handle to the blade. On the type 
that has the blade riveted to the shank 
as many as six rivets are required. 
This means an annual consumption of 
more than 24,000,000 small rivets in 
the shovel industry. One long rivet 
is used to fasten the cross bar piece 
on the U-shape handles. 
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Large Machine Will Trim 50-Foot Plates 


EIGHT of the machine is 315,000 pounds; length, 

feet 4 inches; and the height, 13 feet 2 inches. 
Drive is through a 250-horsepower motor. Essential 
elements are a long cast-iron bed with a deep steel 
girder above containing the clamping mechanism, con- 
sisting of two rows of 25 air jacks. On each side of 
the machine and traveling the full length of the bed 
is a saddle and tool slide, driven by a large screw, 
shown in the illustration above, and equipped with 
two rows of 16 tools, above and. below the plate. 


HIS large plate trimmer was built re- 

cently by William Sellers & Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia, for the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. It is designed to trim 
steel plates up to 50 feet long, % to %- 
inch thick and 31 to 55 inches wide, used 
in the manufacture of welded steel pipe. 
The plate to be trimmed is delivered on 
a roller table at one end of the machine, 
a closeup of which is shown in the oval. 








T THE left is shown a view of the tool slide, showing 

the rows of cutting tools. The bed of the machine, 
shown in the oval above, is made in two sections, bolted 
together. The top surface is covered with renewable hard- 
ened and ground steel plates on which rest long adjustable 
steel blocks. To reduce the sliding friction when the 
plates are drawn into position, these blocks are equipped 
with a series of steel balls, 52 in all, extending slightly 
above the surface. They are supported by springs so that 
when the clamping pressure is exerted on the plates from 
above the balls are depressed slightly. 
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Welding Society Adds Theory to 


Practical Research Work 


Active Discussion at Annual Meeting of American Welding Society Centers 


on Weld Design and Distribution of Stresses—New Officers Elected 


strains in welded joints brought a new note into 

the annual convention of the American Welding 
society at the Engineering Societies building, New 
York, April 23-25. Prof. C. A. Adams, Harvard 
Engineering school, Cambridge, Mass., heralded this 
emphasis on theory as one of the important develop- 
ments in the society’s history. He stated that an 
engineer with sound theoretical knowledge would be 
able to make better designs of welded structures. An- 
other feature of the program was sessions on weld- 


G sirains papers on the theory of the stresses and 


ing in building construction. E. A. Doyle consulting 
engineer, the Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
was elected president to succeed F. T. Llewellyn, 
research engineer, United States Steel Corp., New 
York, who retired after two years in office. Other 
officers were elected as shown in the accompanying 
box. The annual dinner was served Thursday night 
and was unusually well attended. The American 
Bureau of Welding, the research department of the 
society, held its annual meeting and technical session 
on Friday afternoon. 














Theoretical Strength Is Lower Than Actual 


LOSER asso@iation between 
C theory and practice in welding 

design was urged at the first 
technical session at which H. L. Whit- 
temore, vice director, American bureau 
of welding, and materials engineer, 
National bureau of. standards, Wash- 
ington, presided. “Active discussion 
followed this session and centered 
around the paper on distribution of 
stresses in fillet welds presented by 
L. C. Bibber, bureau of construction 
and repair, navy department, Wash- 
ington. This paper was confined to 
fillet welds and according to the au- 
thor was offered as an introduction to 
what he hoped would be a complete 
theoretical investigation made by the 
society. 


Metal Contact Unimportant 


In general, Mr. Bibber found that 
theoretical values, closely approxi- 
mate actual test values for strength 
of welds in practical use. If anything, 
the theoretical values were a little 
lower and thus could be safely used 
in design. Much of the discussion of 
Mr. Bibber’s paper confirmed his 
statement of relative unimportance of 
metal-to-metal contact in lap welds. 
The theoretical investigation indicated 
but slight reduction in strength in 
cases where the faying surfaces were 
separated by % inch or more. J. W. 


Owens, director of welding, Newport 


News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va., told of the diffi- 
culty encountered with inspectors of 
welding work concerning this one point 
of separation of the faying surfaces. 
He said that most inspectors insisted 
upon intimate contact and often tested 
this with thin pieces of paper. He 
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AMERICAN WELDING SOCIETY 


President 


E. A. DOYLE 
Consulting engineer, Linde Air Products 
Co., New York 


Senior Vice President 
F. P. McKIBBEN 
Consulting engineer, General Electric Co., 
Black Gap, Pa. 
Vice President New York-New England 
Division 
C. W. Bascock 
Sales engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Boston 
Vice President Middle Eastern Division 
W. W. BARNES 
Air Reduction Sales Co., Philadelphia 
Vice President Middle Western Division 
H. A. WoortTer 
Swift Electric Welder Co., Detroit 
Directors 
J. J. CROWE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., New York 
W. H. Grips 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welder Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 
H. S. SMITH 
Prest-O-Lite Co., New York 
W. C. Swirt 
American Brass Co., West Alexandria, O. 
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said some inspectors felt that contact 
with welded members was more im- 
portant than with riveted. Others 
agreed that no particular harm re- 
sulted from a separation of the faying 
surfaces in welded construction. Fur- 
ther investigation and much _ educa- 
tional work covering this particular 
point was urged, as it was felt that a 
different attitude on the part of in- 
spectors would help in reducing the 
cost of welded construction. 


Equilibrium Equations Debated 


C. H. Jennings, research depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., expressed 
a difference of opinion concerning cer- 
tain equilibrium equations in Mr. Bib- 
ber’s paper. E. A. Doyle said that he 
thought modifications of the usual 
fillet design of welds were advisable in 
certain cases and that any complete 
theoretical investigations should cover 
such modified sections. He ad- 
vised more extensive use of a section 
such as that shown in Fig. 1. Other 
discussion covered questions of ductil- 
ity of the welded metal, the necessity 
of considering the strength of welded 
metal in theoretical work, the increase 
in strength of welds due to penetra- 
tion, and of the statement that in most 
work the full strength of the weld is 
not required in design. Mr. Owens 
said that he had found in actual tests 
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with a joint similar to that shown in 
Fig. 2, that a brittle deposit for the 
fillet weld gave higher strengths than 
when more ductile weld material was 
used. Prof. Adams made the inter- 
esting comment that a fillet weld on 
a lap joint might even be stronger 
when the members were slightly sepa- 
rated, as indicated in Fig. 3. He said 
that in cooling the hot metal of the 
weld shrinks and that is apt to set up 
tension strains in the weld when the 
members are in intimate contact. 
These strains would not be present 
if the shrinkage was against the more 
yielding condition of separated mem- 
bers. He said also that there might 
be better penetration at the root of 
the weld when the members were 
slightly separated. 


The sessions devoted to welding in 
building construction were well at- 
tended and provoked active discussion. 
W. P. Miller, metallurgist, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 


the welds than when failure occurred 
elsewhere. The need for better trained 
welders was again voiced by several 
of those who discussed inspection of 
welded work in building construction. 
Mr. Cwens believed requirements for 
welders were too low. He said that 
at the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. plant all welders were 
required to submit three specimens of 
welding, one done in the flat posi- 
tion, one in the vertical position and 
one in the overhead position, and of 
these three specimens none was to 
show a minimum below 47,000 pounds 
per square inch. 


Properties Are Important 


Discussion indicated that steel spe- 
cifications should cover either chemical 
or physical properties but not both. 
No steel mill will supply material to 
meet both chemical and physical spe- 
cifications. Lack of knowledge exists 
concerning ductility of welds in prac- 


floors, This type of floor construction 
has literally been adopted from the 
design of boat decks, but according to 
the speaker it is simple and well suit- 
ed to nearly all types of buildings. 
With the development of welding it is 
possible to make a simple and eco- 
nomical all-steel floor by placing I- 
beams on 24-inch centers and laying 
plates over these in such a way that 
the joints between the plates occur 
over the center of each I-beam. The 
plates are left about %-inch apart 
and the space is filled by welding. 
Battledeck type floor construction was 
described in detail in the May 23, 
1929, issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
By this method Mr. Miller said it 
was possible to reduce the dead load 
carried by the columns of a building 
by 25 to 30 per cent. He said that at 
present in a modern steel building the 
dead load often was as much as two- 
thirds of the total load. For ordinary 
floor construction he advised the use 
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Suggested modifications for the design of fillet welds. 


creased and changed in contour. 
strength. Fig. 3 





Long Island City, N. Y., spoke of the 
dangers of fatigue tests of welds. 
These tests which frequently call for 
10,000 alternations of stress may open 
a slight fissure, undetectable at the 
time, but nevertheless offering a weak 
point for the start of further difficul- 
ties, he said. The familiar hammer 
test received much criticism and sev- 
eral engineers said they regarded the 
test as having little value. One of 
the chief objections to the hammer test 
was the lack of uniformity in applying 
the test. F. R. Low, editor, Power, 
New York, pointed out that mechanical 
hammer tests had been developed to 
insure uniformity and he suggested 
a combination of pressure test and 
hammer test. 


Difficulties Are Cited 


Several inspectors told of the diffi- 
culty of their work. One speaker 
stated it was almost impossible for a 
welder to produce uniformly good 
welds continuously and it was the in- 
spector’s job to detect the perhaps few 
times when his work might fall be- 
low standard. Another inspector sug- 
gested drilling the test welds so as to 
cause failure in the weld and thus 
develop more information concerning 
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tice. Study is needed to determine the 
proper form for welds. One speaker 
said that it was better wherever pos- 
sible to design V welds with flush sur- 
faces. He stated that with reinforced 
welds the stresses were eccentric. An- 
other said that the goal of welders 
is to have the welds stronger than the 
base metal and he told of welds which 
had already been made with a strength 
of 100,000 pounds per square inch in 
the weld itself. E. H. Ewertz, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, argued 
for better education among designers 
of welded structures. He said there 
were still cases of mistakes in de- 
sign based on the practice followed 
with riveted structures. 

An interesting paper describing the 
use of welded piping in the so-called 
“panel heating” was read by R. A. 
Wolff, Wolff & Munier Inc., England. 
This method of heating is used at the 
British Embassy, Washington, and 
consists of embedding coils of pipe in 
the ceiling or walls of the building, 
thus eliminating the usual radiators. 

Another paper in the field of build- 
ing construction was that of Lee H. 
Miller, chief engineer, American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, Cleveland, 
on the subject of battledeck welded 
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Fig. 1—Lap weld suggested by E. A. Doyde in which fillet is in- 
Fig. 2—Butt-type weld suggested by J. W. Owens was said to show increased 
Lap weld suggested by Prof. C. A. Adams with members slightly separated 


of 3/16-inch steel plate and said that 
such a floor would stand a uniform 
distribution of weight of 500 pounds 
a square foot. He described a ware- 
house where the floors were designed 
for 3000 pounds a square foot with 
this type of floor and with %-inch 
steet plates. Under such a design the 
plates act as a suspension system and 
the I-beams are used chiefly for stiff- 
ness. He said that steel floors now of- 
fer the most important potential mar- 
ket for welding as well as for the 
use of steel plate. A market for the 
steel industry of more than 5,000,000 
tons per year is open at the present 
time in floors of new buildings if the 
battledeck design will be used, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miller, who looks forward 
to an annual use of from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 tons of structural steel 
for floors of buildings. 


Plate Must Be Flat 


One of the questions which caused 
considerable discussion was the actual 
method of holding the plate flat while 
welding was in process. Mr. Miller 
said that several steel mills were now 
at work on the development of plates 
which would lie flat. If the steel 
mills would only realize the importance 
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of the market he thought they could 
solve this problem of warped or 
buckled plates. In the meantime it 
may be necessary to fasten the plates 
at intervals by tack welding. C. W. 
Werst, assistant to vice president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, was much interested in the 
development of flat plates for use in 
locomotive work. He said his com- 
pany had much trouble in building up 
welded water tanks because of buckled 
plates. He told of the change in de- 
sign of locomotive bodies and the in- 
fluence of the automotive industry. 
People now demand a nice looking job 
on a locomotive the same as on an 
automobile. 


A return to theoretical discussion 
was made Thursday afternoon with the 
paper by C. H. Jennings and A. A. 
Jakkula, research department, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This paper described 
the theoretical stresses set up by 
welded connections between beams 
and columns, 


See Future for Welded Barge 


Friday morning E. H. Ewertz pre- 
sented an interesting illustrated paper 
on the construction of a new type of 
all-welded barge which requires less 
welding than some of the existing 
types. Those discussing this paper 
were enthusiastic over the future of 
the welded barge. <A _ representative 
of the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. stated that nine completely 
welded barges had been built by his 
company and that the design used was 
such that nearly 75 per cent of the 
welding was done on automatic ma- 
chines. He said with the increased 
cost of wood and the better engineer- 
ing and lowered cost of welded steel 
barge construction, he expected to see 
practically all barges of welded steel 
design within four or five years. Cer- 
tainly he stated, this would be true of 
the larger sizes of barges. 


W. P. Curley, manager, New York 
district, Tube Turns Inc., New York, 
told of a special method of forming 
seamless pipe fittings for welded con- 
struction. Seamless tubing of smaller 
diameter than that of the finished fit- 
ting is turned into the curved form by 
use of a special mandrel and dies in 
such a way that the material flows 
away from the inner radius and is 
taken up by the increase in diameter. 
The result, he said, is a fitting of uni- 
form wall thickness. Concerning 


wrought iron turns, he said that his 
company had been unable to obtain 
seamless wrought iron tubing and that 
it was necessary to have seamless 
tubing in order to start the process. 
He said turns can be made of almost 





any seamless tubing. A 65-inch tube 
is used to make a 6-inch fitting. 


Abrasive Grain Sizes To 
Be Standardized 


Manufacturers of grinding wheels 
and electric furnace abrasives will 
hold a general conference at the bu- 
reau of standards, Washington, May 8, 
under the auspices of the division of 
simplified practices, to consider the 
adoption of a standard list of abra- 
sive grain sizes. The manufacturers 
have been working on the list for five 
years. The conference will discuss 
the procedure for establishing a sim- 
plified practice recommendation, his- 
tory of the project, tentative simpli- 
fied practice recommendation as devel- 
oped by the industry, adoption of ten- 
tative simplified practice recommenda- 
tion as proposed or as may be modi- 
fied, and establishment of an effective 
date from which the recommendation 
shall be effective for new production, 
appointment of a standing committee 
to sponsor the recommendation and to 
take care of any revisions which may 
appear necessary in the future, and 
standard samples of the grain sizes. 


Discusses X-Ray Studies 
of Rolled Metals 


Over 90 metallurgists and research 
engineers associated with various alu- 
minum, copper and steel companies 
attended a lecture on X-ray investiga- 

e tion of metals delivered by Dr. G. L. 
Clark, professor of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. in the 
assembly room of the Dollar Savings 
& Trust building, Youngstown, O., 
April 25. Following the morning 
session those in attendance were guests 
of the Cold Metal Process Co., at a 
luncheon held in the Youngstown club. 

Dr. Clark pointed out that X-ray 
enables the observation of the interior 
of solid objects for gross inhomo- 
geneities and extends the scope of 
fine structure analysis far beyond the 
microscope down to the ultimate archi- 
tectural pattern of atoms in space. 


When metals are worked by rolling 
or drawing, he explained, they be- 
come fibered. Aggregates in which 
the crystal grains have random orien- 
tation assume in the process of me- 
chanical deformation a structure in 
which the grains assume a definite 
orientation with respect to that of 
rolling or drawing. In wire drawing, 
Dr. Clark stated, the flow of metal 
in the direction of drawing occurs 
only in the middle of the wire, where- 
as the wall of the metal is flowing 
inward as well as along the length 
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of the wire and the crystal grains 
are thus disposed at an angle to the 
core. Crystal grains in a rolled sheet 
not only take up positions with a 
crystallographic direction parallel to 
the direction of rolling, but are fur- 
ther limited by having certain crystal- 
lographic planes parallel to the plane 
of rolling and to the transverse direc- 
tion. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to the open discussion of the merits of 
straight rolling and of combined roll- 
ing and drawing insofar as_ these 
processes effect the product. At the 
close of this session many of the 
guests witnessed the Steckel-type mill 
in operation at the plant of the Cold 
Metal Process Co. 


Correction Is Made in 
Steel Earnings 


In the compilation of earnings of 
leading steel companies which ap- 
peared in the April 24 issue of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, current liabilities of 
the United States Steel Corp. as of 
Dec. 31, 1929, were incorrectly given. 
They should have been $121,358,042. 
This makes aggregate current liabili- 
ties of the 21 companies included in 
the compilation $261,313,602. 

Current assets at the close of 1929 
amounted to $1,293,772,453, an increase 
of $110,795,912, compared with $1,182,- 
976,541 one year before, a gain of 
more than 9 per cent. Current lia- 
bilities increased a little more than 12 
per cent, or from $244,221,623 as of 
Dec. 31, 1928, to $261,313,602 as of 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


As of Dec. 31, 1928, current assets 
exceeded liabilities by $958,754,918. On 
the corresponding date of 1929 the 
excess had increased to $1,032,458,851 
despite the somewhat higher ratio of 
current liabilities to current assets, 
which resulted from the sudden trade 
recession during the closing months of 
last year. 


With total assets of 21 leading com- 
panies at the beginning of 1930 stand- 
ing at $4,652,818,542 and current 
assets exceeding current liabilities by 
more than‘a billion, the industry, it is 
shown, entered the new year in a 
strong financial position. 


Orders Slabbing Mill 


Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, has 
awarded a contract for a 60-inch 
slabbing mill to the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh. This mill is a part 
of a large improvement program which 
the United States Steel Corp. is un- 
dertaking in the Chicago district. 
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Pittsburgh Putting $170,000,000 Into Expansion 


Electrifying Mills Major Industry; Coal Still Lags 


PITTSBURGH, April 29 
NDUSTRY’S recent and prospec- 
I tive investment in plants and 
equipment in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict continues to grow. About $170,- 
000,000 is represented in the larger 
programs of expansion and improve- 
ment carried on during the past year 
and currently under way, the latest 
addition to the list being a $21,000,- 
000 expenditure by the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 

Several million dollars of this total 
was spent last year on a battery of 
81 by-product coke ovens, enlargement 
of blast furnaces and improvements of 
electric power facilities. Most of 
the remainder of this sum is expected 
to be spent on new plants, either at 
Aliquippa, where land is available, 
or at the company’s Chicago property. 

Jones & Laughlin currently devotes 
the bulk of its capacity to the pro- 
duction of the heavy steel products, 
lacking in sheet and strip producing 
facilities, and it is possible’ that 
plans for a strip mill will be in- 
cluded in the current program. 

+ * a 

hoe list of plant expenditures for 

this district is well diversified 
among various industries. Jones & 
Laughlin and National Tube Co. lead 
the iron and steel companies, followed 
by A. M. Byers Co., Weirton Steel 
Co. and American Steel & Wire Co., 
the total for the steel list being about 
$60,000,000. The Duquesne Light Co. 
this summer will complete the first 
$10,000,000 unit of a $40,000,000 pro- 
gram. 

The Bell Telephone Co. is spending 
$7,900,000. The Pennsylvania railroad 
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recently completed a $12,000,000 
freight yard and has plans for a 
$20,000,000 passenger terminal. West- 
inghouse is erecting a $1,500,000 en- 
gineering laboratory at East Pitts- 
burgh. The Gulf Oil Co. will oc- 
cupy a large portion of the new 
40-story $10,000,000 office building it 
now has under construction. 
* * * 


ROWTH of the steel industry in 
the Pittsburgh district has been 
attended by a similar expansion in 
a number of other local industries 
that have assumed a like importance 
and that have considerable in common 
with iron and steel. Many of Pitts- 
burgh’s industrial companies can trace 
a large portion of their success to the 
growth in steel production just as steel 
producers have benefited materially as 
the result of the activity of these 
allied and nonallied organizations. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Koppers Co., 
the machinery builders such as 
Mackintosh-Hemphill & Co., Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., and Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Corp., all leaders in their re- 
spective fields, are dependent in a 
large measure upon steel and the 
steel industry, while the steel industry 
has a similar interest in their achieve- 
ments and prosperity. 
* * * 
boda alaehee ELECTRIC & 
MFG. CO., next to steel, probably 
is most synonymous of industrial Pitts- 
burgh. Located in the heart of the steel 
industry, it is but natural that the 
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company has been active in the de- 
velopment of equipment that has been 
of great value in bringing steelmaking 
and steel rolling to its current plane 
of efficiency. 

Organized in 1886 as the Westing- 
house Electric Co. to take over the 
electrical inventions of George West- 
inghouse, the company has grown to 
an organization operating 24 plants 
located in 22 American cities, employ- 
ing 47,000 people, manufacturing about 
4000 different products and doing an 
annual business of approximately 
$200,000,000. Sales last year set a 
new high record of $216,364,588. Its 
various offices, factories and ware- 
houses occupy a total floor space of 
3000 acres. More than 20,000 people 
are employed in the main offices and 
principal plant at East Pittsburgh, 
from where nearly 800 carloads of 
finished products are shipped by West- 
inghouse every month. 

e. es 

N THE field of steel mill electri- 

fication, Westinghouse has a number 
of achievements to its credit, particu- 
larly in the application of large 
main roll drives. At the Edgar 
Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. are two 1500-horsepower direct- 
current motors operating a light rail 
mill installed by Westinghouse in 1906 
and representing the initial large 
motor drives used in rolling mill 
work. The actual application of elec- 
tricity to service in the iron and steel 
industries, however, began somewhat 
earlier, since in 1882 a two-light arc 
dynamo was installed in the same 
plant of the Carnegie company and 
nine years later a 50-horsepower 
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direct-current generator and_ three 
motors were added, all of Westing- 
house manufacture. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the earlier period of mill electrifica- 
tion was the application of the direct- 
current motor to the reversing type 
of mill. The initial installation was 
made by Westinghouse on a 30-inch 
universal plate mill of the Illinois Steel 
Co. at South Chicago. About two- 
thirds of subsequent installations of 


reversing mill equipment has_ been 
furnished. by Westinghouse. One of 
the first applications of reversing 


motor equipment on a blooming mill 
was made in 1913 when the Steel Co. 
of Canada closed a contract with 
Westinghouse for motor drive for a 


blooming mill, billet mill and rod 
mill. 

* * * 
N THE early days considerable 


missionary work was required to 
enthuse steel companies regarding the 
advantages of electric drive; today, 
electrification is accepted as_ indis- 
pensable to mill practice and it is 
significant that the Pittsburgh district, 
the cradle of steelmaking, also has 
been the scene considerable of the 
extensive development work in _ pro- 
duction equipment. 

During the last 25 years about 150 
steam engines have been replaced 
by motors and the tendency to re- 
habilitate existing mills is increasing 
rapidly. The latest Westinghouse 
achievement in mill drives is the 
twin-motor drive to be installed on 
a 54-inch reversing blooming mill of 
the Illinois Steel Co. The motor ca- 
pacity is 10,000 horsepower, 25 per 
cent more than yet has been applied 
to any single stand mill and the first 
blooming mill installation where twin- 
motor drive is used, each of the two 
rolls being driven by a separate re- 
versing motor. 

* * & 

N RECENT years Westinghouse has 

been an active proponent of the use 
of electric welding. As one of the 
leading manufacturers of _ electric 
welding apparatus the company ha; 
developed many applications for its 
use in its own shops. All of the 
recent plant and office buildings, in- 
cluding one 11-story laboratory, have 
been or are being erected by the use 
of welding. The 250 to 300 welders 
currently at work in the production 
of a variety of products at Westing- 
house plants compare with only 25 
employed five years ago. 

The increased use of electric arc 
welding in the building up of large 
equipment has been reflected in a 


substantial increase in the company’s 
consumption of rolled steel products. 
Five years ago the tonnage of plates, 





axles, angles, channels, beams and 
bars entering into the manufacture 
of various types of equipment was 


only one-fourth present consumption. 
* * * 


LTHOUGH divorced from the 
labor troubles that a few years 
ago exerted such a disturbing influence 
on the bituminous coal _ industry, 
prosperity has been slow to return 
to this important activity of western 
Pennsylvania. Coal prices continue 
at the low levels prevailing throughout 
1929, with profits similarly depressed. 
Demand since the first of the year 
has reflected the restricted opera- 
tions of general industry, while dur- 
ing the past several weeks activity 
showed the usual decrease that ac- 
companies the end of the market for 
domestic fuel and the period prior 
to the commencement of shipments to 
Lake Erie ports for further movement 
to points at the head of the Great 
Lakes. 

The reduced rate of steelmaking 
during the first quarter compared with 
that a year ago has exerted only 
a moderate influence on operations of 
independent coal operators due to the 
large percentage of captive fuel that 
is consumed by coke ovens of steel 
producers. Operations of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., the leading bituminous 
interest, have been maintained at 
slightly better than the 1929 rate, 
with 10,000 men employed at the 
company’s 19 mines. Operations are 
on a five-day basis, but this condition 
is not general, many companies sched- 
uling only a three-day week. The 


Pittsburgh company’s production is 
around 1,000,000 tons monthly. 
* * * 


ABOR problems in the soft coal 

industry have been comparatively 
few in recent months. Some attempts 
have been made to organize the coal 
diggers at nonunion mines but em- 
ployment conditions have not been 
sufficiently satisfactory to support a 
drive for higher wages. Loaders cur- 
rently are receiving around 52 cents 
a ton, compared with the 77-cent 
rate prescribed in the Jacksonville 
scale established prior to the last 
strike when the union lost its hold in 
this district. 

ok * * 

€°* operators of this district have 

renewed the seven-year struggle 
for a wider spread between their 
freight rates and those of southern 
competitors to Lake Erie through the 
filing of a petition that seeks an 
increase over the current 35-cent dif- 
ferential. No relief is in prospect 
for this year. At present the rate 
on coal from Pittsburgh is $1.46 a 
ton, against $1.81 for the several 
hundred additional miles from south- 
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ern West Virginia, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. In some of the latter routes 
the distance to Lake Erie is nearly 
three times as far as from Pittsburgh. 

This low differential partly has been 
responsible for the wresting by 
southern operators of considerable of 
this valuable market from their 
northern competitors. Last year Penn- 
sylvania shipped 7,998,000 tons of coal 
to the lakes, compared with 19,748,000 
tons for West Virginia and 6,850,000 
tons for eastern Kentucky. In 1920 
combined shipments of West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky were only 7,- 
512,000 tons. Pennsylvania took first 
rank last year in total bituminous 
production, with 142,400,000 tons, how- 
ever, topping the West Virginia total 
of 138,015,000 tons for the first time 
since 1927. 


* * * 


assis reserves in western Pennsy]l- 

vania remain large despite the 
extensive operations that have been 
carried on in this district. These re- 
serves are placed at forty billion tons. 
Underlying this region are over 30 
beds of coal ranging in thickness from 
less than 1 inch to more than 12 
feet. A vein less than 18 inches 
in thickness is not considered as a coal 
resource, however, and is not included 
in the above figure. Of the large 
deposits in this district, the Pitts- 
burgh bed has been the one most 
actively developed. Nearly six billion 
tons still are available even though 
about four billions have been. mined. 

* * * 

IVER traffic in iron and_ steel 

products has picked up sharply 
following a slow period early in the 
year. Record shipments during March 
brought the total on the Allegheny, 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers in this 
district during the first quarter to 
499,845 tons, against 470,101 tons 
during the 1929 period. This showing 
was made in the face of a decrease 
of about 15 per cent in steel produc- 
tion during the same periods and at- 
tests to the manner in which steel 
producers are taking advantage of 
water transportation facilities. 

The Allegheny river has accounted 
for little stee] tonnage in recent years 
but activity on this stream is expected 
to be increased as the result of canal- 
ization work proposed for it. Inclu- 
sion of a $3,615,000 item for this 
work in the current appropriation bill 
at Washington recently received ap- 
proval by the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee of the house of representatives. 

* * * 
ESPITE the completion of lock 
and dam work on the Ohio last 
year between Pittsburgh and the Mis- 
sissippi, considerable dredging remains 
(Concluded on Page 163) 








‘There is always work and tools to 
work withal, for those who will.” 
—Lowell 





Obsolete Machine Tools Must Go 


BSOLESCENCE of machine tools 
QO is a factor which constantly is 

being pointed to as an evil of 
the industry. Tools 10, 20 and 30 
years old still are operated by manu- 
facturers who no doubt consider that 
as long as the machine can be made 
to turn over, no reason can be cited 
for scrapping it and installing a newer 
design. It has been shown in many 
cases that manufacturers 
do not even know how old 
their machines actually are 
but continue to operate a 
group of tools with the 
idea that they represent 
the best and newest in 
equipment, when as a mat- 
ter of fact the machines 
may be well past a decade 
in age. Of course longevity 
in a machine ably testifies 
to its original worth and 
dependability but even in 
so doing, it boosts produc- 
tion time, lowers quality 
and has an injurious effect 
on the morale of the op- 
erator. A builder of lathes in Ohio 
has instituted a step which will aid 
in the turnover of obsolescent ma- 
chines. A metal plate is attached to 
the machine indicating the factory 
serial number, manufacturer’s serial 
number, when the machine was pur- 
chased and what the selling price was. 
By this means it may be determined 
at a glance how old the machine is 
and obsolescence will be apparent even 
to one who is not conversant with the 
latest improvements in design. An of- 
ficial of the lathe company states that 
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the company is proud to show these 
plates to visitors because they indicate 
that the company proposes to use 
nothing but the latest developments in 
machine tool equipment. The use of 
plates of this type has since spread 
to many other plants and has been 
found an effective method of con- 
vincing chief executives that econom- 
ical operation is being prevented by 





the use of obsolete equipment. Another 
advantage is the good effect upon 
operators of the machine since they 
are made to realize how much the 
company has invested in the equip- 
ment they handle and use. 

The statement was made recently 
by a manufacturer of machine tools 
that if every machine tool used in 
this country today had such an “age” 
plate attached to it, at least 50 per 
cent of the machines would be replaced 
soon, because they have been used 
already too long. This would certainly 
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be a boon to the machinery market 
which in the present industrial de- 
pression has slipped considerably be- 
low normal. 

Obsolete shop equipment cannot 
compete successfully with new highly 
productive machinery. Much discus- 
sion has been heard about the low 
return on original investment in in- 
dustrial plants; often this can be 
traced directly to the use 
of old and inefficient equip- 
ment. It is coming to be 
generally recognized that a 
sound program of equip- 
ment replacement should 
be planned and followed as 
equipment becomes worn 
out and obsolete. During 
a temporary business de- 
pression is the ideal time 
for the bulk of any such 
program to be carried 
out. Prices are usually 
somewhat lower, deliveries 
better and money condi- 
tions are easier in such a 
slack period. Labor is more 
plentiful and productive demands, since 
they are moderate. will not inter- 
fere with alterations and moderniza- 
tion of equipment. This is a far- 
sighted policy and one which most 
manufacturers approach rather timid- 
ly. Yet it is a policy which will make 
its advantages known to a marked 
degree when the industry has returned 
to a normal level. The manufacturer 
who, in a period of inactivity, sees the 
opportunity to revamp his equipment 
for the next surge of production, in 
the end will benefit the most. 
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Shaper Machines Stoker 


Discharge Boxes 
Morton Mfg. Co., Muskegon 
<qp> 


Heights, Mich., has devel- 
No. 122 oped a 48-inch high-duty 

draw-cut shaper with special 
tilting attachment used in the machin- 
ing of locomotive stoker discharge 





























No. 122—Heavy-duty draw-cut shaper 
has special attachment for machining 
locomotive stoker discharge boxes 


boxes. This machine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, has 60 
inches horizontal or side feed, 27 


inches vertical feed, 41 inches space 
between the ram and lower table, and 
power rapid traverse, both horizontal 
and vertical. It has four self-adjust- 
ing screws for raising and lowering 
the table, assuring alignment of the 




















No. 124—Small, light hoist is high- 
powered in relation to its weight 


work at all times. The machine is 
driven with a variable speed trans- 
mission having 20 or more speed 
changes. This machine is furnished 
with standard equipment and may be 
used on production shaping and plan- 
ning when special work is not avail- 
able. 


Standard Screw Threads 


Shown on New Gages 


re Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
<Gy> Providence, R. I. recently 
No. 123} has announced a _ handy 
gage for determining screw 
threads, according to the American 
national screw thread standards. One 
side of the gage is graduated for 
the fine thread series and the other 
side for the coarse thread series. Both 
sides are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. A 38-inch scale graduated 
in eights is provided on one outer 
edge of one side. This allows the 
length of screws to be determined. 
Slots at either end of the scale permit 
the heads of both round and fiat- 
headed screws to be set against a 
positive stop when measured. 














Bantam Hoist Provides 
Ample Power 


Robbins & Myers Ine., 
<Q Springfield, O., has designed 
No. 124| a new bantam hoist, said to 

be the smallest, lightest, and 
most powerful hoist with reference to 
size and weight yet manufactured by 
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No. 123—Special gage for determining 
screw threads according to American 
national screw thread standards 


the company. The hoist is manu- 
factured in styles suitable for use on 
alternating and direct-current circuits 
with either rope or push button con- 
trol; the latter is a new simplified 
and centralized system of sturdy, re- 
liable construction. The hoist frame 
is designed to permit the use of the 
standard I-beam trolley or any make 
of monorail trolley. 


Among the outstanding features of 
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Item Comment Builder No. Date described Page 
Trolley Adaptable to many sizes of beams; reduces friction ....... Robbins & Myers Inc. seccccssesssreseeeeeee 109 April 17 60 
Reversing switch ........+++ Designed to control large motors; has magnetic action....General Electric Co. ......ssssecssererssereees 110 April 17 60 
Grease PUMP .....cereccesrsesseres Built to handle mill greases; operates in oil bath............ Hills-McCanma Co.  crsscccesssseseesees pti: April 17 61 
Boiler plug wrenches........ Alloy steel handle sets provided for convenience............ Stevens Walden Inc. .......sccccscossseresesses 112 April 17 61 
Drilling machines ............Action is semiautomatic; drills and reams at rapid rate....Langelier Mfg. Co. ...cscsesseserseeneensees 113 April 17 61 
Welding machine . Production machine places double weld on trunks............ Taylor-Winfield Corp.  ....0scssseersessees 114 April 24 72 
Control device «Photoelectric relay principle; beam of light controls actionGeneral Electric Co. ......++ - 115 April 24 72 
Lubricator ...c...ccccccreee ..Oils heavy-duty apron conveyor; solves oiling problems.... Hills-McCanna Co. ......cssssssereseseeesennsees 116 April 24 72 
Round straightener .. Redesigned machine maintains constant center line........ Sutton Engineering Co. 2.0.0.0... 117 April 24 73 
WME tccesnacpentsbndseccinenstaosneete Built for high speed operation; adaptable to many uses....Milwaukee Elec. Crane & Hoist Co... 118 April 24 13 
Lathe Accommodates material] of large diameter................. .. South Bend Lathe Works.................+: 119 April 24 73 
Chucking machine ........... Machines automobile pistons; leaves no tool marks.. .. Baird Machine Co. .......... 120 April 24 74 
Pressure regulator ........ Small size machines has many uses; used as starter........... Cutler-Hammer Inc. .........ccccccccssesceesees 121 Apri] 24 74 
Shaper machine ...........0 Equipped with special adjusting screws for accurate work..Morton Mfg. Co. 122 May 1 131 
Gage Length of screws can be determined ; is standard threads..Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. «ees 123 May 1 131 
Hoist .... Uses rope or push button control; has high safety factor..Robbins & Myers Inc. ....ssssssereeseees 124 May 1 131 
Carburizing furnace ....... Provides uniform case; can be used for hardening......... Hevi Duty Electric Co. ......cccssesseeee ~» 1268 May 1 132 
Milling machine .............0 Gives wide range of spindle speeds; is larger Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. ...... 126 May 1 182 
Straightener ............ Has heat treated shafts; designed for accuracy Sutton Engineering Co. ........ccccereer 127 May 1 133 
Separator § ..cccrcocccoccsss Designed for multiple uses; is easily moved ....... Beardsley & Piper Co. w.ccccesccssssesseseees 128 May 1 133 
Electrode  ....cccsssecesseee Designed for use with chrome-nickel steel........... Lincoln Electric Co. ....c.ccscccesssssees 129 May 1 133 
Spindle nose .......cccccesseceee Interchangeable parts built; simple in design Monarch Machine Tool Co. ................ 130 May 1 133 
Instrument stand . w«Provides close micrometer work; used with microscope....Society Genevoise d’Instruments .... 131 May 1 134 
TE» séscrcincscetssgiianeceninesicsce Motor is self contained; is of heavy construction................0 Reed-Prentice Corp. .sccccsssssessssresssees 132 May 1 134 
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the hoist, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, are the following: It is 
light in weight and small in size, 
resulting in low headroom; it provides 
speedy operation; it has 500-pound 
capacity; it has a simple and posi- 
tive lubrication system; it is attractive 
in appearance, and of rugged construc- 
tion; and it is built with a high safety 
factor in all materials used. 


Research Perfects Heat 


Treating Furnace 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., Mil- 





<Q» waukee, has perfected after 
No. 125| four years of field develop- 
ment an electric furnace for 
pressure carburizing. The furnace 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion is of the 600-pound size. Sizes 
also are furnished up to 1200-pound 
capacity. They are ruggedly con- 
structed, being made of a heavy outer 
stee] shell substantially reinforced and 
insulated. The furnace is provided 
with an operating mechanism which 
permits tilting backward and forward 
to facilitate charging and discharging. 
Insulated plugs are used to close the 
retort both front and rear, and they 
are easily removable for .free access 
for loading and unloading. 


Heating Elements of Alloy Steel 


The heating elements are mounted 
on all four sides of the furnace 
chamber and are of round rod nickel- 
chromium type. The elements are 
mounted in radiant-type refractories 
which permit a direct reflection of 
heat to the retort, and are readily 
removable. Three zones of control 
are provided to secure an even tem- 
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No. 126—Milling machines 
are equipped with inde- 
pendent directional con- 


trol for all movements 
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perature throughout the length of the 
retort. 


Prepared gas under pressure is 
normally used, and is cracked into 
hydrocarbons and absorbed by the 


steel charge. Artificial and natural 
gas as well as carburizing compound 
are as readily used. The case is uni- 
form on the parts treated, and with 
normalized carburizing steels a pene- 
tration of 1/16-inch in 5% hours takes 
place at 1675 degrees Fahr. The 
furnace also may be used for harden- 
ing operations, and has_ successfully 
nitrided steel bars of a dimension to 
require a furnace chamber of extreme 
length with small diameter. 

The rotation of the retort can be 
varied between such wide limits that 
denting or disfiguring of the work is 
eliminated. 











No. 125—Carburizing furnace is equipped with nickel-chromium heating ele- 
ments mounted in radiant-type refractories 
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Millers Have Wide Range 
of Spindle Speeds 


me Cincinnati Milling Machine 
<ay> Co., Cincinnati, has added 
No. 126 two new machines, the No. 
4 plain and universal, to 

its line of millers. These additions, 
one of which, the plain type, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, have 
16 spindle speeds, ranging from 14 
to 450 revolutions per minute, and 
16 table feeds, ranging from % to 
89 inches, which are changed by an 


automatic power shift mechanism con- 
trolled from either the front or rear. 














Independent Control Provided 


Independent directional control lev- 
ers for cross, vertical, and longitudi- 
nal movements of the table, in or out, 
up or down, left or right, are pro- 
vided. Each one of the movements 
also has power rapid traverse with 
the spindle stopped or running. The 
machines are equipped with rear 
hand adjusting cranks for getting 
accurate cross and vertical adjust- 
ments the same as are found at the 
front of the machine; automatic lubri- 
cation of the mechanism by a geared 
pump located inside the column; anti- 
friction bearings; and a cutter coolant 
pump. 

The rectangular overarm has been 
increased in size and made stronger. 
There are no universal joints, while 
the vertical drive shaft is enclosed, 
adding to the safety of the operator. 
The lead-screw construction has been 
improved; the elevating screw is of 
the single piece type, eliminating the 
sleeve; the thread bearing of the nut 
has been increased; and the general 
proportions of the column and knee 
have been increased. 
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No. 127—An adjustable 
groove roll is provided 
with the two way shaper 
to accommodate all thick- 


nNesses 














Heavy-Duty Straightener 


Has Higher Accuracy 


Sutton Engineering Co., 
<Qy> Pittsburgh, recently has 
No. 127 


added to its list of two-way 

straightening machines a 
heavy-duty design which consists of 
nine vertical rolls and seven horizontal 
rolls, provided to get the required ac- 
curacy of straightening demanded. The 
straightener, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is equipped with shafts 
all of which are heat treated chrome- 
nickel steel. It is especially adapted 
to light structural shafts as well as 
flats, hexagons, squares, and other 
shapes. An adjustable groove roll is 
provided to accommodate all thick- 
nesses of flats within the range of the 
machine, thus doing away with roll 
change. The seven horizontal roll at- 
tachment may be traversed so that 














all sizes of hexagons within the range’ 


of the machine may be straightened on 
one groove. 


Portable Unit Extracts 


Scrap Materials 


me Beardsley & Piper Co., Chi- 
<Qy> cago, is announcing a new 
No. 128 portable magnetic separator 
unit which provides positive 
separation of scrap, shot and tramp 
iron from sand and other materials. 
This unit, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, removes only the metal 
parts and does not pick up or waste 
any material being conveyed. 














Has Many Uses 


It may be placed under discharge 
chutes or bins at the discharge or in 
front of the belt or flight conveyors, 
or may be adapted to any machine or 





process where complete magnetic sep- 
aration is necessary. Its flexibility 
makes magnetic separation applicable 
to every handling process where iron 
or steel shot or tramp iron contami- 
nate the products being handled. 


New Drive Employed 


The new unit consists of a short 
belt running between two pulleys, the 
magnetic pulley being at the head or 
drive end. Metal parts or shot are 
picked up by the magnetic pulley and 
are carried over into a suitable dis- 
charge chute. The drive is new in 
application, consisting of a motor-gen- 
erator set, the motor of which drives 
the belt through a speed reducer and 
chain while the generator furnishes 
direct current at correct voltage for 
the separator. This gives a unit that 
requires only one connection to the 
power supply which may be either al- 
ternating or direct current. 


Alloy Electrode Gives 
Ductile Welds 


a Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
<ay> land, has developed a new 
No. 129 electrode to be used for 

welding chrome-nickel steels. 
Since this rod is of the same 18 per 
cent chromium 8 per cent nickel chem- 
ical composition as the corrosion re- 
sisting steel, dense ductile welds are 
said to result. This is accomplished 
by having the welding done in a pro- 
tected atmosphere thus excluding the 
oxygen and eliminating oxidation of 
the metal weld. 














Forms Gaseous Envelope 


The rod is coated with a material 
which in the intense heat of welding 
forms a gaseous envelope around the 
arc. It is used with reversed polarity 
and permits the making of a weld 
that is as impervious to corrosion as 
the metal it joins. The rod is obtain- 
able in three sizes, %, 5/32 and 3/16- 
inch, in the regulation 14-inch lengths, 
and can be used for horizontal, ver- 
tical or overhead welding. 


Standard Spindle Nose 


Increases Accuracy 


2 Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
<ay> Sidney, O., is now building 
No. 130 | lathes with a flanged spin- 
dle nose, recently consid- 
ered for adoption as a standard by 
builders of turning machines. The 
new spindle, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is an upset forging 
and the flange is forged integral with 
the spindle. The short tapered cen- 
tralizing section and the flange, as 
well as the outside diameter are all 





























No. 128—Portable magnetic separator provides positive separation of scrap 
materials from sand 
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No 130—Flanged spindle nose is designed for interchangeability 


ground, locating from the journal 
bearings of the spindle. The taper 
hole in the spindle is also ground. 

Chucks, plates and fixtures which 
are properly machined to the work- 
ing gages will fit on the spindle nose, 
allowing 0.004-inch draw fit against 
the locating flange which perfectly 
centralizes all chucks and fixtures. 
It is possible to interchange a face 
plate of this spindle nose, using pre- 
caution to see that there are no par- 
ticles of dirt between the locating 
surface of the flange and the plate, 
and interchange the plate dozens of 
times having it line up each time 
within a limit of 0.0002-inch. 


Studs Hold Plates 


There are no threads in the flange 
on the spindle; the studs are anchored 
in the body of the chucks, plates and 
fixtures, and nuts on the back of the 
flange are used to hold these plates 
and chucks on the spindle nose mak- 
ing it possible to bolt work to the 
face plate and remove and replace it 
often without the work becoming off 
center. The chucks fit directly on the 
spindle nose, thereby eliminating over- 
hang and increasing the rigidity of 
the mounting. There is no chance for 
work held in a chuck to spring using 
the new flanged spindle nose. The 


driver key eliminates driving strain 
from the studs which are used merely 
to hold chucks and plates on the spin- 
dle nose. 


Instrument Stand Has 
Many Adjustments 


<p> 
No. 131 Switzerland, has put on the 
market in the United States 
though its agents, R. Y. Ferner 
Co., Washington, a new form of stand 
for the inspection of parts making use 
of the micro-indicator manufactured 
by the company. The stand is built to 
meet the high standards of accuracy 
possible with the indicator which reads 
to 1/10,000-inch per division and are 
guaranteed to 1 per cent of their 
range of 0.006-inch. The base and 
column of the stand are of heavy 
construction. The column is 2 inches 
in diameter and the total weight of 
the stand exclusive of the indicator 
and the various accessories is 48 
pounds. 





Society Genevoise d’Instru- 
ments de Physique, Geneva, 











Microscope May Be Used 


An added use of the stand may be 
had by the use of an adapter in 
the supporting arm to hold a microm- 


eter microscope. The fine vertical 
adjustment of the holder will, in 
this case, serve for focusing the 


microscope on the object to be ex- 
amined or measured, while the larger 
adjustment of the arm up and down 
on the vertical column will serve to 
adjust the microscope over pieces of 

















No. 182—AUoy cutting tools are used on high-speed lathe 
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several inches in thickness, the limit 
depending on the working distance 
of the microscope objective used. 
The stand is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 


High Speed Lathes Use 
Alloy Cutting Tool 


Reed-Prentice Corp., Wor- 
ap cester, Mass., is manufac- 
No. 132 


turing two new models of 
sliding gear head lathes 
which are adaptable for high spindle 
speeds to 1250 revolutions per minute, 
































No. 131—Newly perfected instrument 
stand for use in micrometer work 


and entirely suitable for use with 
tungsten carbide cutting tools. Motors 
of 15 horsepower and 1800 revolutions 
per minute can be used with the 
lathes because of the new heavy con- 
struction. 

The lathes, one of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, are 
equipped with self contained motor 
drive and oil pan, and have a quiet, 
rugged and powerful sliding gear 
transmission. The spindles are of heat 
treated chrome-vanadium alloy steel 
running in four bearings with the 
thrust taken on the front bearings. 
A twin disk clutch is mounted within 
the main drive pulley for start and 
stop of the head spindle. The clutch 
has only one point of adjustment, 
easily accessible and is operated by 
levers at quick change bank and apron.. 
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Foundrymen Set for Convention 


HE week of May 12 will see members of the 
"FE isioctens Foundrymen’s association gather- 

ing in convention in Cleveland for the fourth 
time in the organization’s history of 34 years. It 
is fitting that Ohio’s largest city should once more 
become host, for it is second in rank of leading 
foundry centers of North America. Although 
technical sessions and the largest exhibition of 
foundry equipment and supplies will hold the 
center of the stage, visitors can visit and inspect 
the most modern of the local establishments. 


Competition within the castings industry has 
been particularly keen in the last few years and 
at the same time competition without the in- 
dustry has made it imperative that foundry man- 
agers modernize their plants and equipment and 
establish a more definite castings consciousness. 
Among technical subjects up for discussion are 
cast iron metallurgy, steel founding, malleable 
founding, nonferrous practice, melting and core- 
room practice, sand control and materials han- 
dling. In addition, the subjects of management, 
personnel training and foundry costs will be con- 
sidered. Shop operation courses started in 1928 
with cupola practice and amplified in 1929 by 
steel founding will be conducted this year with 
the inclusion of nonferrous practice. 


Considerable significance is attached to the ex- 
hibition because of the restricted nature of the 
Chicago show last year. With ample space avail- 
able, more than 225 manufacturers will present 
and demonstrate new and improved equipment 
which will further mechanize foundry operations. 
Foundrymen will be well repaid for attending the 
1930 convention and exhibition, and attendance 
should be record-breaking. : 





Separating Trains Trebles Output 


HEET mill trains long have included stands of 
S rolls for roughing sheet bars and finishing 

packs of partially-rolled sheets. Furnaces 
for heating the pairs and sheets originally were 
of the combination type. Later the trend was to 
build separate furnaces. Those for heating the 
sheets fronted on the mill standing; those for 
heating the sheet bars were placed in the rear of, 
but between, the sheet furnaces. Backtracking 
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of the product during the rolling process pre- 
vailed, but despite this objection from 8 to 10 tons 
of sheets was finished per mill during a turn 
of eight hours. 

A sheet mill recently completed in Michigan 
includes roughing and finishing stands, but in a 
somewhat different arrangement than the con- 


ventional layout. Roughing and finishing mills 
are coupled in separate trains. Pack furnaces 
are built between. Bars, brought to temperature 
in the pair furnaces, are passed through the 
roughing mills, then through pack furnaces and 
are hot rolled into sheets on the finishing mills. 
The layout affords an output of 30 or more tons 
per mill per turn of eight hours. 

Trebled production is traceable to a separation 
of mill trains. This, however, could not have been 
accomplished had it not been for the develop- 
ment of the pack furnace. Not only does this 
unit permit continuity of processing, but provides 
uniform heating and a better flow of material 
to keep mill rolls occupied. It merits the atten- 
tion of sheetmakers interested in injecting flexi- 
bility into their hot mill practice, and affords a 
means of bettering the welfare of the men in 
the mill crew. 





Road Work Aiding Steel Industry 


STRONG demand for pig iron and certain 

forms of finished steel for equipment used 

in building and maintaining highways is 
encouraging at this time when consumption in 
some other lines is below normal. Road building 
and maintenance is now a three-billion dollar 
industry, meaning that much money is spent in 
a year’s time by federal, state and local govern- 
ments combined. 

Authorities in this truly important industry 
obtain their data from the appropriations made 
available through these public agencies, and the 
fixed sums derived for the purpose in accordance 
with motorcar license fees and gasoline taxes. 
The estimate of an expenditure of approximate- 
ly three billion dollars in 1930 has a practical 
foundation in fact. 

In addition to the federal, state and rural 
highways there is municipal street improvement 
and maintenance, which the Hoover committee 
estimated at one billion dollars for this year. 
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The Hoover conferences gave impetus to the 
entire nation-wide road building program, and 
that it is well underway is evident from visual 
observation and orders for material. 

Highways and highway bridges absorbed 364,- 
850 tons or 1.01 per cent of the total output 
of finished steel in the United States in 1929; not 
a great amount compared with many other activi- 
ties. Highway construction, however, calls for 
equipment, and there is a benefit in this direction 
for the iron and steel industry, which, while it 
cannot be precisely measured, is considerable. 





Tool Buying Is Better Balanced 


AILROAD buying of machine tools in west- 
ern markets the past few years has predomi- 


nated to a lesser extent, and has been giving 


way to a relatively more marked activity from im- 
plement works, electrical appliance manufacturers 
and jobbing shops. Illustrative is the large 
amount of electrical appliance work that has been 
sublet in the Chicago district to tool and die 
shops, or has resulted in heavier buying of pro- 
duction tools, thus helping to create a broad di- 
versification of equipment buyers. A year ago, 
radio manufacturers were steady purchasers of 
production equipment, but this demand has been 
declining. 

The shifts in machine tool buying trends have 
been advantageous on the whole to a well balanced 
equipment market. Shop needs of western rail- 
roads still constitute an important factor, but that 
class of business has become less outstanding in 
view of the growing importance of implement and 
tractor builders and electrical appliance manu- 
facturers in machine tool markets. The long 
range outlook from implement lines is regarded 
satisfactory. Many important steps in farm 
mechanization are being taken, and the end of ex- 
pansion of tractor plants is not yet in sight. 





Skyscraper Scaffold Safer than Home 


CCIDENT prevention in the building con- 
struction industry is making headway, ac- 
cording to representatives of the trade. 

Construction at one time shared with coal mining 
the unenviable position of having the poorest safe- 
ty records of leading industries. Fatalities and 
serious accidents have been common in the erec- 
tion of large buildings, and the fact that steel- 
work on two of the country’s most recent sky- 
scrapers recently was completed without the loss 
of life is evidence that safety work is progressing. 
These two buildings are the Lincoln building at 
New York and the Cathedral of Learning, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Improvement in building construction equip- 


ment in a large measure is responsible for the 
reduction in hazard to workmen. Use of steel 
equipment instead of wood for scaffolding and 
for material handling towers gives an additional 
safety factor not only through its greater strength 
but also because of the shorter time required for 
its erection. 

Building construction, like coal mining, is diffi- 
cult to reduce to a basis where safety is assured 
to the degree that has been accomplished in a 
number of industries. Although some progress 
has been made in this direction considerably more 
improvement is possible, and with the industry 
evincing interest in this movement it is not un- 
likely that the erecting of 10,000 tons of steel 
shapes without loss of life in the near future 
will become the rule rather than the exception it 
is today. 





Shape Fabricators’ Sky Brightens 


OWN $17,606,900 from the comparable week 

a year ago, construction awards in 37 

states in the week of April 12-18, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corp., were valued at $100,- 
146,500. The April 17 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW reported 42,885 tons in structural lettings, 
against 24,020 tons the week preceding, but the 
issue of April 24 reported only 12,825 tons let. 
Total awards for the year to date, including the 
issue of April 24, are 530,495 tons, a decline of 
175,771 tons from the 706,266-ton figure for that 
period in 1929. 

Notwithstanding this poor comparison the 
fabricators’ horizon is brightening. Because so 
much work is projected on architects’ boards, or 
is at the bidding stage but temporarily delayed, 
fabricators and structural mills are optimistic 
concerning the spring and summer. Numbers 
of jobs in every market section promise to reach 
conclusion quickly. 

Cleveland has work contemplated for bridges, 
hotels, department stores, etc., which require 50,- 
000 to 75,000 tons; the Central-Lorain bridge 
job there alone will take 18,000 tons. Detroit 
has several large projects up, including a new 
city. hall. A 7000-ton office building is being let 
in Milwaukee. Chicago has several sizable jobs 
up for bids and in New York, subways, elevated 
roadways, office buildings, etc., require over 75,- 
000 tons. New York, Ohio and various other 
states have notable highway bridge building 
programs, and numerous railroads have grade 
eliminations planned to take large tonnages. 

Prospects are good for an early narrowing of 
the spread between this and last year’s lettings. 
The fact that a buyer’s market prevails may en- 
courage action on some steel work which other- 
wise might be deferred until fall. 
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The Business Trend 
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Industrial Production Index Declines 
DDITIONAL evidence of a relapse in the ESPITE numerous’ unfavorable statistics, 


rate of business recovery continues to come 

to light despite other evidences of irregular 
gains. One of the most important measures of 
industrial activity is the federal reserve board’s 
index of production. This index, based on av- 
erages from 1923 to 1925, inclusive, dropped to 
105 for March compared with 107 for February 
and 118 for March, 1929. 


NDUSTRIAL production, reaching its low 

point in December after six months of steady 
decline, increased about 4 per cent in January and 
8.9 per cent in February, raising high hopes of 
a fairly prompt trade revival. March records 
now reveal a decline in output of nearly 1.9 per 
cent with the month’s index more than 11 per 
cent lower than a year ago and 18 per cent below 
the peak for last June. 


CCOMPANYING the record of curtailed pro- 

duction are other evidences that business 
recovery is slow and laborious. Commodity prices 
continue to recede, employment shows little im- 
provement, retail trade is on a reduced scale and 
car loadings are failing to register more than 
nominal seasonal weekly increases. 
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which chiefly represent what has gone before, 
some measure of recovery is constantly taking 
place. Steelmaking operations are near their 
peak for the year to date, automotive manufac- 
turing schedules are being further expanded, 
many seasonal activities are getting under way 
and adjustments in industry are constructing a 
foundation for future prosperity. 


ECLINES in independent iron and steel com- 

pany earnings during the first quarter of 
1930 of 25 to 50 per cent compared with those 
for the corresponding period of 1929 testify to 
the severity of the industrial depression through 
which the country has been passing. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that of a dozen or more companies 
thus far reporting, only one has shown a deficit 
for the first quarter. All others have shown a 
profit—some a very satisfactory profit. 


REDIT conditions continue favorable. The 

stock market is hesitating after a surpris- 
ingly long and steady upturn. Speculative money 
may yet be diverted to industry in larger volume. 
Although the summer is ahead, the autumn 
months still are full of promise. 
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Building Costs 


UILDING costs have not come down ma- 

terially from the 1929 peak, according 
to the index of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The bank’s March index of all costs 
now stands at 195, down 1 point from the 
level of the four preceding months. This de- 
cline was due to a drop of 1 point in the in- 
dex for materials, which now is 164 against 
169 last April. The wage index continues 
unchanged at 424, the peak for all time. To- 
tal building costs have dropped only 114 per 
cent in six months, the index shows. 
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Steel Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of iron and steel products rose 

during March to 238,333 gross tons, an 
increase of 40,907 tons, or 20.7 per cent, 
compared with February shipments, the de- 
partment of commerce reports. This is the 
largest export tonnage for any month since 
last November. Imports increased 12,253 
tons, or 28.3 per cent, to 55,604 tons, and 
were the largest since October. A large part 
of the gain in exports came from increased 
shipments of iron and steel scrap. Gains 
were made in two-thirds of the items. 
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Steel Castings 


RDERS for commercial steel castings 

during March totaled 122,844 tons, or 
85 per cent of the capacity of producers re- 
porting to the department of commerce. This 
compares with 114,727 tons, or 80 per cent 
in February and with 130,836 tons, or 90 
per cent, in March, 1929. Specifications 
from railroads in March were slightly less 
at 54,058 tons, or 81 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 55,310 tons, or 82 per cent 
in February and 60,743 tons, or 90 per cent, 
for March one year ago. 


Coke Production 


VERAGE daily production of coke de- 

clined during March but the 31-day 
month brought the total up to 4,684,396 tons, 
399,179 tons more than for February, accord- 
ing to the United States bureau of mines. 
By-product output was 4,399,696 tons against 
4,004,217 tons for February and 4,613,075 
tons for March, 1929. Beehive ovens turned 
out 290,700 tons against 281,000 tons in 
February and 533,500 tons one year ago. The 
daily rate of beehive production has been 
steadily downward since last June. 
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Output of Cars and Trucks in the United States 




















According To The Department of Commerce, Washington 
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Automobile Production 


UTOMOBILE production is steadily ex- 

panding although on a plane consider- 
ably below that of one year ago. Passenger 
car output of plants in the United States and 
Canada in March was 354,343 units compared 
with 289,854 in February and 548,256 for 
March, 1929. March production of trucks 
totaled 67,756 units against 49,712 units for 
February and 77,820 for March, 1929. Total 
‘production of all vehicles increased 24 per 
cent in March but remained 31 per cent be- 
low the total for March, 1929. 


Steel Price Index 


RICE weakness in iron and steel products, 

as measured by IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 
weekly index, has continued for two con- 
secutive months—March and April. Quota- 
tions showed indications of becoming stabil- 
ized during February but with this exception 
the trend of prices has been downward 
through a period of about 11 months. At 
$34.28, IRON TRADE REVIEW’S current com- 
posite price of 14 important iron and steel 
products now is the lowest in seven years. 
A 12-cent drop was registeréd this week. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 
Composite Market of 14 Iron and Steel Products 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Market Is Moderately Active and Operating Rates Hold, Yet Outlook 
Is Appraised Less Brightly—Price Weakness Continues 


ARKET developments in finished steel are 

moderately encouraging this week. Im- 

provement in the automotive industry, 
while slow and practically limited to low-price car 
makers, is manifest in slightly heavier specifica- 
tions for strip, sheets and bars. Line pipe ac- 
tivity is heightened by a mild increase in general 
business and the booking of 150,000 to 200,000 
tons of seamless by the National Tube Co. for 
the Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. 


Car, Ship, Building Needs Are Heavy 


Formal inquiry by the Illinois Central railroad 
for 2200 cars, requiring about 25,000 tons of 
heavy steel, coincides with the best equipment 
order week in a month, bookings including 450 
ore cars and gondolas, 800 underframes, 66 mis- 
cellaneous cars and 13 locomotives. Pending ship 
work in the East entails 75,000 tons of plates and 
shapes. A spurt in structural awards, includ- 
ing 11,500 tons for New York subways, more than 
triples last week’s lettings. 

Nevertheless, there is an undercurrent of opin- 


ion, more pronounced in the East than in the 
Middle West, that the iron and steel industry has 
spent its effort for the first half year and is 
heading into a mediocre midsummer situation. It 
is felt that whatever gains are made by the au- 
tomotive industry will fail to neutralize the de- 
fections in other lines, notably the railroads. 
Sentiment, irregular all year, is unmistakably in 
a trough this week. 

Steelmaking operations, which usually at this 
season are at the year’s peak, are generally un- 
changed. For the third consecutive week Steel 
corporation subsidiaries are at 80 per cent. In- 
dependent producers average 72 to 74 per cent, 
also unchanged. Pittsburgh mill operations ap- 
pear-somewhat stronger at 75 per cent, with other 
di-+~iete unchanged at 95 per cent for Chicago and 
Birmingham, 85 for Cleveland and 70 for Youngs- 
town and Buffalo. 

Union Wages Follow Prices Downward : 

Price weakness, as disclosed by the ninth con- 
secutive decline in the IRON TRADE REVIEW com- 








. Apr. 30, March Jan. April 
1980 1980 1980 1929 

















PIG IRON 

Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $20.76 20.76 20.76 20.26 
Basic, valley 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. ............. 18.76 18.80 19.20 20.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.86 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ............ccccccerccereeee 19.00 19.50 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham ............... 14.00 14.50 14.70 15.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace . 18.26 18.26 18.25 20.75 
**No. 2x, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 20.76 20.76 21.56 22.26 
Malleable, valley 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago 19.00 19.50 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago.... ery 25.04 27.04 27.04 

ray forge, del. Pittsburgh.......... meses ee 19.18 19.18 19.36 

‘erromanganese, del. Pittsb urgh............ 103. 7 108.79 104.79 109.79 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments based 
on $18 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 

COKE 

Connellsville furnace, OVENS wn... 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.75 


Connelisville foundry, OVENS nce. 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.75 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 33.00 33.00 33.80 385.00 

Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 33.00 33.00 83.80 85.25 
hearth, Pittsburgh... $8.00 838.00 33.80 34.50 

rods, Pittsburgh $8.00 88.00 40.00 42.00 











Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Rails for rolling, Chicago csccsssnnee 15.00 15.00 14.65 17.50 


Apr. 80, March Jan. April 
1930 1980 19380 1929 


FINISHED MATERIAL 























Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .........ccssecsresesseseree 2.12 S18 28.17 237 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.81 131 191 32.06 
Shapes, Chicago 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.05 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........csssssssscrsseses 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ........:..csscsssee 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.15 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.05 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.25 2.80 2.15 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh ERS. 2.60 2.66 2.70 2.90 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh. piahieiiaabs 8.30 8.30 3.85 3.65 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago........... 2.80 2.80 2.90 3.10 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, "Caaaape 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.85 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago...... 8.46 3.45 38.55 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh  ........cccccscccesccssesse 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..............cssssssese 2.20 2.30 2.85 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... 5.25 5.25 6.26 5.35 
*Comparison for April, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 
No. 10. Ss 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 15.75 16.60 16.556 18.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ............ 18.50 1495 14.50 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ........0.000..+ --- 18.00 18.20 12.65 15.95 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .....cscserseese 15.25 15.25 15.25 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ....sssreseesresseeeees 12.75 18.50 18.40 16.65 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 




















































STE Boston, delivered ..........-css0000 2.1614c to 2.261%4¢ Philadelphia, delivered  ............ » 2.92¢ to 2.97¢ 
EL PLATES Detroit, del. 2.085e Gary, Indiana Harbor ........... 2.75¢ 
sarees Se > Sepeaecaaemansse 1.75¢ to1.80¢ pittsburgh, cold finishing ....... 1.90c to 1.95e Chicago, delivered 2.80¢ 
ge tad re 5 apie he Pittsburgh, forging quality...... 2.05¢ Birmingham, base 2.806 
RMI, OE. Gr ciccinccncentin tec: 2 16\4c to 2.2614c , _ RAIL STEEL nis re NO. 28 sex 
Chicago, base 1.90¢ to 2.00c Chicago Heights «0... 1.80c to 1.85¢ Pittsburgh, b 5.806 to 2.90 
Cleveland, delivered ................. Fila, ORT STING Sissi secscetesneeceesceesecs 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ Ra — ABS seresserensesensnerseseres > “Be to 3.06e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ........ 1.90¢ IRON a GALVANIZED NO. 24 ‘ 
Birmingham, base ..........csseseee 1.95e to 2.00 Chicago, base ......-.cscssssersseneneeeees 1.90¢ Pittsburgh, baS€ cccscecssecssesseeerees 3.25e to 3.80¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base .. 1.85¢ to1.90¢ New York, delivered . 2.07¢c Philadelphia delivered Sapa $.57e to 8.62c 
Pacific Coast, Cif .20c Philadelphia, delivered .............. 2.07¢ to 2.12¢ “ihn Sven “il temas 
. Gary, Indiana Harbor ............ $.40¢ 
St. Louis, « ~ Tess - 2.12c Pittsburgh, refined ...0........sscsseee 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ Chicago, delivered 8.45c 
Detroit, del. ........... - 2,04¢ to 2.09¢ Sieaieice Oe REINFORCING ree Birmingham, Mase id $.48e to 3. me 
ittsburgh, billet cut lengths... oA Sp ee ee 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Stock lengths from mill ........ L85¢ © BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13° 
Pittsburgh, base. ........cccccccssecsesevss 1.75¢ to 1.80c Chicago, billet, 30 tons and over 2.00c Pittsburgh, base*...........0cssssre 2.05c to 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .............::ccee 1.81¢ to 1.91¢ Under 80 tons ........cccccecscescseses 2.40¢ Chicago, district mills ............... 2.85¢ 
a Wee 6 loose sien ocecews 1.8914¢ to 2.00c Chicago, rail steel .......sssesesseee 1.70c to1.75¢ Chicago, delivered  ............cc00 2.40c 
Boston, el. -cccsscssvoessesesnseesoee 2.16YGc to 2.26%4e Road and bridge work............ -80c St. Louis, delivered  ..........000 2.57¢ 
CG. BABI one <icdcesvoererencctecss 1.90c to 2.00c Philadelphia, cut lengths .......... 2.32¢ to 2.42c Philadelphia, delivered .............. 2.47¢ to 2.57¢ 
Cleveland, delivered ..........scssee 1.94c to 1.99¢ CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS Birmingham... conseveagsanessaseeencensene : 2.40¢ 
a “ ik: dian dinesiicas tices aa — Base, Pittsburgh = price is on continuous mill 
irmingham, base ..........c00sereees -95c to 2.00¢ . product. 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ........- 2.00¢ to2.10¢ gp_18 Per cent chrome, § per cent nickel = BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
Pacific Coast, cif. ....... Foe Oe eee e eB CD Pittsburgh, base® aencssncceneeenee 1.90¢ to 2.10¢ 
PON, GRE. Mitipaicdoaiensos 2.04c to 2.09¢ ice 20.5¢ 23¢ 28 ee yo oe _— PNT ie po 
ech se “. icago, eliver eres cscccevcceeecocce ° 
BARS a Sue atitly oo = _ Philadelphia, delivered Slihiahiotatin 2.82¢ to 2.42¢ 
SOFT STEEL Hot strip . 20.5¢ 23e 28e 3 ae Aelivered  .....c..sccesceees ro 
Pittsburgh, base ...sccssscsssssssereeesee Cold strip 256: 0. 2S. stttekeees cake ia on. cantiomens all 
Chicago, base 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A J que” P 
Birmingham, base  ..........cccccccseees 1.95¢ has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% pro ~ AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base .......... 1.90¢ ine., C over 18/23% ine., D over 23/30%. Pitts See : 3.80¢ 
Pacific Coast, Cif. ..cc.cccsscsessessese 2.35¢ ittsburgh, - ee 4.09¢ 
Cleveland, base, local mills........ 1.80¢ SHEETS Detroit, ag T ‘ 
Cleveland, del., outside mills... 1.82i%ec SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 Pittsburgh a 3.20¢ to 8.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...:..scssssssssnuve  2.12¢ t62.17¢ Pittsburgh, base. ..cccsesssseesun Renee. eS : 
New York, delivered ...cccsssessveee 2.14c to 2.19¢ Detroit, delivered .ccseccessessecsessees 2.84¢ (Turn to the following page) 
posite to the lowest point since early April, 1922, car builders are booked to July 15, indicating 


was accentuated this week by further concessions 
in sheets and a reduction of 50 cents a ton in pig 
iron at Chicago, to $19, furnace. Iron and steel 
scrap prices in most districts have{ given further 
ground, and in many finished steel lines there is 
listlessness and a marked lack of support. 

Those wage levels dependent on open-market 
prices are now feeling the effects of this..deterxi- 
oration in the market. Wages in unionized sheet 
mills for May and June will be reduced 414 per 
cent, the first cut since 1927 and the lowest rates 
paid since 1922. Bar iron mill puddlers were cut 
25 cents a ton for March and April, and now an- 
other 25 cents is taken off the May-June rate. 


Pig Iron Buying Is Declining 


Pig iron buying, which early in April was for 
immediate needs only but good in volume, has flat- 
tened out, and the April lead over March ship- 
ments is less than anticipated. However, no 
stocks have accumulated either at furnaces or 
foundries. Another stack at Buffalo has been 
blown out. Southern prices are easier. Territory 
competitive to Chicago likely will experience an 
adjustment to the second 50-cent reduction there 
since March 1. Activity in beehive coke is light 
but prices are un- 
changed. Chicago plate 
mills still look to early 
placement of the Texas- 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


heavy plate specifications through this quarter. 
Bar specifications at Chicago require 7-day op- 
erations in some mills. In the Mahoning valley, 
hot strip mills have spurted in the past week. 
Pittsburgh finished steel producers generally 
report slightly better bookings. 


Shapes 200,000 Tons Behind 1929 


Structural steel awards this week totaling 41,- 
060 tons, far outstripped the 12,825 tons of last 
week but fell short of the 71,432 tons bought in 
the corresponding week of 1929. For the year to 
date 571,555 tons has been placed, against 777,698 
tons a year ago. 

March exports of iron and steel products, at 
238,338 gross tons, brought first quarter ship- 
ments to 660,849 tons, compared with 804,932 
tons a year ago. March imports were 55,604 
tons, like exports a gain over February, and made 
the first quarter total 141,269 tons, gainst 165,686 
tons in the first quarter of 1929. 

As consumers of Lake Superior iron ore indi- 
cate their requirements more definitely, some 
producers are forecasting a 55,000,000-ton year, 
compared with 66,000,000 tons last season. The 
first cargoes are down from the head of the lakes. 
A reduction in pig iron 
at Chicago and in blue 
annealed sheets lowered 
the IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Chicago gas line, which This week (April 30, 1930)......sscssssssessseseeeee $34.28 composite 12 cents, to 
will require nearer 300,- Last week (April 23, 1930).......sssecssssecseesseensernseneeeneens 34.40 $34.28. The average 
000 tons than 200,000 One month ago (March, 1930)................:ccsscssseseeessesees 34.95 for April was $34.44, 
tons if a contemplated a é — ; — a ROD ais xriplenteressctoentions Aiea compared with $34.95 
heavier section is speci- ‘Ton years ago (April, 1920) .......................6749 for March and $36.81 
fied. Chicago district Fifteen years ago (April, 1915) ..-.scccsscsssssesssssseessses 22.66 last April. 
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HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts............. 1.80c to 1.90c 
Delivered, Detroit. ceccccccccsssscooen 2.09¢ 

Hot strip 6, to 24-in., Pitts. ne 
Delivered Detroit ...............0. 

Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 


RE Ab TMS 1.90c¢ to 2.00c 
Bt Dette OO BE secicscrrtatenetcenetyotped 1.80¢ to 1.90c 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Re ae eRe 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 


Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 


Cleve. (8 tons and over)........ 2.55¢ to 2.60c 

Delivered, Detroit. ............+:0+ 2.78%c 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

QUDEY - ccrdessitnsiviisventnijieadintnenens 2.80c to 2.90c 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled—f.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 
Alloy dif- Net 100 
8.A.E. Series Number — Ib. bars 
0. 











A ORIEURENSEES a UEN 2.90 
SDIEED : eicastnresciteesuiieonah 3.20 
8 ee ae eae 4.15 
SE aS ree 4.90 
) Saree 3.20 
ERE TR Sg 4.00 
LEE Ae 6.45 
| RE 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. 3.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ... 3.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 125- 

SD TIES. scesninsesiieitadeansipbioes 1.05 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. .......... 0.35 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. .......... 0.45 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ....... 0.20 2.85 
SE 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel. 4 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanad’ m 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ........... 0.95 3.60 
9250 (flats) .......cccrcsreseress 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares).. 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2%4 in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.l. 2.10¢ 

Do, delivered, Detroit ............ 2.28M%ec 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo ................. 2.10¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c¢ to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 















Pittsburgh, open- ona dedinkabain $33.00 
Pittsburgh, 33.00 
CNNOIIIID  viccssccstistiitisstssininessbatiins 33.00 
Cleveland ...... 83.00 
Philadelphia 38.30 
NP Serer 35.00 
Forging, Chicago .... ra 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ..... ak 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ................ 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
A $33.00 
SIDED. cicicscherichatasichanceniins 38.00 
REINER deckencednommphinesnetaghedoniepabvenses 33.00 
IIIS srssctdticldsdaicessailihicapidicchlbseadie 35.00 
SLABS 
i ROE... sidtnaietintvesiahdreanitrices $33.00 
0 RRO SE eee 33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland .................. $38.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh .......... 1.80¢ to 1.85c¢ 
IRON ORE 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 514% %........ $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer, 51%%_........ 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 5144 % 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51%4% .... 4.50 
High phosphorus, 5114 %............ 4.40 





Current Rolled Steel Prices 
PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 
Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
(To Merchant Trade) 
Standard wire nails $2.20 to 2.30 





Cement coated nails ................ 2.20to 2.80 
Galvanized mails  ............:ccccesesee 4.20 to 4.30 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples .....ccccccesessereee 2.65c to 2.75c 
Galvanized staples  .............:ccesee 2.90c to 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galvanized .......... 2.85c to 2.95c 
Annealed fence WiTE .......-..:ccse-00 2.35c to 2.45c¢ 
Galvanized Wie ..........sc0ecssseeneere 2.80¢ to 2.90c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 





Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40¢ 
Spring Wire ....2...0.<..200000+ 3.40c 
Wire, delivered Detroit 2.535c 
Nails, delivered Detroit $2.435 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher; Fairfield, 
Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.55¢ 
Cut nails, l.c.1., f.o.b. mills ........ 2.65¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
8/16-in. tO YeriN..........c.c0eeeceeees 33 1/8 and 5 off 
O/T aa. BO LEM sssisscickicrvinesecctiiectiininete 83 1/8 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 

Six-inch and over, Birming’m..$37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ..........csse 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ......cs-0000 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base .... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20 ; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh - 
5 


*Tin plate, coke base ..........0 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24... $.99¢ 
*Price subject to quantity differentials. 
WASHERS 


Wrougint, c.l., Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, l.c.l, Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago ............ $7.00 to 7.10 off 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-68% (contract)—10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%. nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 

55%, iron, 6-10% manganese 11.00 to 11.50 
North African low phosphorus 11.50 to 12.00 
Swedish basic, 65% ......... . 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus 11.50 to 12.00 
Spanish and North African 

basic, 50 to 60%  .....scccccereeee 10.00 to 11.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot and future, short 

ton unit, duty paid.................... 14.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. $22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit; cargo lots. 





Caucasian (52-55 per cent)...... 30 cents 
Indian (48-50 per cent) ........ 30 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent)... 28 cents 
FLUORSPAR 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton...... $18.00 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton...... 519. 50 to 20.50 





RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 lb...$25.00 to 29.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills .... $36.00 








Angle bars, Chicago ‘pase 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills .............. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. .... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. . Stand. — 

bers 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago a -80¢ 
TOO WRRGR, MAN Cilia ccinicnssne $41.50 





BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lists, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ........sssssccsecseres 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 3 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Re UG orcad caceccnitecp tahini 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread  ...........c.csccseoe 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 34 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
NX FEEL ALC AADAC, 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ....... 60 to 70 off 
PND oaiibtkptrciasrtecisececesce 6 
SRS a eee 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ...........08 60 to 70 off 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 
20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 











I BI iisitesiaacctestiinessctcbonsinnn 60-5 off 
NUTS 
TRIE iio cscs ic asiccsivsoniacnnindebicinns 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smailler............ 85-10 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
BNNs ics chachacenin sane lthgs contbatepindaninlaeinee 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ..........+ 3.10c 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............ 8.20c 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts......70 and 10 off 
CE SS iiss cnctkciinctaiiitnpehoiinan 70 to 70 and 10 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more, 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 





Pennsylvania 
Ohi 


MIE cities liisectinitolsnasedkte ecbecesnvpnpsouson 
Kentucky Rohaiea 
0 Fee SPER A IIR ORD 
EEN crcnrspnvespcckxecinntncts 

Georgia and Alabama 


Second Quality 








Pennsylvania 35.00 to 38.00 

_ ae 35.00 to 38.00 
BEI pass ncscssesccthiseeasese 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri ............... 35.00 to = 00 


Maryland 





SILICA BRICK 





Pennsylvania  ......:.cc0csesscesseserscereres 48.00 
Joliet, Iil., East Chicago, Ind.... 52.00 
Birmingham 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
OB ee Be ire isin 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore poy 
Dead-burned grain magnesite.. $40.00 
Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
De BAG Fe BY, cxcvesreenniesessscrvivnesiplone $45.00 
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HE market for pig iron is quieter, and the 

i chief development is another reduction of 50 
cents a ton by furnaces in the Chicago dis- 

trict, following a similar revision March 1. 
ther readjustment is likely to be made in adjoining 
market territories as occurred when prices at Chi- 
cago previously were marked down. 
easier price tendency has been noted in competitive 


ume of new pig iron business is 

‘little changed from the _ rela- 

tively slow rate of the past two 
months, although foundry iron is mov- 
ing in slightly heavier tonnage to 
some small melters. April shipments 
show a slight gain over those of 
March but incoming tonnage is little 
if any ahead of March. New buying 
is restricted to small individual orders 
for early shipment and the aggregate 
is insufficient to increase production. 
Inquiries are small. Prices are un- 
changed at $18.50, base, valley, for 
foundry and basic, and $19 for bes- 
semer and malleable. 

Boston, April 29.—The pig iron mar- 
ket is quieter, only 1500 tons having 
been booked in this district in the 
past week. Mystic Iron Works took 
500 tons of this total. Fewer in- 
quiries are noted. Buffalo iron gen- 
erally is quoted $16.50, base, furnace, 
but it is reported No. 2X iron also 
can be bought for this price. 

New York, April 29.—Pig iron sales 
for the past week again totaled around 
8000 tons, comprised mainly of small 
lots. Pending inquiry is the lightest 
in several weeks, approximately 2000 
tons. Buffalo iron is unchanged at 
$16 to $16.50, base, but southern iron 
is $18 to $18.50, New York docks, 
compared with $18.50 a week ago. 

Philadelphia, April 29.—Sales of pig 
iron are comprised of small and mod- 
erate size lots for early shipment 
and the total is comparatively light. 
Several sales were made here in the 
past week by southern furnaces, main- 
ly at $13, base, Birmingham, for the 
standard foundry grade. 

Buffalo, April 29.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co. banked a furnace at Lackawanna 
yesterday, reducing to ten the num- 
ber of active stacks in this district. 
It is understood the large output of 
a new furnace recently blown in at 
Lackawanna is responsible. Sales and 
inquiries are small. Some iron is be- 
ing shipped by barge canal and ad- 
ditional tonnage may be moved by the 
Great Lakes. Prices are steady. 

Cleveland, April 29.—April did not 
develop the expected expansion in pig 
iron. A large merchant producer’s 
sales were larger in March, but its 
shipments in April were slightly below 
those of March. Another merchant 


P ITTSBURGH, April 29.—The vol- 


interest’s sales and shipments each 
show an increase of about 10 per cent 
in April over March. Steelworks fur- 
naces did a little less in the merchant 





Pig Iron 












Fur- 


In fact, an 


INN itl ui 





Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace ............++ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ................. 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace ............::::c0 18.50 
SOM, FURR, Gs TR. cscs cesscccovessceorss 19.00 
PRO; Mile 2. UI «baka nscaversescesqnsctecieci 19.63 to 20.13 
Basic, del. eastern Pa. ...........ss0000 18.76 to 19.25 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local del. ........ 8.00 
Malleable, valley furnace ................ 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.50 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh. ............. 20.13 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace ............. 19.00 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. .............. 20.26 to 22.40 
Malleable, Granite City fur. .......... 19.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.50 
No. 1X, Eastern, del. Phila. ........ 21.26 
No. 1X, Buff., fur. for local del. .... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace ........ 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to 20.13 
No. 2 plain, Buff. fur. for local del. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City .............. 20.00 
No. 2 plain, del. Phila. ........ 20.26 


No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.... 





No. 2, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del........ 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Bir. base, local del. .... 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland ....... 19.51 to 20.51 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Chicago ......... 18.20 to 19.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis 18.42 to 18.92 


. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely. ........ 18.25 to 19.25 





No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely. ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely. .... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely..... 20.21 
No. 2X, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Newark, Buffalo all rail.... 19.78 to 20.28 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. .......... 20.76 
No. 2X; Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston............ 21.91 to 22.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................ 18.25 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ........ 18.50 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 19.13 to 19.63 
Low phos., standard, valley 27.00 


Low phos., standard, Phila. .......... 24.76 
Low phos., copper bearing fur........ 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 27.04 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 63.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.13 per ton. 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
$28; 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $32; 18—$33 
to $34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$38; 15—$41; 16—$43.50; 17 
—$46.50. 


CANADIAN PRICES 





No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto .......... $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ........ 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 23.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto ... E 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal ........ccsce 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal .... 22.60 
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Prices Again Reduced 50 cents at Chicago— 
Southern Iron Also Easier—Market Quieter 
—Another Buffalo District Stack Blown Out 


naces now are getting “in line.” 
are smaller than in recent weeks, the market lack- 
ing the snap which promised so much at the begin- 
ning of the quarter. 
slightly heavier than in March. Considerable iron 
still is being shipped on first quarter contracts. 
Another stack in the Buffalo district is blown out. 





territory for several weeks, and the Chicago fur- 


Sales generally 


Shipments in April were 


market, two steelworks furnaces here 
having been blown out. Bookings for 
second quarter are considerably below 
normal and much iron remains to be 
scld. Several makers still are ship- 
ping iron on first quarter contracts. 
Inventories at furnaces and foundries 
are the smallest since Jan. 1. Sales 
in the past week by furnace interests 
in Cleveland, Detroit and Toledo ag- 
gregated 15,000 tons, as in the week 
preceding. In Cleveland the market is 
dull, and in view of the curtailed out- 
put and light demand Cleveland fur- 
naces are not pushing sales in out- 
side territory. Small tonnages con- 
tinue to bring $19, base, furnace, for 
local delivery, while for outside ship- 
ment the price is nominal at $18.50, 
base. Other lake furnaces continue 
to quote $19 to 19.50, base, for ship- 
ment in northern Indiana and lower 
Michigan, though the lower figure is 
more general. 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—While 
pig iron sales continue to be made 
by merchant furnaces, the volume of 
new business does not vary much from 
week to week. The larger portion of 
bessemer tonnage goes under contract 
to makers of ingot molds. Prices con- 
tinue $18.50 for basic and No. 2 found- 
ry, and $19, furnace, for bessemer and 
malleable. 

Chicago, April 29.—Prices of pig 
iron have been reduced 50 cents a 
ton in this market, effective May 1, 
the new quotations being $19, base, 
furnace for foundry and malleable. 
This brings the Chicago furnace price 
$1 a ton lower than that a year 
ago, and more in line with quotations 
in other districts. The price was re- 
duced 50 cents a ton on March 1. 
April shipments are estimated at about 
12 per cent more than those of March. 
Several implement makers are or- 
dering only 30 days’ requirements, A 
southern Wisconsin implement maker 
is closing for about 2000 tons. Sales 
of 500 tons of low phosphorus iron 
are noted. Activity in southern iron 
is fair. A cargo of iron is due to 
arrive here by vessel May 1. Other 
boat iron is being sold in this dis- 
trict at $19, Chicago base, or less. 

Cincinnati, April 29.—Total pig iron 
sales in this district during the past 
week fell short of 3000 tons, a reces- 
sion of 1000 tons or more from the 
weekly average recently noted here. 
A central Ohio buyer took 500 tons of 
northern for second quarter delivery. 


(Concluded on Page 159) 
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Coke 





New Sales Limited Mainly to 
Small, Spot Lots—Shipments to 
Foundries Seasonally Slow 





ments on contracts, with the movement to foundries season- 


or business for the present is restricted mainly to ship- 


ally slow. A few sales of Connellsville beehive furnace coke 
have been made for shipment in May, while smaller spot orders are 


more numerous. 


Standard furnace coke holds at $2.60, base, Con- 


nelisville, some fuel of lower quality being offered at $2.50. 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Shipments of 
beehive coke are steady, but new 
business continues quiet. Some ton- 
flage is being placed for shipment 
during the coming month, though buy- 
ing generally is limited to occasional 
spot orders. Prices are unchanged, 
with lower quality furnace coke avail- 
able at $2.50, and standard grades 
generally held at $2.60, minimum. 
Foundry coke is slightly more active 
in premium brands, but the demand 1s 
seasonally slow. Prices are steady. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended April 
19 was 31,170 tons, compared with 
33,320 tons the preceding week and 
71,450 tons in the same period a year 
ago, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Boston, April 29.—Demand for do- 
mestic coke is brisk, but foundries 
and other consumers are ordering on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Prices are un- 
changed. 

New York, April 29.—Beehive fur- 
nace coke is holding at $2.50 to $2.75, 
Connellsville, for standard grades, al- 
though some distress lots are offered 
at concessions. Beehive foundry coke 
is $3.50 to $3.75, Connellsville, and 
$4.85, Latrobe, Pa. By-product found- 
ry coke is holding at $9.40, Newark; 
$11, New England; and $9, Phila- 
delphia. 

Cincinnati, April 29.—Demand for 
by-product foundry coke this month 
will show no improvement over March. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 29.—Ship- 
ments of by-product foundry coke are 
active, and the outlook is for continua- 
tion of activity at least on the present 
basis for three to six months. Pro- 
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Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville furnace ...................0 $2.60 
Connellsville foundry ..................... . 8.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry ...............000....... 6.00 
Wise county foundry ...................... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace .................0.... 3.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. c.ccccccccccceeeses $9.00 to 9.40 
DRICRHO DVOTB  ...cersvsescccoessesscccecee sss 8.00 
New Bagland, del. ...........01..00..:... : 11.00 
i IG: RII“ sranhcssntitaerbllaredeensananesye 9.00 
Birmingham, OVENS «0... cee: 5.00 
NSS ere 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis.. 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
I I sat siacnsstiieslapdelailiil 8.75 
I SO ition is aseinsineemeanninaniines 8.50 
Philadelphia,  del.................000000+ : 9.00 


THUUEVEERARUEAOLUTYEUET EY APU RAE ELE ETE 
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duction is steady and prices are un- 
changed. 

St. Louis, April 29.—Melters in the 
West and Southwest have placed sub- 
stantial orders for by-product coke 
and the movement continues in fair 
volume. Prices are steady. 





Ferroalloys 





Demand for Spiegeleisen and Ferro- 
manganese More Active 


New York, April 29.—A pickup is 
reported in spot orders and contract 
specifications for spiegeleisen. Prices 
are unchanged at $34, furnace, on car- 
load lots, domestic material, 19 to 21 
per cent. Ferromanganese also is 
slightly more active with prices un- 
changed at $99, duty paid, tidewater, 
to users of carloads to 500 ton an- 
nually, with differentials on larger 
quantities. 

Tungsten is weak and prices are 
nominal. Small lots are offered at 
$14, a short ton unit and less, but 
large lots are said not to be available. 
Practically no business is being done. 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Ferroalloy 
shipments show a slight gain for the 
past several days although the im- 
provement over March is small. The 
movement of ferromanganese continues 
closely adjusted to the rate of opera- 
tions in the iron and steel industry. 
Spot buying in spiegeleisen is dull. 
Ferrotungsten continues quiet and easy, 
with prices generally $1.35 to~ $1.40. 
Business in this product, however, is 
not sufficiently heavy to provide a 
thorough test. Prices of other ferro- 
alloys are unchanged, with demand 
steady. 

Chicago, April 29.—A cargo of Eng- 
lish low phosphorus iron and a cargo 
of English spiegeleisen have been 
ordered for direct shipment here, it 
is reported. Shipments of ferroalloys 
are holding up. 


Cuts Equipment Prices 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced a price reduc- 
tion to be effective immediately of 
from 3 to 5 per cent covering various 
standard lines of electric apparatus. 
These reductions were made as a re- 
flection of the recent recession in the 
price of copper. 








Farm implements manufactured in 
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the United States in 1929 had a value 
of $650,000,000. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Gain Over March Shown in New Buy- 
ing—Specifications Are Steady 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 144 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Business in 
bolts, nuts and rivets continues to 
show a moderate gain over March. 
Specifications from large structural 
shops are well maintained, although 
smaller interests are slightly less ac- 
tive. Demand from railroads is slower. 
Operations hold at about 65 per cent. 
Prices are steady at 60 to 70 off for 
bolts and nuts and 3.10c, Pittsburgh, 
for large rivets. 


New York, April 29.—While still 
slack, bolt and nut demand is show- 
ing a slight pickup. Eastern mills 
generally are operating at about 60 
per cent, compared with 55 to 60 re- 
cently and in the case of one mill, 
operations now range 70 to 75 per 
cent, the gain being due largely it is 
understood, to business from other 
districts. 

Philadelphia, April 29.—Some large 
rivet consumers believe recent bar 
concessions should be applied to the 
rivet price but lack of tonnage in- 
quiries has delayed a test. Specifica- 
tions against contracts at 3.10c, base, 
for second quarter continue fair. Bolt 
and nut demand is slow at 60 and 70 
off list. 

Chicago, April 29.—Due in part to 
slightly improve specifications from 
the automotive industry, a more favor- 
able outlook is shown in bolts, nuts 
and rivets. April orders for nuts 
and bolts are about equal to March 
but much below April, last year. Job- 
ber orders are steady. Prices are 
unchanged. Large structural rivets 
are 3.20c, Chicago, and rivets 7/16- 
oy and smaller are 70 to 70 and 10 
off. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid oo... $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.. 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace spot? ..........c00...... 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

Allowed, carloads ..........ccccsceesseecsee 83.50 

IDO, BOMB CRPIORG <coseccecsscocockccscdéecces 88.50 

ey Te eS ee ee Caer eee 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per lb., con., del........ 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery .......cccccccccccse 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. cont........ 1.35 to 1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis ........ 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net ton ......0..0..... 160.00 

Do, one ton to carload 2.0.0.0... 170.00 


Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)............ 
_ tCarloads. Differentials apply to large quan- 
tities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities. 


122.50 
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Dullness Continues with Some 
Scra Further Decline—Melt Holds at 
Fair Rate Generally 














ITTLE change is seen in iron and steel scrap, the tendency being 

downward, though the recession is slow and some markets are 
stationary. Melters are consuming fairly good tonnages and 
» this is giving some strength. Heavy melting steel has yielded less 
than other grades and quotations on it are fairly steady. 


KIO Market Section 


are weaker. Railroad couplers and 
knuckles have been graded down $1. 
Sharp recessions also have been made 
in 2 and 3-foot rail ends. Tonnage 
buyers are able to purchase 3-foot 
rails at $15.75, gross, delivered. The 
recent Santa Fe railroad list brought 
a top price of $15.25, delivered, for 
3-foot rail crops. Heavy melting steel 
is steady on the basis of $13 to $13.50, 
despite weakening in other lines. Two 
tonnage sales at $13.50 have helped 
stabilize the melting steel quotations. 
The recent depressions in outside mar- 
kets and the unfavorable outlook as 














1 to increases in automotive steel or- 
h Chicago, April 29.—As a result of in consumer sales of steel angle bars, ders, have added to the depression. 
‘y extensive selling, virtually all grades iron car wheels, heavy forge scrap, Boston, April 29.—There is no 
. of iron and steel scrap except heavy railroad malleable, railroad coil and change of note in the scrap market. 
0 melting steel are weaker. Declines leaf springs, and No. 1 railroad Some buying by eastern and western 
r of 25 to 50 cents have been made wrought. Machinery cast grades also Pennsylvania mills has developed in the 
ly 
: Iron and Steel Scrap Pri 
ron a ee Crap rrices 
) Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
F ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chi., rolled steel.... 16.00 to 16.50 
' Steel Works Scrap Chicago eeecsseseseen 14.50 to 15.00 Birmingham,chem. 12.00 to 18.00 Cincinnati. ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
. HEAVY MELTING STEEL a ee na 12.00 to 12.50 Birmingham, plain 7.00 to 8.00 N. Y., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
Birmingham .......... 10.50 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 9.00 to 9.25 Pittsburgh, iron... 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston, dealers .... 9.00to 9.50 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers .... 5.00to5.50 Pittsburgh, steel... 19.50 to 20.00 
: Buffalo, No. 1........ 14.00 to 15.00 bloom crops........ 17.50 to 18.00 Buffalo .... 10.50 to 11.00 St. Louis, iron .... 13.50 to 14.00 
j Buffalo, No. 2........ 12.00 to 12.50 Cleve. billet and Chicago 9.25 to 9.75 St. Louis, steel...... 15.00 to 15.50 
’ CAI: ciciithicitinsine 13.00 to 13.50 bloom crops ........ Cincinnati, deal... 8.00to 8.50 East Pa. steel 19.50 to 20.50 
; Cincinnati, deal.... 11.50 to 12.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 20.00 to 21. 0 Cleveland ........:...+00 9.50 to 10.00 East Pa. iron 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1.... 13.25 to 13.75 Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers ... 8.00 to 8.25 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.50 to 13.00 bloom crops ...... 21.50 to 22.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 10.50 to 11.00 Bi 
Detroit, No. 1 deal. 11.50 to 12.00 Pitts. Sheet bar Eastern Pa, chem. 14.00 on cup.. 10.00 to 11.00 
Detroit, No. 2 deal. 10.00 to 10.50 GUNIINL” sadccadnencianins 21.00 to 21.50 New York, deal... 6.50 to 7.00 Buffalo ..........srsven 18.25 to 13.75 
East Pa., del. mill 13.50to 14.00 prRogs, SWITCHES. GUARDS Pittsburgh ........... 10.50 to11.00 Boston, textile .... 12.00 to 13.50 
N. Y. deal R. R..... 10.00 to _ Chicago ....... 14.00 to 14.50 St. Louis ............. 9.25 to 9.50 a es Po Ge eH 
5 lle on ll 7S » 18.00 to 13.50 PIPE AND FLUES Chicago, agri. ...... 18.15 to 13.70 





N. Y., deal. yd. .... 7.25 to 7.50 
; SHOVELING STEEL : 
Pittsburgh No. 1.. 15.50 to 16.00 18.00 to 18.50 Cincinnati, deal 


St. Louis, No. 1 sel. 18.00 to 13.25 Chicago 



















Federal, Ill. 12.00 to 12.25 Cleveland 11.00 to 11.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cleveland, cupola.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Granite City, Ill... 11.00 to 11.50 St. Louis 12.00 012.50 Buffalo .cececssecsssseene 10.50 to 11.00 Naerge net eval... 10.50 to 11.00 
ag Sots . 6.50 : i " Sag o 11.25 ast Pa. cupola .... 15.50 
ger ok 32) aangene wd Iron Mill Scrap poe glen ‘x00 t0 9.50 N. Y cup. deal... 10.85 
COMPRESSED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00to11.50 N. Y., del. local 
Buffalo (dealers).... 12.00 to 12.50 ae New York, deal...... 1.15 foundries ............. 15.00 
CHICAGO ..cescseesceessesene 12.00 to 12.50 Birmingham .......... 10.00t0 11.00 gt ronis’ ............ 10.25 to 10.50 Pittsburgh, cupola 15.00 to 16.00 
Cleveland. ............++. 12.50 to 18. 00 Boston, dealers .... 10.00 to 10.50 FORGE FLASHINGS San Fran., del. «+ 18.50 to 14.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 11.25t011.75 Buffalo, No. 1 ........ 10.50 to 11.00 Bette a ccosncisosesni 14.50 to 14.75 
- i. won on. 13.00 Buffalo, ; ee pores 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 8.00to 8.25 St. L. No. 1 mach. 18.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh .............. 15.50 to 16.00 Chicago, No. 1........ 12.75 t0 18.20 Buffalo .........cssssee 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Valleys on. ccsssssseee 15.50 to 16.00 Chicago, No. 2 .... 13.00t0 13.50 Cleve. over 10 in. 11.25 to 12.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cincinnati, No. 2.. 11.50 t0 12.00 Detroit ccc... 10.00 to 10.50 HEAVY CAST 
Eastern Pa. ......... 15.50 to 16.00 FORGE SCRAP DORE | icceiataiae 10.50 to 11.00 
Buffalo ...sccsecceeseeesees 9.50 to 10.00 =N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 Boston, dealers .... 7.00to 8.00 Boston, mach. cast. 14.50 to 15.25 


Cincinnati, deal. .... 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 15.50 to 16.00 Chicago 








Cleveland ........0:..+ 10.50 to 11.00 St. Louis, No. 1.... 11.00 to 11.25 Cleve., breakable.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 t0 11.50 St. Louis, No. 2.... 12.00 to 12.25 prong ba ane omtefcetinre ol Detroit, auto, net 
Pittsburgh ............. 14.00 to 14.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ‘ Dealers .......sssss00 12.00 to 12.50 
RE, TES sscssemeraiuns 8.50 to 9.00 poston ooo coccccoscoceese 8.00 to 8.50 Chicago, net ......... 16.75 to 17.25 Detroit, break. deal 7.00 to 7.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE Eastern - ore 18.50 to 14.00 St. Louis ................ 17.50 to 18.00 2 _ ar pe = ee 
oS pn 7.50 to 8.00 New York, deal... 9.25to 9.75 a Cee see ee 
Ceeanel 8.00 to 8.50 BUSHELING Iron, Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh. ......... ae Or ee 
| Detroit, dealers .... 8.50to 9.00 Buffalo No. 1........ 12.50 to 14.00 AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
| en 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago, No. 1........ 11.00 to 11.50 Boston, railroad .... 16.00 to 16.50 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Cinn., No. 1 deal. 9.25 to 9.75 Boston, deal. .......... 6.75 to 7.00 = Buffalo > 16.00 to 16.50 
Cine, Nes 2 ccc. GSE to 676 Be ances esicsiiccsievss 12.50 to 13.00 Chicago “earl ha aes: 14.75 to 15.25 
Birmingham ........... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleveland, No. 2... 9.50to0 10.00 Chicago steelworks 10.50to0 11.00 = @,; Faipense Abeer =~ 
Boston, dealers .... 8.00 to 9.50 Detroit, No. 1 new Cleveland vives 1940001850 Getee melmeed. ease 
I Nie 17.00 to 17.50 0 BRIG: PS 10.25 to 10.75 Eastern i, oes 13.00 Clan.. agri ’ deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago (3 feet).... 15.25 to 15.75 St. ons No. 1.... 9.50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh adetuiinagies 14.00 to 14.50 Claveland. cai... 17.00 to 17.50 
i Chicago (2 feet)... 15.75 to 16.25 Valleys, new No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 St. Louis .......scsse0 10.00 to 10.50 Detesit. sabe dent. 14.00 re 14.50 
. Cincinnati, deal... 17.75 to 18.25 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES St. Louis, rail........ 13.50 to 14.00 
——— — -- 15.50 t0 16.90 Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 8.00 Birmingham .......... 14.00 to 15.00 } ; 
ittsburgh, (open- . go ee r shi : 
hearth, @ ft.'and Buffalo ween $28t0 915 Buttle --e-r---- 1600001680 Miscellaneous Scrap 
opt a pt Chicago sprees ‘ . Chicago  .rveccessecesevns 17.90 to 18.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
: . incinnati, . Eastern Pa. ........ 22.00 to 22.50 
STOVE PLATE Cleveland .......:ssss 9. : Pitisbureh ........... 21.00 to 21.50 _ __ & fest and over 
Birmingham ........ 10.00 to 11.00 Detroit ............. ve 1, a ae 2 ee 18.50 to 19.00 Seen sevesceee pry tind og 
Boston, consumers 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pa. : SHAFTING tal = epee gy bet Sea 
Buffal 11.75 to 12.00 | New York, deal...... 7.00 Boston, ship point 18.00to 15.00 Butelo ey ea 4 
ul BID  ccovcoccncces eee e . Pittsbur sg 10.50 to 11.00 0S on, ship poin a oO e Chicago 15.00 to 15.50 
£ 
Chicago, net .......... 10.00 to 10.50 Chicago ............ .- 16.25 to 16.80 
- 1 8.25 to 8.75 St Louis .. 6.75 to 7.25 18.25 Eastern Pa. ............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Roache, “Gok, dock, RO to' GA. SHEE orm 11.25 to11.75 Neer vor, deal. 14.00 to 14.60 NOW YOrK seme ecto 
a 10.50 MIXED BORINGS, TURNINGS St. Louis * 18,00 to 18.50 EL DGD sati cctccconcens 13.50 to 14.00 


N. Y., deal., mill.. 7.50to 8.00 For blast furnace use 




















to 9.00to 9.50 Cincinnati, mach. 


EA 16.00 to 16.50 Buffalo, breakable 9.75 to 10.25 








cupolas, gross .... 18.25 to 18.75 





LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 











. Boston, dealers ... 5.00 to 5.50 . 

OO ET ites I: MS aigenieacas 110001128 «fron Foundry Scrap — Chicago, cut wis 16.50 to 17.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cincinnati, deai...... 8.00 to 8.50 CAR WHEELS oe nn Oe _ 

.. 17.00 to 18.00 Cleveland .. 10.00 t0 10.50 Birmingham, iron.. 10.00 to 11.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
.. 14.50 to 15.00 Detroit, dealers .... 8.00 to 8.25 Boston, iron 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
. 19.50 to 20.50 Eastern Pa. ............ 10.00 to 10.50 Buffalo, iron 13.25 to 18.75 Pittsburgh ............. 19.00 to 19.50 
19.50 to 20.00 New York, deal...... 6.50 Buffalo, steel ........ 17.00 to 18.00 Eastern Pa. 19.00 
Bh.) Ln tke 14.00 to 14.50 = Pittsburgh «0.0... 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, iron. ........ 14.25 to 14.75 Buffalo ...cssscsssssee 17.00 to 17.50 
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past few days, but on a_ limited 
scale. A boat will load a fairly good 
tonnage from this port for Japan 
next month, but buying for this con- 
signment is being done slowly. 

New York, April 29.—Fresh consum- 
ing demand continues light, with fur- 
ther weakness reflected in the local 
dealers’ scrap market. Heavy break- 
able cast has been marked down 25 
cents, to $9.75, New York, and skele- 
ton steel, 50 cents, to $5.75, New 
York. No. 2 steel also is easier at 
a spread of $7.50 to $8. The latter 
revision is attributable in part to 
a recent sales for Pencoyd, Pa., on 
which dealers are paying $11, deliv- 
ered. The leading Claymont, Del., 
consumer has purchased a moderate 
tonnage of No. 1 railroad steel at 
$13.50, delivered, this being a _re- 
duction of 25 cents under the price 
paid for a small tonnage a few days 
previous. 

Philadelphia, April 29.—A small lot 
heavy melting steel has been sold at 
$13.50, delivered in this district, and 
while some dealers are holding for 
$14 others have offered to sell for 
$13.50 Stove plate is off 50 cents on 
sales at $10.50 and steel shafting off 
75 cents on sales at $18.25. 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Iron and steel 
scrap is quieter, with an easy tone 
as mill buying remains light. Good 
scrap is not plentiful but dealers are 
able to pick up heavy melting at 
$15.50 and this grade is quotable at 
$15.50 to $16 on the basis of the last 
mill purchase. Most other grades are 
nominally unchanged. 


Buffalo, April 29.—Dealers' are 
making offers for No. 1 and No. 2 
heavy melting steel, which lend 
strength to reports that sales have 
been or are about to be made. Deal- 
ers will pay $13.75 for No, 1 steel for 
Bethlehem and $12 to $12.25 for No. 2. 
It is said scrap recently sold to an- 
other consumer at $14.50, delivered, 
came by barge canal. Receipts of 
scrap by lake from Detroit are start- 
ing at a brisk pace. Dealers have 
revised prices on specialties downward 
50 cents to as much as $1.25 a ton 
compared with quotations of April 1. 


Cleveland, April 29.—The leading 
consumer of iron and _ steel scrap 
continues to accept shipments of No. 
1 melting steel freely, for which 
dealers are paying $13.75. A second 
consumer still limits incoming ton- 
nage, while a third steelworks con- 
sumer has cut off movement coinci- 
dent with reduced operations. No 
consumer purchases have been made 
during the past few days. The last 
purchase of steel was at $14.10 and 
of machine shop turnings at $9.75. 

Detroit, April 29.—Little change has 
taken place in iron and steel scrap for 
a fortnight. Blast furnace grades are 
sentimentally weaker but prices have 
not been changed. Automotive scrap 
lists show little change except that 
Chrysler and Chevrolet offer 15 to 25 
per cent more than last month. 

Cincinnati, April 29.—Prices on iron 
and steel scrap remain unchanged in 
a listless market. Cupola grades are 
especially weak. Dealers are holding 
stocks low with supplies only moderate 
at current quotations. 

St. Louis, April 29.—Weakness con- 
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Canadian Scrap 


Dealers Buying Prices 


MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 











BI ERO. ss aksclindsibesmesintipeesbesieniithidentons $19.00 
NI IID anti ates aheavacssvespmaniabaieneen 17.00 
I IN 8 sais citer nictinnbsaceinuraininianeie 14.50 
Stove plate ........ 12.00 
Wrought pipe ... 6.00 
IID,» cctscintiiptersgieiaaes 6.50 
Heavy melting steel .. 8.00 
TORONTO 
Rae Seu ae Om 14.00 
BN: I ic ccienetirencatiwn 16.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 9.00 
ME IURIIIIDY ~ cpatncictanicsichincteinieee’ 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 15.00 
PIN CIEE eieessicccctirsssesnasespeonevees 11.50 


TUPLE LULL RLU 
tinues the feature in iron and steel 
scrap. Except in blast furnace grades, 
which are in fair demand and steady, 
the market throughout is decidedly 
feeble. Further cuts were made in 
heavy melting steel, the new figures 
marking a new low on the present 
downward movement. Cast borings 
were easier, and a cut of 50 cents 
per ton was made in malleable grades. 
Steel wheels and springs and bundled 
sheets also suffered declines. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 29.—Iron 
scrap is listless but steel material is 
finding better demand. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is quoted at $10.75 to $13. 

Toronto, Ont., April 29.—While new 
business is still below expectations 
iron and steel scrap sales have in- 
creased. Several fairly large spot or- 
ders were closed and a couple of con- 
sumers placed contracts for machinery 
cast and other iron grades for delivery 
to the end of this quarter. 





Semifinished Steel 


Market More Active—April Shipments 
Heavier Than March 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 144 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—New business 
in semifinished material makes a 
relatively better showing than a month 
ago although aggregate tonnage still 
is light and is confined to orders for 
prompt shipment. Shipments of re- 
rolling billets, slabs and sheet bars 
are slightly ahead of the rate a month 
ago. Forging billets continue only 
fairly active in small lots with the 
market generally steady at $38. Small 
orders for rerolling billets, sheet bars 
and slabs usually take $33, although 
preferred customers pay less. Wire 
rods remain fairly steady at $38, with 
skelp continuing 1.80c to 1.85c. 

Philadelphia, April 29.—Demand for 
billets is slow and prices are un- 
changed. Sales of wire rods are fair, 
at $38, base Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, April 29.—Quick shipment 
is urged against second quarter con- 
tracts for semifinished steel. Demand 
appears more active than in first 
quarter, and shipments are ahead. Sec- 
ond quarter contract sales have been 
completed, and the price of $35, Chi- 
eago, for billets, blooms and _ slabs, 
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4 x 4-inch, is nominal. Wire rods are 
$39, Chicago. 

Youngstown, O., April 29.—Non- 
integrated mills continue to buy sheet 
bars and billets as needs appear, and 
shipments are fairly steady. Billets, 
slabs and sheet bars are firm at $33, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown, wire rods 
hold at $38, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

Cleveland, April 29.—Demand for 
semifinished steel is fairly steady at 
the rate noted in the past several 
weeks. The leading merchant pro- 
ducer continues operating 12 of its 14 
open hearths, with about ten days’ 
work scheduled ahead. Prices hold 
at $33, base, Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, for sheet bars, billets and slabs. 


| Operating Rates 


Districts Maintain Last Week’s Rise— 
No Major Changes Noted 


Cleveland—Steel production is at 85 
per cent for the second consecutive 
week, but Otis Steel Co. has stepped 
up steelmaking to 100 per cent with 
all eight open hearths pouring. Twenty- 
nine of 34 are operating for the dis- 
trict, due to another local company 
closing one of its furnaces for the 
week. The leading interest continues 
with 12 or 13 open-hearth furnaces 
on and its pig production holds. 


Buffalo—Demand for the general 
steel line fails to show anticipated 
improvement. Open-hearth operations 
continue at 70 per cent with small 
prospect of immediate increase. Most 
mills are on single turn. 


Pittsburgh—Steelmaking is slightly 
above 75 per cent, several open hearths 
being added by independent mills dur- 
ing the week. Sheet production is un- 
changed at 70 to 75, with tin plate 
continuing 85. Strip operations are 
slightly higher at 65 to 70 with pipe 
holding at 50 to 60. 


Youngstown, O.—Mill operations 
hold steady at 70 per cent. Independ- 
ent steel production, with its 38 of 51 
open hearths on, is above this average. 
Corporation steel output is unchanged 
at 65 to 70. Independent steel mill 
output, with 94 of 120 units on, is 
unchanged, but some plants are op- 
erating fewer than normal turns per 
week. Strip will be considerably high- 
er, with all the district’s mills en- 
gaged. This means production rises 
to 85 per cent. All tin plate mills 
are at 75 and pipe mill production 
at 60 is unchanged. 

Chicago—Open-hearth output is 
about 95. No change is shown in steel- 
works blast furnace operations, 27 of 
36 being active. Illinois Steel Co. 
still is holding in blast a furnace 
at South Chicago which has_ been 
scheduled to come out for relining. 
Rail mills remain close to capacity, 
as does plate production. Bars are 
at 90 and structural output about 80. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Open-hearth fur- 
nace operations are scheduled at 95 
per cent, Gulf States Steel Co. now 
having five of six furnaces on. Fin- 
ishing mills 
75. Tentative steel schedule for May 
will be as at present. 
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Steady Demand Continues Close 
to March Volume—Market 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh; 1.90c, Chicago 














the recession is not progressive. 


G iuisren: tonnage, for soft steel bars are holding close to the 


Heavier automotive demands are developing for May. At Chi- 
cago deliveries are somewhat deferred, and some mills are on a 


seven-day schedule. 
strength there. 


Implement and tractor activity is an element of 
Automotive needs are irregular. 
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Chicago, April 29.—April bar mill 
specifications held closely to the March 
volume. Slightly heavier automotive 
shipments have been scheduled for 
May. Implement and farm tractor 
production is steady, hay tool and har- 
vesting equipment apparently being 
unaffected by recent dry weather in 
Western Kansas and parts of Okla- 
homa and Texas. In general, bar as 
well as plate and structural bookings 
are equivalent to existing shipping 
rates. Miscellaneous railroad bar, plate 
and shape tonnage for maintenance 
work, car construction and repairs 1s 
regarded as fully up to the normal 
seasonal consumption. Bar mill de- 
liveries are two to five weeks and 
operations are close to 90 per cent. 
Several bar mills have been operating 
on a 7-day basis for some weeks. 
Spot and future sales of soft steel 
bars are at 1.90c, Chicago, as a_base. 
Bar iron is quoted 1.90c, Chicago. 
Car shop specifications for bar iron re- 
main moderately heavy. 

New York, April 29.—Slight im- 
provement appearing in soft steel bars 
last week has been maintained. Prices 
are steady at 1.80c to 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh. Deliveries are two to three 
weeks on the general run of business. 


Philadelphia, April 29.—Steel bar 
specifications continue to reflect 
shrinkage and with some makers the 
past week was the dullest of the 
year. The price continues 1.80c to 
1.85¢, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Steel bar de- 
mand continues fairly steady but is 
slightly less active than early in 
April. Automotive specifications still 
are spotty and little improvement is 
noted in requirements of other consum- 
ing groups. The market gradually is 
settling to a flat 1.80c, with 1.85c 
applied in fewer instances. 

Cleveland, April 29.—Demand for 
soft steel bars continues listless, with 
sales by some producers. tapering 
slightly in the past few days. Im- 
provement in the automotive industry 
is slow, while bolt, nut and rivet mak- 
ers are barely holding their own. Lo- 
cal mills quote 1.80c, base, mill, with 
outside makers quoting 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, or Cleveland, according to des- 
tination. 


Rise in Foundry Tonnage 


Cleveland, April 29.—With an aver- 
age monthly production during the 


past three years of 30,587 tons, 142 


gray iron foundries reported produc- 
tion of 28,386 tons during March, 


or at 92.8 per cent of normal. Feb- 
ruary was on the basis of 85.5 
and March, 1929, at 135.4. New 


England and Canada with 5673 tons 
were at an 82.8 per cent of normal 
rate; all other states east of the Mis- 
sissippi river made 11,586 tons, or 
86.7 per cent; and all west of the river 
were high with 11,128 tons, which 
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registered a percentage of 107.2. Pro- 
duction data are reported by Gray 
Iron ‘institute, ‘Terminal Tower build- 
ing, Cleveland. 


New Safety Records Set 
at Middletown, O. 


The Middletown, O., works of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. set a new 
company safety record at midnight, 
April 22, by completing 1,300,000 man- 
hours without lost time because of ac- 
cident. The record which started Feb. 
21, 1930, still is unsmirched. Middle- 
town held the previous company plant 
manhour record. In 1929 the plant 
had 32 accidents for a period in which 
this year it has only two. This is a 
frequency of 1.0 for the first quarter. 

During the same period in 1929 the 
company as a whole had 86 accidents. 
In 1930 this was reduced to 26, or a 
frequency of 4.3 for the first quarter. 
The entire organization recently set a 
company safety record when all the 
plants operated 11 days without a lost 
time accident. The previous record 
was ten days. 





Plates 








Market Reflects Stronger De- 
mand—Western Gas Line May 
Take 300,000 Tons 











the Chicago district continuing operations near capacity. April 


« 
Pits ci demand in the Middle West is heavier, with mills in 


shipments were slightly ahead of those of March. 


Revised 


estimates of the Texas-Chicago gas line, based on heavier plates, 


now place requirements as high as 300,000 tons. 


tonnage is pending in the East. 


Additional vessel 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 143 


Chicago, April 29.—Plate mill 
operations in the district remain near 
capacity, with deliveries in three to 
six weeks. April plate shipments were 
slightly larger than those of March. 
Shipments for natural gas line fabri- 
cation now obligated are expected 
to continue at the existing high level 
until well into June, and it is prob- 
able new tonnage will be let by that 
time on pending work, which includes 
the Texas-Chicago gas line of about 
950 miles. Estimates now are that the 
latter project may take more than 
300,000 tons, instead of 200,000 to 
250,000 tons as recently estimated, be- 
cause of the possibility of using 
heavier plates. A line is being pro- 
jected from the Texas Panhandle to 
Stevens county, Nebr. Tank plate 
inquiry stauds at nearly 20,000 tons. 
A local fabricator has purchased 400 
tons for two tanks in the Southwest, 
and another 1000 tons for oil country 
refinery work. Car shop _specifica- 
tions are holding up well. The price 
of 1.90c, Chicago, is regarded as the 
base quotation for plates. 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Plate specifi- 
cations are heavier and recent im- 
provement will bring total tonnage for 
the month to slightly better than the 
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March volume. Demand is fairly 
well distributed with freight car build- 
ers steady buyers. Tank work is light. 
Production of large diameter pipe as 
yet has not accounted for any sub- 
stantial tonnage in this district, al- 
though additional installations for 
making electrically-welded pipe are 
expected to alter this situation in the 
near future. Plates generally are 
1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

_ New York, April 29.—Plates con- 
tinue 1.85¢ to 1.90c, Coatesville, with 
demand showing little gain. Ship 
work holds considerable promise for 
the early future with two boats, re- 
quiring a total of about 18,000 tons of 
plates, scheduled for placing May 1 
for United States Lines. Two larger 
boats for United States Lines are like- 
ly to be placed in two months, speci- 
fications having been altered. Six 
boats for United Fruit Co., requiring 
approximately 28,000 tons of plates 
and shapes have been placed, three go- 
ing to Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. and three to Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp. Ltd., Fore River, 
Mass. 

Cleveland, April 29.—A steady in- 
flow of small and moderate size orders 
for plates is noted here. Bids were 
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to be closed April 30 on the Erie, Pa., 
sewage plant pipe line, 9000 feet of 
72-inch pipe, requiring about 3000 tons 
of plates, but bidders are informed 
that this project may go to concrete 
pipe. The Barberton, O., line may not 
be laid this season. Bids will close 
next month on Detroit’s 500-ton line. 
Car and locomotive plate tonnage is 
searce. Plates are 1.75c to 1.80c, base, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, April 29.—A price of 
1.85c, base, Coatesville, is more fre- 
quent on plates, but the majority of 
orders from a numerical standpoint 
continue at 1.90c. Demand is dull. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





2200 tons, plates and shapes, tanks for Pure 
Oil Co., 600 tons at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., and 
1600 tons at Bay City, Mich., to Warren City 
Tank & Boiler Co. 

1700 tons, tank work in Michigan for unstated 
buyer, te Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
1450 tons, for 500 car underframes for Pacific 
Fruit Express Co., to Western Pipe & Steel 


Co. 

500 tons, additional for gas holders for South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, to West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. 

150 tons, miscellaneous boiler jobs, Seattle, to 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot. 

100 tons, 17 storage tanks for Union Oil Co., 
Seattle, to Seattle Boiler Works. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





150 tons, for 20-inch shore pipe for port com- 
mission, Oakland, Calif. Pacific Coast Engi- 
neering Co. low. 


Make Girdler President- 
Chairman of Republic 


Cleveland, April 29.—Directors of 
the Republic Steel Corp. today elected 
Tom M. Girdler, chairman, to fill the 
office of president made vacant last 
week by the death of Elmer T. Mc- 
Cleary. Mr. Girdler will serve both 
as chairman and president of the 
company. 

The directors also appointed an ex- 
ecutive committee for the company 
composed of the following directors: 
W. G. Mather, J. O. Eaton, Edward B. 
Greene, Myron A. Wick, John T. Har- 
rington and Tom M. Girdler. 

Three new directors were added to 
the board, including J. O. Eaton, 
partner of Otis & Co., Cleveland; 
John S. Brookes Jr., associated with 
the Koppers interests, Pittsburgh; and 
D. W. Cooper, patent lawyer of New 
York. 

Mr. Brookes Jr. was formerly a 
director of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. and Mr. Eaton formerly was a 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., which merged with the new 
company. 


Winton Engine Works, 2116 West 
106th street, Cleveland, will add a 
55 x 133-foot addition to its 2-story 
plant. 












150,000-Ton Pipe Line Placed— 
Cast Buying Active—3000 Tons 
Up In Northwest—East Is Busy 


Pipe 
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RDERING of 150,000 to 200,000 tons of line pipe from Na- 
QO tional Tube Co. interrupts an otherwise dull steel pipe mar- 
ket. Steady buying of cast pipe by private and public 
interests keep foundries active, assuring high operations throughout 


the summer. 


Long Island, N. Y., bought 4000 feet in three sizes. 


Kent, Wash., has 3000 tons up, while Chicago, will buy 1450 tons. 
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Chicago, April 29.—Pressure pipe 
orders are maintaining a steady flow. 
Chicago will take bids May 7 on 1450 
tons of 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe and 100 
tons of cast fittings. Minneapolis 
closed on 240 tons of 16-inch pipe in 
16-foot lengths and Oak Park, IIl., 
will close bids this week on 160 tons 
of 6 to 12-inch water pipe. Chicago 
delivered prices are unchanged on the 
basis of $45.20 to $46.20 for 6 to 24- 
inch diameters. 


Boston, April 29.—All developments 
in the cast pipe industry all are fa- 
vorable. Hanover, Mass., will open 
bids May 1 on approximately 20 miles. 
Palmer, Mass., is calling for bids on 
400 tons of 6 to 16-inch. Winthrop, 
Mass., awarded 140 tons of 16-inch and 
Cumberland, R. I. placed 250 tons. 
Private business holds géod, with pub- 
lic utilities placing requirements re- 
gularly. Foundry capacity is well 
taxed for second quarter and prospects 
are bright for third quarter. 


New York, April 29.—Delayed de- 
livery on cast iron pipe placed under 
new specifications calling for cement 
lining and dipping is causing some 
concern. New York yard stocks are 
low. In some instances contractors 
are slowed up for lack of material. 
Unlined pipe shipments to the city 
yards are on schedule, but compara- 
tively little of this has been ordered. 
Additional handling, a 72-hour wait 
after lining and before dipping and 
other new operations tend to delay 
pipe placed under these new speci- 
fications. Cast pipe buying and in- 
quiry have slowed up. Prices are firm 
at $37 to $38, eastern foundry. Most 
foundries have fair backlogs. New 
York has still considerabie tonnage to 
place. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Standard pipe 
business still is slow. While April 
tonnage does show a slight gain 
over that of March, the improvement 
is considerably less than usually is ex- 
perienced at this period. Slow build- 
ing operations since the first of the 
year largely are responsible, although 
improvement is expected from now on. 
Oil country goods remain dull. Bids 
will be taken May 27 on four miles 
of 20-inch cast iron water mains for 
the new basin six miles west of 
Youngstown, O., to be laid to Niles, 

A number of line pipe projects 
continue active. Pipe mill operations 
continue 50 to 60 per cent. 

National Tube Co. has received an 
order from Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 
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Co. for 375 miles of 25-inch and 350 
miles of 22-inch, involving between 
150,000 and 200,000 tons of line pipe. 
This material will be seamless pipe 
but a portion may be produced by the 
electric welding process which the 
National company now is installing. 
Production is to start within three 
weeks, with shipments spread over 
the next six months. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 29.—Pres- 
sure pipe plants are speeding up pro- 
duction. Shipments also are receiving 
impetus as spring business is being re- 
ceived steadily and backlogs are accu- 
mulating. Lettings have been coming 
in from various sections in the South 
West and Northwest. Quotations have 
been unchanged for many months. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





4000 feet, 4, 6 and 8-inch cast iron pipe, Jones 
Beach development, Long Island, N. Y., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

250 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, Cumberland, 
R. L, to R. D. Wood & Co. 

240 tons, 16-inch cast pipe, Minneapolis, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

200 tons, 16 and 20-inch cast iron pipe, New 
York, to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 6-inch cast pipe, Littleton, Mass., to 
Donaldson Iron Co. 

170 tons, 6-inch cast pipe, Bedford, Mass., to 
Donaldson Iron Co. 

161 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150 cast pipe, county 
waterworks district No. 10, Los Angeles, to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

150 tons, 8-inch cast pipe, Medway, Mass., to 
Donaldson Iron Co. 

140 tons, 16-inch cast pipe, Winthrop, Mass., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 


STEEL PIPE AWARDS 
150,000 to 200,000 tons, 875 miles 25-inch and 


350 miles 22-inch seamless line pipe, Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Co., to National Tube Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





3000 tons, 12 to 18-inch cast pipe, Kent, Wash., 
with wood or concrete pipe as alternates; 
bids closed April 28. 

1450 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch cast pipe and 100 
tons of cast fittings, Chicago; bids May 7. 

700 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast iron pipe, Phelps, 
N. Y.; bids in. 

500 tons, cast pipe, Renton, Wash.; bids in. 

400 tons, 6 to 16-inch cast pipe, Palmer, Mass. ; 
no date set for bidding. 

309 tons, 6 and 8-inch class 150 cast pipe, San 
ucts Co. and United States Pipe & Foundry 
Francisco; bids April 28. 

300 tons, 4 to 12-irch class B centrifugal cast 
pipe, Bellingham, Wash.; bids May 1 

100 tons, fittings, IWew York; Ray-Mount Prod- 

ucts Co. and United States Pipe & Foundry 
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Co. low bidders. 
Unstated tonnage, 4 to 12-inch, Oakfield, N. Y. 


approximately 20 miles of 
Mass.; bids 


Unstated tonnage, 
16-inch cast pipe, Hanover, 
May 1. 








Tin Plate 











Specifications Larger—Orders Placed 
for June Shipment 
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Pittsburgh, April 29.—Tin plate con- 
sumers are more liberal with specifi- 
cations, orders being placed for June 
shipment. Some producers still are 
operating with little backlogs, al- 
though recent orders for others have 
built up a fair tonnage on books. Can- 
makers are not pressing for earlier 
delivery of tin plate but specifications 
have been holding to a fair seasonal 
rate. Operations are unchanged at 
around 85 per cent, with some inde- 
pendent producers holding at capacity. 





Iron Ore 





Requirements More Clearly Defined— 
Shipping Starts—Rates Established 
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Cleveland, April 29.—Consumers of 
Lake Superior iron ore have indicated 
more definitely their requirements for 
this season, and some of the leading 
producers now predict shipments will 
not fall below 55,000,000 tons. Open 
market tonnage still is scarce, most 
of the activity so far being limited to 
commitments on term contracts. The 
first shipments of ore from the head 
of the lakes are now enroute to lower 
lake ports. 

Iron ore and coal vessel rates have 
been re-established for this season on 
the same basis as last year. From 
the head of Lake Superior to Lake 
Erie ports the rate on iron ore is 
83 cents a ton; from Marquette 176 
cents, and from Escanaba to Lake Erie 
ports 65% cents. The rate from 
Escanaba to Chicago is 55 cents. All 
of these include the unloading charge 
of 13 cents a ton. This is the seventh 
consecutive season for the rates at 
these levels. 


J. & L. Appoints New 
Superintendent 


Harry Saxer, formerly assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of Aliquippa works 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, was this week appointed gen- 
eral superintendent to succeed C. M. 
White, resigned. 

H. M. Carr, superintendent of the 
wire department, succeeds Mr. Saxer, 
and R. M. Hussey, formerly superin- 
tendent of the electrical department, 
succeeds Mr. Carr. 
in- 


Stinson Aircraft Corp.’s sales 


creased 616 per cent from Jan. 1 to 
March 15 over the same period 1929. 
Production increased 540 per cent. 


Kid Market Section 








Sheets 


Automotive Tonnage Heavier— 
Demand From Miscellaneous 


Lines Broadening 





S 


from other consuming lines 


ers taking larger shipments than a year ago. 
mand is reported by valley mills. 
Blue annealed and black are lower in the East. 


regularity. 


PECIFICATIONS for automotive sheets have improved, with 
the two leading makers taking most of the tonnage. 


Orders 
are steady, farm implement build- 
A broadening in de- 
Prices continue to show some ir- 
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Pittsburgh, April 29.— Incoming 
sheet tonnage is holding fairly well 
to the rate of the preceding several 
weeks, but business is not sufficient 
to provide operations of better than 
70 to 75 per cent. Automative speci- 
fications are heavier, although the two 
leading interests still account for the 
bulk of the tonnage. A steady demand 
is coming from electrical equipment 
and farm implement builders, require- 
ments of the latter being heavier than 
a year ago. Manufacturers of steel 
drums and steel furniture also are 
operating at a good rate. Prices fail 
to show a stronger tone, although 
what weakness is apparent generally 
is centralized in a few points, with 
the Detroit market still a leading 
center for the lower quotations. Black 
sheets generally are 2.65c, with 2.55c 
applied in some instances. Galvanized 
are 3.30c to the consumer. Weakness 
is noted in blue annealed material, 
with 2.15¢ for sheets and 2.00c for 
plates quoted more frequently. The 
market generally remains 2.25c and 
2.10ce. Autobody continue 3.80c. 


New York, April 29.—Galvanized 
sheets are showing slightly more 
strength at 3.25¢ to 3.30c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, but black sheets are softer, 
now holding at 2.55c to 2.60c, a re- 
duction of $1 a ton. Blue annealed 
sheets are 2.00c to 2.10c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and blue annealed plates 2.15c 
to 2.20c. Demand generally is quiet. 


Philadelphia, April 29.—Blue  an- 
nealed sheets made in jobbing mills, 
now are 2.00c to 2.10c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 10 gage, and $3 a ton 
higher for No. 13 gage. This reduc- 
tion appears to be largely due to 
meeting competition with strip steel, 
although strip continues to sell in 
many instances materially below blue 
annealed sheets. Current prices of 
strip sheets are 1.85c to 2.00c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for heavy gages, plus $3 
a ton for the light gages. In some 
instances where substantial tonnages 
have been closed considerably less has 
been done. Black sheets usually are 
2.65c, base, Pittsburgh, with ordinary 
black occasionally selling down to 
2.60c, and finishes taking higher ex- 
tras occasionally selling down to 
2.55c. Galvanized sheets are easy at 
3.25e to 3.30c, base, Pittsburgh. 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—A broad 
er demand has developed for sheets, 
continuing independent mill operations 
at 78 per cent. The greater part of 
the demand for full-finished sheets 
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still is coming from makers of auto 
parts. The volume of common sheet 
business appears to be improving 
slowly each week. While a number of 
mills have considerable tonnage of 
black sheets on their books at 2.65c, 
the 2.55¢ price is more general. Au- 
tobody sheets are holding at 3.80c, 
Pittsburgh, and galvanized at 3.30c. 
Nos. 9 and 10 gage blue annealed are 
ore to 2.10c, and No. 13, 2.20c to 
-25C. 


Cleveland, April 29.—Sheet demand 
shows only meager improvement, or- 
ders being mainly for work in hand: 
Autobody and parts manufacturers are 
taking slightly more material. One 
body builder here has advanced its 
schedule from five days a week to five 
and one-half days and has released at- 
tractive tonnages. Prices still are 
irregular. Mills needing 1-pass black 
tonnage will go to 2.55c, Pittsburgh; 
and after obtaining a good size order 
will return to 2.65c. One mill sold 
one or two lots at the lower figure on 
a valley basis. Autobody sheets sell- 
ing in some large consuming centers 
at 3.70c, Pittsburgh, are quoted here 
at 3.80c, Pittsburgh. Galvanized sheets 
sell at 3.25¢c to 3.30c, Pittsburgh, and 
blue annealed at times are available 
at less than 2.10c and 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, for No. 10 and No. 13 gages, 
respectively. 


Cincinnati, April 29.—Consumers of 
sheets are holding orders to imme- 
diate needs, with mills operating at 
60 per cent. Prices are firm, 

Chicago, April 29.—Sheet mills in 
this district continue operating at 
about 75 per cent. The recent decline 
in sheet orders, particularly black and 
galvanized, has been due in part to 
seasonal conditions and in part to wet 
weather in a number of western con- 
suming areas. Despite various con- 
cessions for tonnages, mill prices con- 
tinue on the recent basis of 2.75c¢ for 
No. 24 black, 3.40c for No. 24 gal- 
vanized, 2.20c for No. 10 and 2.35c, 
mills, for No. 13 blue annealed. The 
spread for No. 24 galvanized has 
been dropped, quotations now being on 
the basis of 3.40c, mills, and 3.45c for 
local delivery. 

St. Louis, April 29.—Sheet sales 
booked by the leading local producer 
are the largest since early in March. 
Buying is fairly well diversified. The 
delivered price in St. Louis on gal- 
vanized sheets has been reduced from 
83.72c to 3.62c, and on No. 24 black 
from 3.07c to 2.97c. 
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Structural Shapes 








RICE weakness developed 


tion which is becoming more current is bring- 
ing about the closing of numerous construction 


jobs. Eight or more awards in 


ton class, at least half of which number taking 
4000 to 6000 tons apiece, were made. 
two New York subways 11,500 tons, a Philadelphia 
office building, 6000 tons, and a Chicago hotel, 4100 


New York, April 29.—Inquiry for 
structural shapes is heavier and a 
large amount of work is _ pending. 
Awards generally are light, although 
two subway sections were let, aggre- 
gating 11,500 tons. Many projects 
have been slow to. progress, due in 
some instances to tight credit, which 
now shows tendency to ease. Shape 
prices are shaded on attractive ton- 
nages, 1,895c to 2.00c being the nom- 
inal market with considerable business 
moving at the inside figure. Mills 
are not operating more than 70 per 
cent. Some smaller fabricators have 
picked up fair backlogs with the in- 
creased number of small projects 
closed. Larger fabricators, however, 
have reduced bookings. New York’s 
school building program is lagging. 


One school calling for 3000 tons 
has been tentatively placed. The 
first inquiry, 2500 tons, in the 


Syracuse grade crossing elimination 
program is out. Office buildings in the 
financial district take 4000 and 1000 
tons, respectively. Hospitals are active. 


Boston, April 29.—Quietness | still 
tte in the structural shape mar- 
A number of small lot tonnages, 
however, was placed and several such 
are up. The largest award, 300 tons 
for a bridge at Monroe, N. H., went 
to American Bridge Co. A garage up 
at Pawtucket, R. L., will take 192 tons. 
Philadelphia, April 29.—Shape de- 
mand continues slow here with east- 
ern mills operating 70 per cent or 
less. Prices are 1.75c to 1.85c, base, 
mill, on plain standard shapes, sub- 
ject to differentials to large ..fabri- 
cators. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Shape_ spe- 
cifications showed slight improvement 
last week although total April ton- 
nage is little changed from that of 
March. Operations of fabricators con- 
tinue at a fair seasonal rate and 
while recent awards have included few 
large tonnages, backlogs have declined 
but moderately. Awards here mostly 
are less than 100 tons at a time. In- 
quiry is in fair volume. Plain shapes 


generally are 1.80c, Pittsburgh, on 
small tonnages. 
Cleveland, April 29.—Construction 


work in the greater Cleveland area 
still is held up. Awards and inquiries 
are scarce. The general contract on 
Warner Bros.’ theater at Youngs- 
town, O., went to Heller Bros., Pitts- 
burgh, 1270 tons. A large amount 
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by keen competi- tons. 


the 1000 to 6000- up, 5000 tons; 


Included were 
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of work is being projected but is slow 
to reach the bidding stage. H. 
Ferguson Co. has the general contract 
on a building for Lorain Automatic 
Icer Co., on St. Clair avenue here, 
about 150 tons Mills report fair speci- 
fications. Prices are 1.75c to 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, the minimum being the 
preferential figure for large tonnage 
users. 

Chicago, April 29.—Public works, 
utility and railroad and highway 
bridge work, predominate in prospec- 
tive structural tonnage. Common- 
wealth Edison Co. is spending several 
millions for substations in Chicago and 
suburbs. Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
has approved $455,254 for plant ex- 
tensions in Chicago, and $743,008 in 
Illinois outside of Chicago. Speci- 
fications for light shapes for car 
building are important. Structural 
mill operations are close to 80 per 
cent and deliveries are two to five 
weeks. Plain material is quoted at 
1.90c, base Chicago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





6000 tons, Penn Mutual Life building, Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

6000 tons, subway route 106, section 4, New 
York, to American Bridge Co. 

5500 tons, subway route 110, section 5, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

4100 tons, addition to Morrison hotel, Chicago, 
to American Bridge Co. 

1700 tons, Thirtieth street viaduct, Philadelphia, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1500 tons, highway bridges, Herford and Town- 
send inlets, New Jersey, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

1000 tons, hospital, Central Islip, Long Island, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

1000 tons, bodies for 500 refrigerator cars, Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Co., San Francisco, to 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. ...............000+ 41,060 
Awards last week............cccccsess 12,825 
Awards two weeks ago............ 42,885 
Awards this week in 1929...... 71,432 


Average weekly awards, 1930 31,198 


Average weekly awards, 1929 38,603 
Average weekly awards, April 26,237 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 777,698 


Total awards to date, 1930.... 


571,555 
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times last week’s. 
tained in all sections. 
New York an office building and 
hospital, 4000 tons apiece. 
base, has not entirely disappeared, large quantities 
develop lower figures. 
are 200,000 tons behind the comparable 1929 period. 


Larger Lettings More Numerous—First 
Eight Awards Total 26,800 Tons—Diversi- 
fied Inquiries Total High—1.80c on Wane 





The award total this week is about three 


Inquiry rates are well main- 
Chicago has a high school 


While 1.80c, Pittsburgh 


Awards this year to date 


Palm Bridge & Iron Works. 

925 tons, for 500 car underframes, Pacific Fruit 
Express Co., San Francisco, to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

700 tons, bridge, Southern Railway, Burnside, 
Ky., to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

700 tons, column cores, factory and warehouse, 
Sixth avenue and Thompson street, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

700 tons, building, Northern Ohio Power & 
Light Co., Youngstown, O., to American 
Bridge Co. 

550 tons, shapes, angles, plates and miscellane- 
ous steel for completion, first section, West 
Side elevated highway, New York, to La Cour 
Iron Works, through James Stewart & Co., 
general contractor. 

500 tons, pier foundations, New Jersey, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., through Arthur Mce- 
Mullen Co. 

500 tons, city sewage plant, water board, New 
Orleans, to Ingalls Iron Works Inc. 

500 tons, transmission towers, Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee, to 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

500 tons, Herbert Hadley vocational school, St. 
Louis, to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 


0. 

500 tons, buildings, Inland Lime & Stone Co., 
Manistique, Mich., to Worden-Allen Co. 

450 tons, gymnasium, University of Southern 
— Los Angeles, to Consolidated Steel 
orp 

450 tons, building, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., to American Bridge Co. 

425 tons, apartments, Forest Hills, N. Y., to 
J. Klein Iron Works Inc. 

400 tons, factory, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., to American Bridge Co. 

350 tons, Girls’ home, Lexington avenue, New 
York, to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

825 tons, three highway bridges, Lucas county, 
O., to American Bridge Co. 

300 ‘tons, bridge, Monroe, N. H., 
Bridge Co. 

300 tons, nurses’ home, Caledonian hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Berkshire Structural 
Steel Co. 

290 tons, school and fire department buildings, 
Santa Fe railroad, to Capital Iron Works. 
250 tons, for 1004 ladders, Pacific Fruit Express 
a ng Francisco, to Pacific Coast Engineer- 

in 0. 

250 tons, building, Grinnell Co. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, to Bethlehem Construction Co. 

210 tons, miscellaneous shapes for several rail- 
roads, Chicago district, to Vierling Steel 
Works. 

200 tons, garage, Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, 
to Belmont Iron Works. 

200 tons, bank building, Bank of United States, 


to American 


Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., to A. E. Nor- 
ton Inc. 
200 tons, miscellaneous steel walkways, Mich- 


igan City Generating Co., Michigan City, Ind., 
to Vierling Steel Works. 

200 tons, theater, Westchester, Pa., to Pitts- 
burgh Bridge & Iron Works. 
200 tons, building, Standard Oil Co., Baton 
Rouge, La., to Ingalls Iron Works Inc. 
190 tons, underpass, Charlotte, N. C., to In- 
galls Iron Works Inc. 

180 tons, reformatory addition, Monroe, Wash., 
to Hofius Steel & Equipment Co. 

150 tons, high school, Westerley, R. I., to Provi- 
dence Steel & Iron Co. 

150 tons, state highway bridge, Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

two boiler supports, steam power 

to Puget Sound Ma- 


150 tons, 
plant, Tacoma, Wash., 
chinery Depot. 

150 tons, highway bridge, New Jersey, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 
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150 tons, office building, Pearl and Moore 
streets, New York, to Dreier Iron Works. 

150 tons, plant addition, Capstan Glass Co., 
Connellsville, Pa., to the Austin Co. 

150 tons, iceless refrigerator plant, Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., Chicago, to the Austin Co. 
150 tons, bridge, Lawrence county, Pa., to 

Guibert Steel Co. 

140 tons, tower, Rockland Light & Power 
Co., Middletown, N. Y., to New England 
Structural Co. 

130 tons, Telegraph road bridge, River Rouge, 
Detroit, to Massillon Structural Steel Co. 

125 tons, apartment, Pintman avenue, New 
York, to Sladon Iron Works. 

120 tons, state highway bridge, Adams county, 
Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

100 tons, hangar No. 3, Los Angeles, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, substation E, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, to Pacific Coast Engineer- 
ing Co. 

100 tons, bridge, New York Central railroad, 
Relius, N. Y., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

100 tons, plant, Union Starch & Refining Co., 
Granite City, Ill., to Chester Iron & Found- 
ry Co. 

100 tons or more, hotel, Boise, Idaho, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

100 tons, bridge work, 
mission, to Vincennes Bridge Co. 

100 tons, miscellaneous structural work, Con- 
gress street substations, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., Chicago, to Vierling Steel Works. 

100 tons, oil storage warehouse, Pennzoil Co., 
Portland, Oreg.. to the Austin Co. 

100 tons, warehouse, Texas Power & Light 
Co., Trinidad, Tex., to the Austin Co., through 
Texas Construction Co. 

100 tons, camera maintenance and repair build- 
ing, Technicolor Motion Picture Corp., Holly- 
wood, Calif., to the Austin Co. 

100 tons, apartment, Post street, Queens, N. Y., 
to J. Klein Iron Works Inc. 


Illinois highway com- 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








5000 tons, Lane technical high school, Chicago. 
4000 tons, Maritime building, Broad street, New 
York. 
4000 tons, 
ork. 
8600 tons, bridge work, Chicago & North West- 

ern railroad. 

2500 tons, highway elevation, 
program, Syracuse, N. Y. 
1270 tons, Warner Bros. theater, Youngstown, 
O.; general contract to Heller Bros., Pitts- 

burgh. 

1060 tons, substation, 
Co., Chicago. 

1000 tons, office building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

1000 tons, office building, Wall street, New 
York. 

900 tons, freight house, Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, Baltimore. 

800 tons, bridges in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
St. Louis-San Francisco railroad. 

750 tons, power house, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

700 tons, subway, Southern Pacific railroad, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

600 tons, loft building, 149th street and Third 
avenue, New York. 

500 tons, highway bridges at Fort Dodge and 
other Iowa points. 


new unit, Bellevue hospital, New 


grade crossing 


Commonwealth Edison 


500 tons, highway bridge in Hardin county, 
Illinois. 
500 tons, administration building, Century of 


Progress Exposition, Grant Park, Chicago. 

500 tons, oriental institute, University of Chi- 
cago. 

400 tons, city hall, Racine, Wis.; former bids 
rejected. 

400 tons, building, Bal-Decker Packing Co., 
Piqua, O.; bids in. 

875 tons, bridge over Mojave river, Sacramento, 
Calif.; bids received. 

850 tons, addition, Quaker City Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 

300 tons, 7-story office building, 23 West Forty- 
seventh street, New York. 

300 tons, garage, 125 Perry street, New York. 

300 tons, theater, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 

300 tons, bridge work, Union Pacific railroad. 

200 tons, library addition, Metropolitan Museum 
of Arts, New York. 

192 tons, garage, Pawtucket, R. I. 

150 tons, building, Lorain Automatic Icer Co., 
St. Clair avenue, Cleveland; general con- 
tract to H. K. Ferguson Co. 

140 tons, new stadium stands, University of 
Pennsylvania; general contract to Turner 
Construction Co. 

125 tons, state highway bridges in Manitowoc 
county, Wis.; bids close May 7. 
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Concrete Bars 


‘Two Plants Take 4400 Tons 
—Road Work Important— 
Prices Weak on Large Lots 











NDUSTRIAL buildings occupy prominence in week’s news. 


Fac- 


tory and warehouse let in New York take 1200 tons; another 


now up involves 3200 tons. 


Chicago contemplates early award 
for 340 miles of road, about 3500 tons. 


Boston reports about 800 


tons let; other awards include 900 tons for a St. Louis school and 


725 tons for a Long Island, N. Y., hospital. 


Inquiries are fewer. 
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New York, April 29.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bars are fairly active. Prices 
are firm on small lots with 2.54¢c for 
such shipments generally prevailing. 
On larger tonnages, however, keen 
competition brings out lower prices 
and some shading is reported. A 
local factory and warehouse, 1200 tons, 
went to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
For floor work and completion of the 
West Side elevated highway, 1500 tons 
was divided between the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. and Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., and 725 tons for 
the Credemore hospital, Long Island, 
will be furnished by Kalman Steel 
Co. A _ factory and warehouse at 
Hudson and Charlton streets will re- 
quire 3200 tons. 


Boston, April 29.—More than 800 
tons of concrete bars was contracted 
for last week and about 200 tons is 
pending. Considerable small tonnage 
bolsters up the award total, the largest 
single item being 300 tons for a man- 
ufacturing plant at Laconia, N. H. A 
telephone exchange building at Pitts- 
field, Mass., will require 180 tons. 
Prices are holding, although here and 
there slight softness is noted on fair 
size tonnages. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Incoming con- 
crete bar tonnage continues to show 
improvement over that of a month 
ago, although activity still is below 
the 1929 rate. Local awards involve 
only small lots but a fair tonnage 
remains pending. Prices continue 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, for stock lengths and 2.10c 
for cut lengths. The recent improve- 
ment in business is giving a steadier 
tone to prices. 

Buffalo, April 29.—More than 1500 
tons of welded mesh is required for 
six or more road projects in this 
district on which bids were received 


during the past ten days. Contracts 
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Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this Weelk.........c.ccccccccee 4,510 
PPI TOBE WEG vaca ccssccecesoccocseses 7,526 
Awards two weeks ago.............05 9,599 
Awards this week in 1929.......... 6,509 


Average weekly awards, 1929.... 4,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930..... 6,650 
Average weekly awards, April 7,794 


Total awards to date, 1929........ 114,692 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 119,708 
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in excess of $1,800,000 are about to 
be awarded to low bidders. 


Cleveland, April 29.—Awards and 
inquiries in concrete bars are at low 
ebb. A few 15 to 25-ton jobs have 
been placed but action still is de- 
ferred on the larger inquiries that are 
up, including the Fulton road bridge 
in Brookside park, 1600 tons. Bids 
are about to be asked on steel required 
for 13 additional piers, Central-Lorain 
bridge, 1300 tons. Some quotations be- 
low 1.80c and 1.85c, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, have again appeared. 

Chicago, April 29.—Road work, in- 
dustrial and utility building offer the 
most promising outlook for the year 
in the reinforcing bar market. Illi- 
nois highway department will receive 
bids shortly for 200 miles of state road 
work, requiring about 2000 tons of 
bars, in addition to the required 140 
miles, recently bid upon. The terminal 
to be built by Chicago & North 
Western railroad in Chicago for the 
Railway Express Agency calls for 
500 tons, and a Y. M. C. A. building 
will take 225 tons. Wabash railroad 
took bids on a 180-ton local ware- 
house. A number of projects are 
pending in the Milwaukee district. 
Published quotations for billet rein- 
forcing bars are based on 2.00c, Chi- 
cago. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





1500 tons, completion of first section, West 
Side elevated highway, Canal to Twenty-third 
streets, New York; 750 tons each to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. This was reported in IRON 
TRADE REVIEW of April 17 as going to un- 
stated mills. 

1200 tons, factory and warehouse, Watts street, 
New York, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

900 tons, Herbert S. Hadley vocational school, 
St. Louis, to Lakeside Steel Co. 

725 tons, Credemore hospital, Long Island, N. 
Y., to Kalman Steel Co., through Seglin Con- 
struction Co., general contractor. 

300 tons, manufacturing plant, Laconia, N. H., 
to Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Corp. 
225 tons, viaduct, Youngstown place, Seattle, 

to Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 

200 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Akron, O., to 
Pollak Steel Corp. 

165 tons, rail steel, road work in New Jersey, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

150 tons, Illinois state road work, 
Engineering Co. 

125 tons, hospital, Belmont, 
T. Ryerson & Son Ine. 
120 tons, Squalicum bridge, Washington, to Pa- 

cific Coast Steel Corp. 

100 tons, service buildings, Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co., Bellingham, Wash., to Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp. 


to Concrete 


Mass., to Joseph 
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100 tons, Home for the Indigent, Philadelphia, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

building, Grinnell Co. Phila- 
Kalman Steel Co. 

New York, New Haven & 
New Haven, Conn., to 


100 tons, Inc., 
delphia, to 
100 tons, bridge, 
Hartford railroad, 
Concrete Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





3200 tons, factory and warehouse, Hudson and 
Charlton streets, New York. 

180 tons, telephone exchange building, Pitts- 
field, O. 

130 tons, bridge over Mojave river, Sacramento, 
Calif.; bids received. 

100 tons, paving Ocean Shore highway, San 
Francisco; bids May 20. 


100 tons, packing plant, Ottumwa, III. 





Refractories 








Smaller Demand and Shipments Give 
Quieter Quarter 


REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 144 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Sales of re- 
fractory material currently are slower 
than during most of first quarter 
when a substantial volume of new 
construction and repair work, much 
of the former carried over from last 
year, brought business to a_ higher 
level than a year ago. The refractory 
market now is in a lull so far as con- 
struction is concerned, while relining 
is less active than earlier in the year. 
Additional business is in prospect for 
open-hearth furnaces and soaking pits 
for various plants of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and for the new seamless 
plant of the National Tube Co. at Mc- 
Keesport. The outlook points to a de- 
cline during the present- quarter as 
compared with the preceding three 
months and the corresponding 1929 
period. Prices remain steady at $43 
for first quality fire clay and silica 
brick, with magnesite brick $65 and 
chrome brick $45. 


Gulf States Earns Less 


The Gulf States Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., reports net income for the 
first quarter of 1930 of $94,902, after 
charges, including taxes, depreciation 
and interest. After providing for 7 
per cent preferred stock, this is equal 
to 30 cents a share on 197,500 shares 
of common stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with $223,440 or 95 cents a share 
on the same share basis in the pre- 
ceding quarter and $354,225 or $1.62 
a share in the corresponding period 
of 1929. 


Pittsburgh Net Shrinks 


Net earnings of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, dropped in the first 
quarter to $175,784, equal to less than 
14 per cent of the $1,333,661 reported 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. First quarter 1930 earnings 
were equivalent to $1.67 a share on 
7 per cent preferred stocks, com- 
pared with $4.54 a share on 253,500 
shares of common in the first quarter 
of 1929. 
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Rails, Cars 


Impetus Given Car Market By 
2256-Car 
750 Bought—Rail Orders Light 





os 
Sy 


Inquiry—More Than 





— 





rent, aggregating more than 3100 cars. Erie has 50 gondolas and 


ner CENTRAL’S inquiry for 2256 cars tops lists now cur- 


20 coaches up. 


Miscellaneous car orders, totaling more than 


750, include one from St. Louis-San Francisco for 300 gondolas. Rail 
and accessory orders are meager but some releases are being re- 


ceived against old orders. 


Twenty-one engines were ordered. 


RAILROAD TRACK PRICES, PAGE 144 


Chicago, April 29.—Several small 
rail orders, including some from frog 
and switch makers, totaled about 1000 
tons last week. Railroad orders for 
miscellaneous finished steel products 
for car repairs, maintenance and car 
building in the carriers’ own shops, 
are being maintained at a normal level. 
No cancellations or hold-up orders for 
railroad material are reported. Track 
fastenings sales in the week aggre- 
gated about 1000 tons. Car shops in 
this district operate virtually at ca- 
pacity and are in a position to con- 
tinue at this rate until at least about 
July 15. Illinois Central car inquiry 
for 2256 items is now out and an early 
award is expected. 

New York, April 29.—Car orders 
are more numerous, although aggre- 
gate awards still continue light. Fresh 
inquiry shows little improvement. 
Chicago & North Western is in the 
market for 15 locomotives. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Activity in 
track material makes a favorable show- 
ing, with incoming business during 
April slightly ahead of both March 
and the corresponding period a year 
ago. Releases have been received 
against several orders, held up since 
earlier in the year and producers an- 
ticipate favorable business during the 
remainder of the first half. Large in- 
quiries are not appearing either in 
track material or freight cars. Prices 
on track material are steady and un- 
changed. 

Buffalo, April 29.—Two steamers 
have cleared from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. plant here with cargoes of steel 
rails for Detroit. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





Canadian National, five baggage cars, to Na- 
tional Steel Car Corp. 

Canadian Pacific, 50 80-ton ore cars, to Eastern 
Car Co. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey, 25 passenger 
and five combination baggage and passenger 
coaches, to Pressed Steel Car Co 

Detroit Street Railway commission, Detroit, 
130 street cars, to St. Louis Car Co., on its 
bid of $1,744,600. 

Elkhorn Pinney Coal Mining Co., 100 mine cars, 
to Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 

Erie, five express cars, to American Car & 
Foundry Co., and 25 caboose cars, to Magor 
Car Corp. 

L. C. L. Corp., 100 gondolas, to Standard Steel 
Car Co. 

New York Central, one gasoline-electric rail 
motor car, to be equipped with Sperry rail 
fissure detector equipment, to J. G. Brill Co. 
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Oliver Iron Mining Co., 10 air dump cars, to 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 

Pacific Fruit Express, 500 underframes for re- 
frigerator cars to be built in own shops, to 
Western Steel & Pipe Co. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, 300 gondolas, to own 
shops at Memphis, Tenn.; in addition this 
railroad is making repairs to 212 gondolas. 

Union Pacific, 300 underframes, to Bettendorf 
Co.; these are for flat cars being built in 
company shops. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Aliquippa & Southern, two switch engines, to 
American Locomotive Co. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, three 
locomotives, to American Locomotive Co. 
Erie, 10 locomotives and 5 extra tenders, to 

Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
General American Tank .Car Corp., two switch 
engines, to American Locomotive Co. 
Indianapolis Union, four switch engines, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Chicago & North Western, 10 70-ton flat cars. 

Erie, 50 70-ton low-side gondolas and 20 sub- 
urban coaches. 

Illinois Central, 2256 freight cars, including 
800 40-ton automobile-furniture, 200 50-ton 
automobile-furniture, 500 70-ton hoppers, 500 
50-ton mill type gondolas, and 200 50-ton 
flats, 15 combination mail, baggage and ex- 
press, 15 passenger, 20 electric suburban, 2 
rail motor and 4 diners. This road will later 
ask bids on 65 cabooses. 

New York Central, 20 passenger coaches; in- 
quiry reported out. 

Western Electric Co., 5 to 15 flat cars. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
Chicago North Western, 
RAIL ORDERS PENDING 


Norfolk & Western, 500 tons; bids opened May 
14. 


15 locomotives. 


New Pipe Mill Delayed 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—Delay 
in the delivery of heavy machinery for 
the new electric pipe-welding mills of 
Republic Steel Corp. is holding back 
the new plant’s initial rolling. It is 
said now that the unit which is other- 
wise ready will start operations about 
May 20. The first unit of the plant 
installed about a year ago as an ex- 
perimental machine is in regular op- 
eration, producing from 3 to 8-inch 
pipe. Republic officials report that 
about 20,000 tons of the product of 
this unit has been shipped without 
complaint. 


Canada purchased 17,200 tractors 
in the United States last year, and 
Russia 12,400. 



























Ho’ Market Section 


| by Jeremiah Wilkinson, 


* land, R. I., about 1777.” 
Some Improvement Appears in 
Hot-Rolled, With Cold-Rolled f 
Prices Holding Steady 





of Cumber- 








Strip 




















Cold Finished Steel 





TEEL strip buying has shown some improvement in hot-rolled 
while cold strip is holding weil to its better level. Chicago mills 


find difficulty in supplying some sizes of the former. 


Prices 


are steady, but most business goes at the minimum of the spread. 
Production has increased somewhat on hot-rolled, while cold-rolled 
is at about the same rate as the previous week. 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 144 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Incoming 
business in strip steel shows moderate 
improvement and April specifications 
and shipments will show a fair in- 
crease over the preceding month. Im- 
provement in buying is confined to hot- 
rolled strip, with cold-rolled dull. Pro- 
duction of the former is higher at 65 
to 70 per cent, although cold strip out- 
put remains around 30 per cent. Prices 
are steady with hot strip at a medium 
of 1.70c and 1.80c for the two sizes 
and cold-rolled strip 2.55c. Small lots 
take $2 a ton higher. 

Worcester, Mass., April 29.—Cold- 
rolled strip steel production is equal 
to March, which was the best month 
in several, Prices are firm at 2.70c 
to 2.80c. Prices shop work is pick- 
ing up. 

New York, April 29.—Strip demand 
remains sluggish with hot-rolled strip 
unchanged at 1.70c to 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, for wide and 1.80c to 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, for narrow. Cold strip is 
holding at 2.55¢ to 2.60c, Pittsburgh, 
with 2.65c now applying to a negligible 
tonnage. 

Cleveland, April 29.—Spurts of im- 
provement in the strip market are 
followed by setbacks in demand. The 
general opinion is that a slight trend 
toward better conditions is evident. 
Automotive demand mainly supports 
the market. Hot strip is 1.70c to 
1.80c, base, Pittsburgh, for wide, and 
1.80c to 1.90c for narrow, most ton- 
nage going at the inside figure. Small 
orders still take the maximum. Cold- 
rolled tonnage is badly needed by all 
the mills. They willingly go to 2.55c, 
Cleveland, to get it. 

Chicago, April 29.—Hot-rolled strip 
producers report difficulty in meeting 
demands for shipment in some wider 
sizes. Operations are slightly im- 
proved at close to 70 per cent. Hot- 
rolled prices are unchanged at 1.90c to 
2.00c for narrow strips, and 1.80c to 
1.90e for wide material. Cold-rolled 
strip tonnage is making no gains. 
Nominal backlogs of about a week 
are reported. No recent gains in au- 
tomotive releases have resulted in this 
district. Cold-rolled strip prices are 
on the basis of 2.55¢ to 2.65c, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland. 


Barrels’ Drop Checked 


Cleveland, April 29.—With the pro- 
duction rate of steel barrels at 47.5 
per cent of capacity, total shipment 





of 518,758 units was made during 
March, by the Steel Barrel institute, 
Cleveland, from reporting members. 
These figures compare with a 38.6 
production percentage and shipment of 
418,374 barrels in February. March’s 
figure halts the decline of the previous 
three months. 


Arnold’s History of “Rhode Island 
says: “It is said that the first cold- 
cut nail in the world was made 











April Rate Same as March—Orders, 
Largely Automotive, Are Small 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 144 


Cleveland, April 29.—The first 
month of the second quarter ends with 
but little advance made toward im- 
proved cold-finished bar demand. Or- 
ders are still small for the most part. 
While they are largely automotive in 
character, other consuming lines are 
represented in a small way. The 2.10c, 
Cleveland, price still applies. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Specifications 
for cold-finished steel bars and shaft- 
ing show a slight improvement, al- 
though total incoming business during 
April was little changed compared 
with March. Shipments are heavier, 
however, and improved activity by the 
automotive industry is expected in 
May. The market generally continues 
2.10c, Pittsburgh. 





Wire 


Production Being 
Demand Is Slightly Less—April 
Shipments Under March 


Held While 








sales, are operating to slacken demand and a lull is being felt. 


Sates ox influences, always a strong factor in wire and nail 


An increase in May is a normal expectation. 


Mills are main- 


taining the former rate of production in spite of less buying. Job- 
bers are limiting nail stocks because of uncertain price conditions. 
Prices are fairly steady on the small volume. 


WIRE PRICES. PAGE 144 


Chicago, April 29.—Western wire 
mills are able to maintain operations 
at about 55 to 60 per cent, despite 
a slight decline in tonnage compared 
with recent weeks. Electrical wire 
sales have been holding up to the 
average of last year, but the drop in 
copper prices has not resulted in 
heavier buying. Manufacturers’ wire 
is barely holding to the recent vol- 
ume. Dealer sales of common wire 
products give promise of more ac- 
tivity in May, or in the period fol- 
lowing farm seeding operations. Wire 
nails prices to the merchant trade are 
reported at $2.25 to $2.35, Chicago or 
western mills. 

Worcester, Mass., April 29.—Wire 
production remains stationary. Prices 
are firm at 2.55¢c to 2.65c, base, 
Worcester, for plain bright wire to 
dealers. There is some opinion that 
prices are too firm and that some 
elasticity might stimulate the mar- 
ket. 

Philadelphia, April 29.—Although 
$2.15, base, Pittsburgh, has been done 
on wire nails in some other districts 
this figure apparently has not been 
done here and the lowest here has 
been $2.20. Nail demand is slow and 
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most buyers have first quarter stock. 
Demand for plain wire continues fair- 
ly good and the price is firm at 2.40c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Business in 
wire products is slow to expand. Wire 
orders showed their usual decline re- 
cently following fairly heavy coverage 
early in the month. April shipments, 
however, will fall moderately below 
the March tonnage. In view of the 
recent uncertainty in nail prices job- 
bers have been restricting their stocks 
and orders have been slow. Nail- 
makers generally are quoting $2.20 to 
jobbers for standard wire nails al- 
though reports of lower prices still 
persist in some districts. Bright plain 
wire remains fairly steady at 2.40c, 
with wire rods $38. 


New York, April 29.—The general 
market on wire nails to jobbers con- 
tinues $2.20, Pittsburgh, although sub- 
ject to shading in occasional in- 
stances, involving highly preferred 
customers. The market to the mer- 
chant trade is relatively steady at 
$2.30. While demand is showing lit- 
tle improvement, it appears to be 
holding its own. Bright plain wire is 
unchanged at 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 
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Hof Market Section 


Rumors of Further Copper Price Cuts Cause 
Users to Show Caution in Seeking Metal— 
Tin Quotations Drop Lower 





Nonferrous Metals 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 





——Copper. Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead LeadEast Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
April BEE aisctesnpncistdeiedebasedadiadb seins: 14.00 14.10 13.55 35.55 36.00 5.50 5.40 4.75 23.90 7.55 35.00 
April 24 Seis enapainaitersebiiesRadecneiinaihaetnagl 14.00 14.10 13.55 35.40 35.85 5.50 5.40 4.75 23.90 7.50 35.00 
April RES SP REE eo 14.00 14.10 13.55 35.10 35.50 5,50 5.40 4.75 23.90 7.50 35.00 
April ___ RET oe Ren PRE. 14.00 14.10 13.55 34.65 35.12% 5.50 5.40 4.75 23.90 7.50 35.00 
SE FP” * waivostibadsedsteincatcustveet melts 14.00 14.10 13.55 34.3714 84.75 5.50 5.40 4.7 23.90 7.60 35.00 


EW YORK, April 29.—Rumors 

of further price cuts in cop- 

per have been affecting not 

only demand for the red metal 
but buying of other nonferrous metals 
as well. Trading in zinc has been al- 
most at a standstill although prices 
have held unchanged during the last 
week, Lead business has been lagging 
with only a few carlots booked from 
time to time. Tin demand has been 
lacking despite extremely low level of 
prices. Aluminum and antimony mar- 
kets have been generally quiet. 


overbalanced on the side of supplies. 

Zinc—Steadiness in zine ore prices 
has aided producers in maintaining un- 
changed prices for metal. Weakness 
in London has affected the market 
here and rumors of price shading have 
been heard, however. Business has 
been extremely light. 


Lead—Buying of lead has been al- 
most entirely for immediate require- 
ments. Further weakness in London 
on Tuesday caused the trade here to 
watch the developments abroad. 

Aluminum—Prices are unchanged 
and the market generally quiet.— 
Daily Metal Trade. 





eT Ta 


Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 





Coke By-Products 











Prices have been fairly steady this SHEETS Ss ‘ 
: : ulphate More Activ 
week except in the case of tin. Yellow brass |: Remephenteser se 20.50 P Distillate R is Me as Season Opens 
Marked weakness in London quota- feo ag ge agen ma.38 —Distillate Reselling Is Heavier 
tions _. — Be! prices os os Zine sheet (100-pound base) ......... 10.00 New York, April 29.—Sulphate of 
new low levels. Hasiness in the lead Zine strip (100-pound base) ....... 9.50 ammonia is more active following a 
k broad has threatened parity Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 . ng 
market abroa a p y . I lat f th 
in this country while price shading gage, 3 to 72 inches wide ......... $1.30 44te opening o t e season. Fertilizer 
has been reported in both copper and na ve interests are taking more than 90 per 
. : ate Yell CIN as ccistisathcceseoes 25.50 
zinc. Despite these bearish influences, Copper nnn 26.00 
producers’ quotations have held un- RODS AUUUUEDEDECEUUOCUONEOOOOGNOUAACUOOU AAU ECESEUNGAAAOANANUONUONUA UHH eenegcegeeteedeagnogunuuenauaqneeeageeeyeeeensenenty 
changed in copper, lead, and zinc. Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 18.75 
Antimony became firmer on Tuesday Naval brass ................... _ seoneneseen sons 21.50 Coke By-Products 
following easiness early last week. Yellow brass (high)  ......cssecsessee 21.00 Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Actual consumption of copper and 
related metals probably has shown Old Metals eee Spot 
i . ODEON  sreseccsrcrsassoccccseesssnssvssevecsee -22 
— ol od Bs Ray | hehe Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound Ln Per cent beNZOl ..........cccrcsecorscsserese *Oae 
utomoblie ro u 0 HEAVY RED BRASS NIE + seshagueb delice titncsiscssatanba addled oben 0.35 
than at any time since last aUtUMM. New York crrccccssscssssssoesssemmnssseesersen 9.00 to 9.25 ream DOI secs secintsvsvintbitecviinsneh 0.28 
Electrical industry reports active busi- ES RES See Cae ey 8.00 to 8.25 UOUIIGAGE BIOL aascccconenessresesnssveantses 0.28 
ness and the building trade improves. $iian@ vn S301 G9, Per Pound at Producers) Plants in 
Copper—Trading has been light in HEAVY YELLOW BRASS Sa 250-Pound Drums 
the past week. Export miles Teeiiy Cw ann nscsnccscscsectesneenreen 5.50to 6.00 OEE. witicenicitieenencarssnictosevevenaesinnyenibsecns 0.16 to 0.17 
dropped off following a high rate im- - = COPPER AND ree saan Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
mediately after the 4-cent cut in cop- act nents oeeernceccscoseecesseccsessoesescesess a 0.50 oa 9.75 ht Re Pe Fee 0.04% to 0.05% 
per on April 15. Talk of limited ton- Chicago Lee eres oe 
nages available in the outside market Cleveland 9.50 to 10.00 Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
at 14-cent and more under producers’ St. Louis eon .. 8.75 to 9.00 Sulphate OE EE. cerscccincataiins $2.10 to $2.20 
rices has resulted in general hesi RED BRASS BORINGS 
Pp g 1 gfe IRS Re eee 8.00 to 8.25 antenna MTOR 
tancy among consumers to place or- YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
ders although the latter’s stocks in Cleveland occccccccccccccscssssssssussseeneon 5.50 to 6.00 : 
some cases are reported dangerously LIGHT COPPER cent of the current shipments. Volume 
low. Bargain metal in the outside New York ....cccosssecsscsseeeseecceeeesee 10.50to10.75 at the present rate promises to reach 
market ‘has been offered for future Gintay-—-------~ gage ggg that of last year. Prices are firmer 
shipments, only, and users now are St. Louis ..... 8.75 to 9.00 Consuming season for naphthalene is 
interested in immediate deliveries. LIGHT BRASS nearing its peak. Volume is heavy, 
General tone of the copper I IN i nsseicnsnteiclaahiniooonctetinestontons 4.75to 5.00 mostly against contracts. The dyestuff 
has contributed to further easiness {fica wren 6.00 to 5.25 industry appears to be well eee 
in scrap quotations. Some copper st. Louis 200 «deste 500 Making few inquiries for material. 
business has been done every day at ZINC Most business 1s on contracts. Resales 
the 14-cent level, mostly for immediate New York occccsccscsssnssneseensesssee 2.50to 2.75 are slightly heavier. Some spot busi- 
shipment to home and foreign sources. Clevetnnd ELIT ETE 2.00 to nae ness is noted. Phenol is fairly active, 
Tin—New low level of prices has . err ee Law ; the lacquer and bakelite trades taking 
5 P . more than half present shipments. 


failed to stimulate much buying. Weak- 


Clippings, soft, Cleveland. .............. 10.00 to 11.00 


Clippings, hard, Cleveland ............... 





Little, if any, phenol is moving in this 





ms has been caused principally by Borings, Cleveland  ..cccccccrccccssessees 6.50 to 7.00 market under 16c. Inquiry from auto- 
slumping values abroad. Stocks of Cast, Cleveland 9. mobile sources is slightly heavier 
tin in this country total 2469 tons, Cast, Boston f ; 


an increase of 940 tons since the first 


Cast, St. Louis 





Quicksilver Stronger 


of April. London and _ Liverpool 

stocks are at record height of 17,872 Secondary Metals : 

tons. Straits shipments for the month Remelt_ aluminum No. 12... 16.00 to 16.50 New York, April 29.—Quicksilver 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  ....esssssssesene 12.75 to 13.00 is stronger, with spot asking price 


are expected to total nearly 10,000 
tons. The market continues decidedly 
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$117.50 a flask. 


SactcMlae 
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to the proportions predicted a 
month ago. Sales are gener- 
ally down, in many instances 
below March. Ordinarily-heavy takers 
have not opened up. Prices, while un- 
changed except for western quotations 
at Tulsa, Okla., show signs of soften- 
ing in some centers. Whatever im- 
mediate increases in demand will come 
are foreseen in building activity. 
New York—April will show little if 
any gain over March. However, with 
building somewhat more active, pros- 
pects are for improvement in some 
lines. Prices generally are unchanged. 
Pittsburgh—With little change noted 
from March’s rate, sales continue at 
a fairly even pace, and activity is 
distinctly below a year ago. Sheets 
are moving better than earlier in the 
same though 


AN PRIL demand has not quickened 


Warehouse | 





lof Market Section 





shading is common on some products. 


Philadelphia — Warehousemen say 
that sales show continued lagging. 
Demand is below March and consider- 
ably less than April a year ago. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Buffalo—Business continues on a 
fairly satisfactory scale with many 
principal consumers using warehouses 
to fill out steelworks deliveries, which 
are suffering from slower demand. 

Cincinnati—Jobbers report seasonal 
upturn in demand for construction 
materials is evident, but substantially 
below last year. Prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland—Following the _ recent 
brief return to activity, the iron and 
steel jobber trade generally has sub- 
sided to comparative quiet. The move- 
ment of practically all grades of stand- 
ard warehouse material is exceedingly 
light, with the exception of sheet and 


Gains of April Over March Slight, If Any— 
Automotive Takers Quiet Everywhere— 
Heavy Products Still Move Slowly 


TENCE 





strip. Prices remain unchanged but 
show signs of softening. 

Detroit—Even though April orders 
are more numerous than March’s the 
automotive field does not warrant gen- 
erally a definite prediction for im- 
mediate betterment. Some industries 
are becoming more optimistic. 


Chicago—April warehouse 
are slightly under March, 
of extended mill deliveries. 

St. Louis—Business is quiet though 
building materials, especially for high- 
ways and public improvements, are 
showing activity. Galvanized and blue 
annealed sheets have shown recent in- 
creases, particularly from the general 
manufacturing trade. Automotive in- 
dustry is only beginning to reflect sea- 
sonal increase. Easier trends are noted 
in sheet and bar prices, but no changes 
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year. Prices are the in quotations have been recorded. 
e e . 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Hot Mill Products Subject to New Quantity Differentials Adopted March 3, 400 to 3999 Pounds Being Base 
STEEL BARS an sighakiashantnete ae ‘: Pos asc SHEETS HOOPS 
: incinnat -40¢ altimore dicen 3.75¢ : 
fie 3,265¢ Cleveland . 8.00e Boston 4850 Reston ee 5.50¢ to 6.00¢ 
Hately «ook. 8.80¢ BIGRIGEE | ccsecsserscsverses 3.10¢ Bufbalo s.scsecseeeseens 4.20¢ —“«.. 4.0Be 
Chattanooga. ........ 8.25¢ EEORIOR « ccvarssscttieses $.25¢ CHICAZO ..rrserssersesrnes 4.05c Chicago... 3.7Be 
CHACREO  nnccccecsscceres 3.00c Los Angeles .......... 3.30¢ Cincinnati |. seeeeeeens 4.05¢ Cincinnati ............ 4.05¢ 
Cincinnati .. 8.80¢ New York ........... See Svea an 8.76€ = Cleveland ......... 3.25¢ to 8.65¢ 
Cleveland 3.00c Philadelphia ........ 2.70c aaa 3.95¢ Betroit, No. 14 ° 
8.00c Pittsburgh ............ 3.00¢ Los Angeles ......... 4.75¢ and li hter 3.80 
B.00e Portland .s.cesessnes 8.00c = New York sevscsssun 8.65¢ to 8.900 New York ia 
3:80c San Francisco $.40¢  Philadelphia*+ .... 80¢ Philadelphig oa 
ne ae =< Sea 3.15¢  Pittsburgh** ...... 8.65¢to8.75¢ —_ittabureh hyo 
Philadelphia ........ 2.80 ae ee 8.25c Portland seasenvensensens 4.90¢ Seattle ..... 5.00e 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.90¢ Es FOU viciccnssssesees 3.35c San Francisco 4.90¢ St. Paul 4.00¢ 
a 3.00¢ RNIN — -siceibuisvinspedeess 3.65c to 4.14¢ TIGERS. Wicscisteninssonee ee or ne en re. 7 
a ea 3.40¢ PLATES St. Lowis cccescsen 4.26¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
- ? Eee 3.79¢ Rounds, Flats 
Baltimore cececccs.s $.25¢ fe 4.45c hexagons squares 
Boston ......... ieee 3.365c NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHE Baltimore (c) ...... 3.50c(a) 4.00c 
Buffalo 3.40c Baltimore*t _........ 4.50c MIL | sicetscsnnntectins 3.55c 4.05c 
Chattanooga 3.35c Boston ..... Seb 5.60c SED. Siseicisscirenns 3.95¢ 4.45c 
Chicago .. 3.10¢ OS” Sa 4.40 to 4.60c Chattanooga’ ...... 8.85¢ 4.35¢(d) 
Cincinnati ..... sseee 8.40c Chicago (local de- CHICO o...ccerrececeee 3.60c 1.10e 
Cleveland % in. LiVETY)  oe.scsecsesseee 4.60c Cincinnati ............ 8.85c 4.35¢ 
d and thicker ...... 3.00c Chicago (outside Cleveland  ............ 4.15¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.25¢ Cleve., 3/16-in.... 8.20 shipment) .......... 4.35c to 4.60¢ = Detroit. w.ccsccseseses 3.85c 4.85¢ 
CRICRBO dertesscenoocins 8.00¢ Detroit ......-0sess0 3.10c Cincinnati ............ 4.90¢ Los Angeles (a).. 4.50c : 
Cincinnati 8.80e Detroit, 3/16-in.... 3.10¢  Cleveland*** 4.50¢ New York .......... 8.50c 4.00¢ 
Detroit ....cccscocersoeee 3.00c Huston... .cseceesere 3.00c Detroit ...ceccrscccersces 4.60¢ Philadelphia® ....... 3.400 3.90¢ 
New Yorkft ......... 8.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Houston... 5.40¢ Pittsburgh. ........... 3.60¢ 4.10c 
Lai .... 2.80e 9 New York everon. 8.80¢c Los Angeles ........ 5.20¢ Portland (a) ........ 4.50¢ 
St. Louis... 3.15¢ Philadelphia ........ 2.79¢ Pittsburgh** ....... 4.30c San Fran. (a) A Rteeenes 
ps. SES AES 8.65c to 4.00c Pittsburgh ............ 3.00c Philadelphia*+ . 4.45¢ Seattle (a)... 4.75¢ 
POFEIRIG  Snciecsccesesens 8.00c Pittsburgh** ........ q 4.40c St. Paul (a) 3.85¢ 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco 8.40¢ = Portland wesc. a oi wa 4.64¢  §.1de 
Baltimore _........... $.31c Seattle  ......sssssereees 8.15c San Francisco .... 5.30c (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
iia cn ar ce 2.665c St. TUES  .nnccsreeseee 8.25¢ Seattle creccssccsecsseee 5.50c only. ‘*Plus quantity differen- 
Buffalo cccccccccscccosese 2.95c BE PRG cocesscscsccsnes -85c St. Louis .... 4.85¢ tials. 
Chattanooga .. 8.25¢ Tse — sccrvseserssersevece 3.65¢ to 4.14c St. Paul 4.58c 
Cincinnati ... 3.30 NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED MER Sisriostentetcscens 5.15¢ to 5.35¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland . 2.25c¢ to 2.44c . Boston, 0.100-inch 
Detroit . .. 2.80¢ to 3.00¢ Baltimore _............ 3.60c Baltimore _............ 4.00¢ 500 pounds lots 5.80c 
Houston .....ccceeceseee 8.00¢ Boston 3/16-in...... S:O3Be TRAM sin ccriciccccsincass 4.015c to 5.00¢ eo. Se 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles cl.... 2.40¢ pe ee 3.50¢ a 3.65c Chicago (b) ......... 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga ........ 8.75¢ Chattanooga ........ 3.45¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
New York .......... 2.65c to 3.10¢ ae 3.85¢ RI Siebcsipnmsscleites 3.20¢ Cleveland (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia ......... 2.55¢ to 3.00¢ Cincinnati ............ $.45c Circinnati ............ 8.50c i. eae 5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh ............ 2.75¢ Cleveland cesses 3.25c Cleveland .....c.00 3.25¢ to 3.65c New York ............ 5.05c 
San Francisco cl. 2.30c ae 8.35¢ Detroit 3/16-in, Philadelphia (c)... 5.05¢ 
San Francisco lel. 2.60 Houston  ...ssccesscsvees 3.90¢ and lighter ...... 3.30c (b) Net base, straightening, 
3.00c Los Angeles ........ 8.85¢ HOUstOn  ..ccrccsscaseoss 8.65¢ cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
3.15¢ Se 3.50¢ to 3.60¢ Los Angeles ......... 4.80c (c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
‘ : — = poe oe aoe ace = af Poise Aahnelends 3.75c tity extras. 
oungstown ......... .80c to 2.60¢ iladelphia wae .25¢ iladelphia ........ 3.30¢ 
tine sé tates Pittsburgh** ...... 8.25¢ to $.85c _—~Pittsburgh ............ 3.25¢ SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
2 a eee wees pyre eee Kiceiedccniaeaed 4.00¢ New York duty paid 
+40C eattle 4.00c an Francisco 3.75¢ Ho i 
3.365¢ © St. Louis 3.45¢ Seattle 4.00¢ ie bk tok tr 
Buffalo ..ccsccssssesssn 3.40¢ - St. Paul : 8.5444c St. Paul 8.50e Iron bars, flats and ssid 
Chattanooga ........ 3.35¢ Tulsa 4.00¢ to 4.34¢ Tulsa 4.50c to 4.69¢ SQUATES ssscscccsssen 6.50¢ 
titDomestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. */50 or more bundles. 
***QLess 0.15¢c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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Pacific Coast 







Small Lots Characterize 
Buying—Total Is_ Fairly 
Large—Plates Most Active 





Pacific coast states, but almost all is in small lots, unim- 


Orr iron and steel tonnage is being booked in 


portant in themselves but giving sufficient total to please 


dealers. 


Among larger tonnages is an award for underframes for 


the Pacific Fruit Express Co. and one for gas holders for the South- 


ern Counties Gas Co., 


Seattle, A large number 
of small jobs recently have been 
awarded in lots of less than 100 tons. 
This applies to reinforcing materials, 
plate and tank work and structurals. 
Several projects involving large ton- 
nages are pending. Plants handling 
steel items are generally at capacity 
in this territory at present. 





Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Reinforcing awards in lots of 100 
tons exceeded 1500 tons this week in- 
cluded the following contracts placed 








tManiiit ni mt 


ree Pig aa Prices 


Utah Basic ..........cccccccsscssseesssessesseersseenep 20.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry ... 25.00 to 26.00 
*German ............. 24.25 
“Indian Ee RE ee 25.00 to 26.00 








Mt 





TT 


with the Pacific Coast Steel Corp: 
1100 tons for a dock extension at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii; 225 tons for the 
Youngstown place viaduct, Seattle; 
120 tons for Squalicum bridge near 
Bellingham. 100 tons for the Puget 
Sound Power & Light building, Bell- 
ingham, and a small order for the 
state reformatory at Monroe. North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills has a large 
aggregate of car lot orders, including 
one for a state building at Steilacoom. 
Bids for approaches to the Aurora 
bridge will be received in June. This 
job involves 900 tons. Tacoma is con- 
sidering bids for the substructure of 
a steam power plant calling for 125 


tons. Lewis county has awarded two 
bridge contracts, steel tonnages un- 
stated. 


One of the largest boiler contracts 
in recent months has been taken by 
the Puget Sound Machinery Depot. 
This equipment is for Tacoma’s steam 
power plant. Tonnages include 200 
tons of plates, 150 tons of structurals 
and 150 tons of tubes. The same firm 
has several smaller boiler jobs requir- 
ing 150 tons of plates. Seattle Boiler 
Works is building 17 storage tanks for 
the Union Oil Co., requiring 100 tons 
of plates. This company is low bidder 
on a water tank project at Everett, 
Wash., calling for 100 tons of plates. 
J. W. Hoover has the general contract 
for 7800 feet of 30-inch pipe for 
Everett, 375 tons of plates. Puget 
Sound Sheet Metal Works is construct- 
ing several tanks for the Gilmore Oil 
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Los Angeles. 


Imports show a gain. 


Co.’s new plant on West Forty-fifth 
street Seattle. 


Structural awards of the week in- 
clude 180 tons for an addition to the 
state reformatory at Monroe to Hofius 
Steel & Equipment Co. An unstated 
tonnage for a hotel at Boise, Idaho, 
was taken by the American Bridge Co. 
Star Iron Works took a small tonnage 
for a theater at Centralia, Wash. 


Commitments Are Light 


San Francisco, April 26.—(By Air 
Mail)—Construction and building ac- 
tivity has shown little improvement 
during the past few weeks and as a 
result movement of iron and steel pro- 
ducts is relatively light Prices appear 
firm though some weakness in plate 
prices is noted. 


Imports of iron and steel products 
on the Pacific Coast during January, 
figures for which have just been re- 
ceived, show increases over December, 
1929, for coke, bars, structural shapes 
and tubular products and a decrease 
in cast iron pipe and pig iron. The 
aggregates for the major items were 
as follows; 


Tons Tons Tons 


Jan. Dec. Jan, 

1930 1929 1929 
op lO eo: See 365 1,804 3,939 
SIN Takin. uses Cnsendiowinelttcientpiaes F 3,215 8,789 
"Eg eee : 926 465 
eee cad 2,063 378 
Cast iron pipe 1,012 1,783 
Tubular products . 1,530 944 








Demand for foundry pig iron and 
coke remains light. Most sales and 
inquiries are for small tonnages. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Movement of merchant steel bars 
has been confined to small] lots. Prices 
are firm at 2.35c, c.i.f. Awards of con- 
crete bars totaled less than 200 tons 
and were in lots of less than 100 tons. 
Bids have been opened on 130 tons for 
a bridge over the Mojave river in Cali- 
fornia. Prices in the San Francisco 
district on out-of-stock material re- 
main at 2.30c, base, on carload quanti- 
ties. 


Western Pipe & Steel Co. took 500 
tons additional for gas holders for the 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, and also booked 1450 tons for 
500 underframes for refrigerator cars 
for the Pacific Fruit Express Co., 
San Francisco. The Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co. was low bidder on 
150 tons for shore pipe for the port 
commission, Oakland. Plate prices 
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larger lots bringing a somewhat lower 
quotation. 

Consolidated Steel Corporation se- 
cured 450 tons for a gymnasium for 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. awarded 
250 tons for 1004 car ladders to the 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co. and 
1000 tons for 500 car bodies to the 
Palm Bridge & Iron Works, Sacra- 
mento. Pending business is not heavy. 


Other Finished Material 


Los Angeles county water works 
district No. 10 placed 161 tons with 
the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, will open bids April 28 for 
309 tons. Standard pipe is moving in 
small lots only. No large pipe line 
inquiries are in the market. 


Gear Makers Convening 
in Cincinnati 


Program arrangements have been 
completed for the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the American Gear Manu- 
facturer’s association, to be held at 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, May 1-3. 
Four general sessions have _ been 
planned, as well as a special luncheon, 
informal banquet, meeting of the in- 
dustrial group and reports of asso- 
ciation committees. Four new mem- 
bers will be elected to the executive 
committee for a period of three years. 
Election of new officers to the asso- 
ciation will probably be deferred until 
June, according to Secretary T. W. 
Owen. 

Four technical papers will be pre- 
sented as follows: “Gear Nomencla- 
ture Symbols,” by A. H. Candee, 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y.; 
“Load and Speed Conditions of Worm 
Gear Drives—Second Part,” by Emil 
Dukes, Gears & Forgings Inc., Cleve- 
land; “Photoelectric Cells,” by L. R. 
Koller, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; and “The Outlook for 
New Developments in the Machine 
Tool Industry,” by E. F. DuBrul, 
general manager, National Machine 
Tool Builder’s association, Cincinnati. 


New Seamless Tube Mill 
Nears Completion 


National Tube Co. expects to oper- 
ate the first of its new seamless tube 
mills at McKeesport, Pa., May 15. 
This mill is designed to make tubes 
3% to 8% inches outside diameter and 
in lengths up to 40 feet by an elec- 
trically welded process. The second 
mill is expected to be scheduled about 
July 15 and the entire plant by 
Oct. 1. 

Enlargement of open-hearth and 
bessemer steelmaking capacity and 
rolling facilities is under way. A new 
mixer building is being erected, a slab 
mill is being converted into a bloom- 
ing mill and a new 32-inch reversing 
bar mill for rolling round billets is 
being installed. Large diameter seam- 
less tubes will be produced with the 
aid of a new rotary rolling process. 
The two new seamless mills replace 
six lapweld units. 
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Sheet and Tin Plate Mill 
Wages Reduced 


Wages of workers in independent 
sheet and tin plate mills will be re- 
duced in May and June, it was de- 
termined at the bimonthly meeting of 
representatives of the mills and_ the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, in Youngs- 
town, O., April 29. The average of 
sales prices of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 
gage black sheets in March and April 
dropped to 2.90c, from 3.05¢ in the 
preceding two months. This will re- 
duce wages from the level of 27 per 
cent above base, to 22.5 per cent above 
base. It is the first reduction since 
November-December, 1927, and _ the 
lowest level since July-August, 1922. 
Following is a comparison of price 
averages: 





March-April . —4.5 per cent 
Jan.-Feb., 1 J unchanged 
NOMAIIOIIN: . - Sdcasnestasssnrryiocceecbeie P unchanged 
SEGRE.» sodecknsnicanicscncomedeeions 8.05¢ unchanged 
July-Aug. ....... s unchanged 
May-June ......... +1.5 percent 
March-April .. unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1929 unchanged 
NOv.-Dec. ceseeseseee unchanged 
RS: ©. <intiecdctacacssidusmncovich unchanged 
JO...» nshinsntinivaretnssnsiniinn unchanged 
May-June ......... unchanged 
March-April wns unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1928 ... ww 3.00€ unchanged 


Gain in Plate Orders 


Washington, April 29.—March fabri- 
cated steel plate orders increased 
over February, with 35,985 tons book- 
ed. Based on reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce from 48 firms, 
orders were at 45.7 per cent of capa- 
city. A comparison of first quarter 
totals shows 114,393 tons placed 
against 149,117 tons for the first 
three months, 1929. Figures follow 
giving orders for principal classes: 











; Stacks 
Oil & mis- 
storage Gas Blast _cella- 
1929 Total tanks holders furnaces neous 
March 57,628 21,951 5,656 681 15,274 
April 42,068 9,984 2,488 2,462 23,169 
May 47,715 10,087 5,300 1,245 26,118 
June 45,918 6,890 6,444 1,008 26,200 
July 48,968 14,968 65,352 2,650 20,988 
August 39,702 11,150 8,817 115 19,841 
September 41,653 15,189 38,358 200 16,123 
October 32,099 8,786 985 853 15,766 
November 42,295 9,083 1,857 1,019 14,601 
December 23,535 3,669 549 1,529 13,166 
Total 
(year) 513,065 138,850 42.670 12,127 220,781 
1980 
January 50,076 7,482 2,868 1,042 15,168 
February *28,332 7,865 3,643 279 11,656 
March 35,985 5,575 1,819 2,749 16,627 
*Revised. 
e 
Pig Iron 
(Concluded from Page 145) 

Southern iron continues $13, base, 


Birmingham, with demand dull. Cur- 
rent inquiries are for carload lots. 





St. Louis, April 29.—The melt of 
pig iron in this district has receded 
slightly since the first week in April, 
and this is reflected in a _ reduced 
daily average rate of shipments. To- 
tal deliveries for the month will fall 
slightly under the March aggregate. 
Sales continue in fair volume, aggre- 
gating about 4800 tons in the past 
week. Stove manufacturers are pre- 
paring to increase operations early in 
May. Pig iron prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., April 29.—Pig 
iron sales and shipments exceed pro- 
duction, though eastern business has 


Depositions Taken 





tapered off. The tentative schedule of 
blast furnace operations for May is 
the same as that for April. Some 
melters in this territory are coming 
into the market to cover requirements 
four to eight weeks ahead. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Toronto, Ont., April 29.—Improved 
demand for merchant pig iron featured 
the Toronto and Montreal markets 
during the week. Buying was entire- 
ly for spot delivery. Several con- 
sumers have issued specifications for 
substantial tonnages for the next 
few weeks. Prices are firm. 


in Sheet &? Tube 


Sale; Federal Investigation Is Asked 


tions were taken at Cleveland 

Monday and at Youngstown, 
O., Tuesday by counsel for Cyrus S. 
Eaton, who is leading the opposition 
to the sale of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., as the initial step for pressing 
legal action aimed at preventing the 
sale. These depositions will be intro- 
duced as evidence in suits which would 
prevent the voting of a number of 
thousand shares by the pro-merger 
group. 

Directors of the Sheet & Tube com- 
pany, it is understood, were to meet 
in Youngstown Wednesday to deter- 
mine what cash price would be paid 
those stockholders preferring cash for 
their Sheet & Tube holdings to an 
exchatige of stock, which is to be on 
the basis of 1 1/3 shares of Bethlehem 
for each common share of Sheet & 
Tube. 

At Washington the federal trade 
commission admitted the receipt of 
an informal protest to the sale of 
Sheet & Tube to Bethlehem, filed by 
E. S. Wertz, former district attorney 
and a stockholder in Sheet & Tube. 
An office investigation of the matter 
is to be made by H. L. Anderson, 
chief examiner of the commission, to 
determine whether there is any merit 
in the complaint and to precede a field 
investigation. 


pylgnely April 29.—Deposi- 


Mr. Wertz also placed his complaint 
before United States Attorney W. J. 
Mahon, asking that the attorney gen- 
eral authorize an investigation of the 
proposed merger by the Cleveland of- 
fice of the department. It is contended 
that the Clayton act has been violated 
nine times. 

A consolidation of Continental 
Shares Inc., which recently consum- 
mated the Republic Steel Corp. merger, 
and the International Share Corp. 
is contemplated by Mr. Eaton and 
associates. Steel holdings of Conti- 
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- Co. 


nental Shares Inc. as of March 31 
include 25,197 shares of Bourne-Fuller 
Co., 46,700 shares of Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., 245,142 shares of Cliffs 
Corp., 250,000 shares of Donner Steel 
Co., 1000 shares of Inland Steel Co., 
3243 shares of Wheeling Steel Corp., 
and 8000 shares of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 

International Share Corp. as of 
March 31 owned 18,100 shares of 
Cliffs Corp., 2500 shares of Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., and 5000 shares of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. The 
Cliffs Corp., in which these two in- 
vestment trusts own 265,339 shares, in- 
cluding certificates of deposit, owns a 
50 per cent interest in the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., which recently pur- 
chased the Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Co., Cleveland. 


Sheffield May Merge 


New York, April 29.—Negotiations 
to join the Sheffield Steel Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with “an outstanding 
strong group” are under way, accord- 
ing to W. L. Allen, president, follow- 
ing a meeting of directors here 
April 23. 

The Sheffield corporation, in addition 
to operating open-hearth furnaces, has 
capacity for producing merchant and 
concrete bars, black and blue annealed 
sheets, plates, machine bolts, rivets, 
nuts and other hot products. 





Minimize Inspection 


Cleveland, April 29.—Officials of the 
Otis Steel Co. state no significance is 
to be attached to a recent inspection 
of the company’s plants by officials 
and engineers of the Bethlehem Steel 
The Otis plant adjoins the Corri- 
gan, McKinney Steel Co., which re- 
cently passed to the control of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs. Iron Co. in which the 
Eaton group has a one-half interest. 
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First Quarter Steel Corp. Net 
Drops 20 Per Cent from Year Ago 


showed a consolidated net in- 

come of $35,777,807 for the first 
quarter of 1930, after interest, depre- 
ciation and other charges. This sum 
leaves, after dividends on preferred 
shares, $3.44 on each of 8,560,876 
common shares. The following table 
will show the comparison of the first 
quarter of 1930 with the correspond- 
ing period of 1929, when net income 
of $4.14 per share for 8,132,840 shares 
outstanding and consolidated net in- 
come of $39,972,358 was reported: 


U axes STATES STEEL CORP. 


First Fourth First 





Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1930 1929 1929 
Net earnings $49,615,397 $56,385,834 $40,105,381 
Depreciation 
and deple- 
COUT > sccesiaies 14,818,529 15,816,892 14,716,828 
Interest ........ 1,420,697 596,084 3,203,106 
Net income $33,381,171 $39,972,858 $42,185,447 
Special in- 
come* ........ ROORES .  Gawkities ~*~ dane 
Total net 
income .... 35,777,807 39,972,858 42,185,447 
Dividends : 
Preferred .. 6,304,919 6,804,920 6,304,919 
Common 14,981,533 14,541,013 12,453,411 


Surplus .... $14,491,355 $19,126,425 $23,427,117 

*Quarterly apportionment of net interest on 
federal tax refund. 

Consolidated net earnings of $49,- 
615,397 were reported for 1930’s first 
quarter against $56,385,334 in the pre- 
ceding three months. The net income 
figure represents a total after all 
charges and taxes, and includes the 
special income receipt of a quarterly 
apportionment of net interest on the 
federal tax refund of $2,396,636. By 
months for the quarter just past the 
following totals present a comparison 
for first quarters over the past three 
years: 


1930 1929 1928 
January ...... $15,404,359 $18,759,098 $11,899,549 
February 16,107,410 19,080,941 13,581,337 
Mareh «nn... 18,108,628 22,265,342 15,453,146 





$49,615,397 $60,105,381 $40,934,032 


Shipments for the first quarter of 
1930 equaled 81 per cent of capacity, 
comparing with 74.5 in the fourth 
quarter of 1929. However, the first 
quarter of 1929 figure stood at 94 
per cent. The finance committee fur- 
ther reported that prices averaged 
$1.45 per ton less than a year ago 
on domestic business. Earnings for 
the first quarter of 1930 were 20 
per cent below those for the same 
time, 1929, with an output which was 
14 per cent less. 

The present operating rate at about 
80 per cent for the Corporation is ex- 
pected to be fairly well maintained 
through the second quarter from pres- 
ent indications. Directors declared the 
regular quarterly dividend on both 
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common and preferred issues of 1% 
per cent. 


Bethlehem’s First Quarter 
Earnings Are High 


New York, April 29.—First quarter 
earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
increased 11.4 per cent over the first 
three months of 1929 to the highest 
first quarter total ever reported. Part 
of this increase is attributed to earn- 
ings of Pacific coast companies ac- 
quired last fall. 

First quarter net was $10,077,486, 
after all charges, equal to $2.60 a 
share on 3,200,000 shares outstand- 
ing. This compares with $10,046,- 
197 or $2.59 a share in the preced- 
ing quarter on the same _ share 
basis. Total for the first three months 
of 1929 was $9,045,590, equal to $4.05 
a share on 1,800,000 common shares 
then outstanding. 

Value of orders on hand March 31 
was $73,333,010, compared with $86,- 
060,883 at the end of the previous 
quarter and $62,702,683 March 31, 
1929. 

E. G. Grace, president, said bookings 
are not sufficient to justify continu- 
ance of the present rate of ingot oper- 
ations of 84 per cent. He thought that 
by May 1 operations would be 80 to 
81 per cent. y 

Commenting on prices, Mr. Grace 
said: “Prices are not increasing; in 
the main, they are about the same; 
if anything on the soft side. We do 
not contemplate any reduction in base 
prices, however.” He said that the 
average billing price for the first 
quarter showed a falling off of $1.33 
from the preceding quarter. 

The first quarter income account 
and quarterly comparisons follow: 


First Quarter Income Account 


1930 1929 


Net C@rnings  ........ccccccseeee $15,846,506 $15,245,471 
4 








ESERIES AE eS ON 2,162,049 2,780,575 
Depreciation and deple- 

RS SS 8,606,971 3,419,306 
Net income ......... 10,077,486 9,045,590 
Preferred Div. 1,750,000 1,750,000 
Common Div. 4,800,000 1,800,000 
Surplus 8,527,486 5,495,590 

Net Income 
Quarter 1930 1929 1982 
ROD: distincsenen $10,077,486 $9,045,590 $3,384,718 
OE GE Fe ae 11,766,473 4,529,328 
WEEE “Gciceentinde -" dertatecnsesin 11,384,720 4,272,528 
I Keedsaseih~ \ sivknetabeniiinss 10,046,197 6,399,348 


Inland Net — 


Chicago, April 29.—First quarter 
earnings of the Inland Steel Co. de- 
clined 9.5 per cent compared with 
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the same period of 1929. Net income 
for the quarter just ended was $2,- 
721,318, equivalent to $2.26 on 1,200,- 
000 shares of common stock, compared 
with a net of $3,007,242 or $2.50 per 
share on common in the corresponding 
1929 period. Following shows the in- 
come account contrasted: 


1930 1929 
Net earnings ..........ccccccccsceees $4,098,424 $4,418,464 
Depreciation and depletion 724,356 676,722 
PRES BES NA 330,750 337,500 
I, NI = a cvechocsescolnn 322,000 397,000 





settee pe taetiios $2,721,318 $3,007,242 


Hanna Earnings High; 
Dividends Ordered 


The M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland re- 
ports for the first quarter of the 
1930 consolidated net corporate in- 
come of $381,219. This is only a 
slight decline compared with the to- 
tal of $381,739 reported for the first 
quarter of last year. Net earnings 
for the period amounted to $536,645, 
compared with $731,725 in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. 

Interest on funded debt declined 
from $152,820 in the first quarter of 
last year to $78,750 this year, while 
charges for depreciation and depletion 
dropped from $192,653 to $78,750. 

Directors declared quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.75 on new $7 cumulative 
preferred stock and also 1% per cent 
on old first preferred stock of which 
there were only 4112 shares outstand- 
ing March 31. These shares are 
junior to 137,000 shares of new $7 
preferred stock. Dividends are pay- 
able June 20 to stock of record June 5. 


Newton Steel Earns Less 


Earnings of the Newton Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., dropped sharply in 
the first quarter compared with the 
corresponding three months of 1929, 
according to the company’s quarterly 
report. For the quarter ended March 
81, 1930, net profit was $287,581, after 
depreciation, federal taxes, etc., equal, 
after providing for dividends of $2,- 
177,500 in 6 per cent preferred stock, 
to 96 cents a share on 264,000 shares 
of no par common stock. This com- 
pares with $719,961 of $2.86 a share 
on 240,000 shares in the first quarter 
of 1929. 


Virginia Iron Shows Loss 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
Roanoke, Va., in its report for the 
first quarter shows net loss of $41,453, 
after all charges. This compares with 
net profits of $33,048, or $1.32 a share 
on 25,000 shares of 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock reported, for the first 
three months of 1929. 
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General indexes of employment and payroll totals in manufacturing industries are charted, 


from reports by federal bureau of labor statistics. 


Yearly averages are shown, with 


corresponding indexes for January and February, 1930 


Reduced Employment Draws More 


Attention to Wage Rates 


tries, including iron and steel, withstood the first 

shock of the crash in the stock market early last 
fall, but it gave way in the last month of the year and 
it has not yet made substantial recovery from the 
consequent unsettlement of business. The industries 
which are most susceptible to seasonal influences have 
shown the most conspicuous gains. 

Wage rates in basic industries have not been changed 
in recent years, with few exceptions, and this fact is 
cited as evidence of fundamental stability. But wage 
rates are not the determining factor, when lack of em- 
ployment reduces earnings. In some industries the 
question is being considered whether it would not be 
more advisable to reduce wage rates as a step toward 
recovery, than to hold to the policy of keeping wages 
up while employment remains down. Few large em- 
ployers of labor will be found advocating a reduction 
in wage rates, and in the iron and steel industry the 
consensus of opinion is opposed to such a course. Some 
companies in general manufacturing, including auto- 
motive, have taken the first steps to reduce wage 
rates, “as an economic necessity.” It was to determine 
how far this sentiment extends that IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW made inquiries in various districts. 


FF, ‘ies, inctuin in general manufacturing indus- 


The index for employment in general manufacturing 
in January, February and March this year was lower 
than for any other months in more than seven years, 
according to bureau of labor data. Employment in gen- 
eral manufacturing in 1929 was higher than in either 
1928 or 1927, but in the last two months of 1929 there 
was considerable shrinkage. The general index for 
employment for 1929 was 97.5, whereas for January 
it was 90.2 and February 90.3. The index considers 
the average for 1926 as 100. The official figure for 
March is not yet available but advance reports indicate 
there was not much change from February. 

The index for employment in iron and steel manu- 

facture dropped from a general average of 94.7 for 
1929 to 88.7 in January. February witnessed a slight 
improvement when the index moved up to 90.8 and 
preliminary figures for March indicate a drop of one- 
half of 1 per cent for that month. 
The bureau of labor’s iron and steel “group index” 
also showed a sharp recession from a general average 
of 98.9 for 1929 to 91.7 in January, a slight gain in 
February to 92.9, and little change in March. The 
group index for February was eight points below the 
average for 1929, but 1.4 points higher than the aver- 
age for 1928. 









Automotive Industry Grapples with Labor Problems 


production in the first quarter 

of 1930 was 30 per cent below 
the opening quarter of 1929. Pro- 
duction is now moderately increasing, 
with expectations that the second 
quarter will show considerable im- 
provement over the first, and that 


[ID reeee April 29.—Automobile 





the third quarter will be good. How- 
ever, a 1930 total of passenger cars 
and trucks of 20 per cent below 
1929 is generally forecast. 

White collar forces have been well 
liquidated. Last fall, after the crash 
in the stock market, the clerical and 
executive forces were first to feel the 
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necessity for reducing overhead. Dur- 
ing the lush days early in the year 
the surplus of white collar forces 
passed unheeded, but the blow that 
came after the Wall Street disaster 
was immediate and drastic. 

Last year’s record production also 
attracted a surplus of what might be 
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termed common labor, assuming that 
most automotive labor, because of 
the industry’s unique methods, falls 
into that category. There has not, 
however, been so sweeping a liquida- 
tion of common labor as of the white 
collar class, but this may be near. 

A good many employers have stag- 
gered employment in order to hold 
their forces intact and to ameliorate 
distress. This was adopted as a tem- 
porary relief measure only, but as the 
year goes into its fifth month, with 
comparatively small improvement in 
the general situation and no immedi- 
ate prospect of a bulge comparable to 
1929, there is increasing discussion 
whether it can be continued. 

One parts maker who divided his 
staff into halves, giving each ap- 
proximately three days employment a 
week, has found his unit costs mount- 
ing. It takes each half a few hours 
to get into production stride, and 
there is the usual tapering-off at the 
end. This maker is said to be plan- 
ning to go over his labor force, se- 
lect the more efficient ones, retain 
only such number as is_ requisite 
to maintain operations on a 5 or 6- 
day basis, and drop the remainder. 

It is not a subject discussed loose- 
ly in Detroit, because the Ford Motor 
Co. is so powerful and the facts so 
difficult to substantiate, but there is 
a widespread belief that the company 
has at times been releasing some of 
its labor only to rehire it later for 
substantially the same work at a lower 
rate. Other manufacturers are under- 
stood to have done likewise. 

The effect is to reduce the individual 
earning power. Staggered employ- 
ment has accomplished a like result. 
It may be true that wages have 
been maintained, on the whole, and 
that hourly rates have not been re- 
duced, yet the inescapable fact is that 
the income per worker in the first 
four months of 1930 has been appreci- 
ably lower than a year ago. 

Detroit, and other Michigan auto- 
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motive cities as well, patently cannot 
support the labor force drawn to it 
last year. Undeniably there is a 
large surplus, which the automotive 
industry cannot absorb at this time, 
and probably all year. This surplus 
has not the accumulated savings to 
maintain it until automotive produc- 
tion rebounds to the level of 1929. 
Meanwhile, it is dragging down the 
earnings of that portion of the labor 
force which by personal efficiency and 
tenure does not deserve being pulled 
down to half-time by a floating sur- 
plus attracted last year. 

There is a growing feeling at De- 
troit that something will have to be 
done about it. 


Small Steel Interests in 


Difficult Position 


ITTSBURGH, April 29.—Mixed 
Prrcstimene prevails in the Pitts- 
burgh district regarding the pos- 
sibility of wage reductions in the 
iron and steel industry, although the 
predominant expression is that con- 
ditions remain sufficiently satisfactory 
to justify a retention of present scales. 
On one hand are the large, fully- 
integrated producers who by means 
of extensive plant improvements dur- 
ing the past several years have been 
able to withstand so far in 1930 the 
effects of reduced tonnage and lower 
selling prices. Small interests, spe- 
cializing on a few products, have 
been seriously affected both by the 
restricted steel demand and constant 
reduction in prices. It is admitted 
by the latter group that reduced op- 
erating costs are necessary and that 
wage adjustments are likely to re- 
ceive serious consideration “soon. 
Steel producers are cognizant of 
the fact that maintenance of wages 
is an important factor in combating 
the business recession in progress 
since shortly after the middle of last 


Steps taken at the Washing- 
ton industrial conferences early this 
year to obtain assurances that wages 


year. 


would not be reduced placed _ the 
larger industrialists in a _ position 
where individual companies would 


hesitate to incur the unfavorable sen- 
timent that would be aroused were 
they to act contrary to the general 
opinion expressed at the meetings. 

At the same time, steel company 
representatives point out that earn- 
ings so far this year have not been 
depressed to the level where wage 
revisions must be turned to for re- 
lief. 

It is pointed out that weakness 
in prices of steel products has been 
more prolonged and more extensive 
than anticipated early in the year. 
The sharp upturn in steel demand in 
January was accompanied by the de- 
sire of miJls to book as much busi- 
ness as possible, and in doing so 
prices were subjected to considerable 
pressure. The failure of business to 
further its improvement left an im- 
paired price situation which so far 
has not been entirely corrected. These 
two circumstances are expected to re- 
sult in second quarter profits less 
satisfactory than those for the first. 

One relatively small mill in the 
Pittsburgh district recently reduced 
wages 10 per cent, the cut being ac- 
cepted by employes when examination 
of the company’s books revealed that 
it was losing money. 


Steel Employment Nearly 
Normal at Chicago 


HICAGO, April 29.—Reports that 
C) the iron and steel wage situa- 
tion has been receiving atten- 

tion in other territories have not dis- 
turbed any policies here. Steelworks 
producers in the West are unanimous 
in their stand to maintain wage rates. 
Operating and employment officials 
of the steel companies have not even 
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EDERAL bureau of labor indexes for employment 
and payrolls in the iron and steel industry are 
charted, showing yearly averages and also January and 


and steel manufacture. 
“iron and steel and their products, 
and machine shop products, machine tools, structural 


The chart at the vight is for 
” including foundries 





February, 1930. 
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The chart at the left is that for iron 


ironwork, steamfittings, cast-iron pipe, stoves, hardware 
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given thought to any readjustment in 
wages to meet declines in earnings of 
some of the producing departments. 
In view of the fact that steelworks 
operations in the Chicago district have 
been at 90 per cent or better for about 
eight to ten weeks, steelworks execu- 
tives here regard the employment situ- 
ation as virtually normal. Illinois 
Steel Co. has had almost the same 
number of employes during the past 
two months as the normal average 
payrolls since 1922. Other producers 
have a lighter personnel in some of 
their departments, due to lack of auto- 
motive buying or to completion of work 
on railroad track accessory material, 
but, on the whole, Illinois and Indiana 
employment reports show a slightly 
upward swing in recent weeks. 

While Illinois employment declined 
1.2 per cent from Feb. 15 to March 
15, according to the Illinois depart- 
ment of labor, an upward trend has 
been shown in employment since that 
time. In the February-March period 
the decline in employment represented 
a drop of 1.1 per cent for manufac- 
turing, and 1.3 per cent for nonmanu- 
facturing employment. In the Feb. 
15-March 15 period payrolls in Illinois 
declined 5 per cent, 4.2 per cent for 
manufacturing workers, and 6.5 per 
cent for nonmanufacturing wage earn- 
ers. 


It is generally regarded that the 
labor market is ample for the steel- 
works in this district. On the other 
hand, the turnover continues relatively 
large. In the West the steel industry 
is faced with a labor market that is 
less rooted to the locality than in the 
Pittsburgh district, as the latter has 
generations of steelworkers from 
which to draw. In addition, the wide- 
ly diversified industries of the Chicago 
district, as contrasted with predomin- 
ant steel and coal industries in other 
centers, contribute to the shifting of 
employes. 

The general view is that it is econo- 
mically unnecessary to make any 
downward adjustment in steelworks 
wages now. 


Wage Cut Is Opposed by 
Large Corporations 


EW YORK, April 29.—Wage 
N reductions have not come up 
for official consideration by 
the United States Steel Corp, or Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. although the subject 
of wages and employment generally is 
receiving more than the usual amount 
of attention. 
From an authoritive source it was 
learned the steel corporation does not 
contemplate a revision, while Eugene 


G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem 
company said: 


“You may quote me that Beth- 
lehem has no such move under 
consideration. I can see nothing 
in the situation at this time to 
warrant such action, and it is to 
be hoped the time will not arrive.” 


Other large employers of labor in 
the eastern iron and steel industries 
were asked for their views and none 
would admit that wage adjustments 
are being considered as an immediate 
possibility. Sentiment appears to be 
that wage adjustments should be con- 
templated only as a last resort in a 
prolonged period of depression. A wage 
reduction is viewed asa reversal of the 
modern industrial policy to which 
general prosperity has been ascribed; 
much depends on developments in the 
next few months. 


Adjustments Being Made 


But Rates Are Steady 


LEVELAND, April 29.—Indus- 
€: trial wage earnings reflect the 

slower rate of operations, but 
wage rates generally have not been 
revised. The question of a reduction 
in rates has come before some of the 
organizations of employers recently 
and they have taken the position that 
rates should not be lowered unless 
pressure becomes more acute than at 
present. No reductions have been 
made in the metal trades, and the 
forthcoming report of wage earnings 
for the past six months is expected 
to compare favorably with that of the 
preceding six months for those indi- 
viduals who were employed. 

Where work has been slack in 
plants employing skilled labor the 
least skilled have been laid off. In 
some instances where there is less de- 
mand for the higher skilled workmen 
they have been retained by being 
transferred to other jobs paying a 
lower rate. Practically all manufac- 
turing industries have found it neces- 
sary to make some adjustments to 
keep their most desirable employes 
and to supply as much work as pos- 
sible for their regular forces. 

Jobbing foundries in this district 
are operating three to four days a 
week, and earnings have been reduced 
while wage rates have remained sta- 
tionary. 


An automobile body plant is re- 
ported to have reduced piecework 
rates temporarily, giving employes 


more time and spreading out the work 
to engage more employes than would 
be necessary if operations were con- 
tinued at the usual rate of speed. 

In the iron and steel industry wage 
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rates have not been changed and no 
change is in immediate prospect. A re- 
flex of lower demand and easier prices 
is noted in one department, where bar 
iron mill wages which are based on 
selling prices have been reduced for 
the second consecutive period, lower- 
ing puddlers’ wages 50 cents a ton and 
other bar mill workers’ wages propor- 
tionately, since the first of the year. 
This, however, effects less than 10,000 
workers in bar iron mills of the 
country. 





F. o. b. Pittsburgh 











(Concluded from Page 129) 


to be done to assure shippers of a 
9-foot stage during the period of 
low water. Both Jones & Laughlin 
and the Carnegie Steel Co., however, 
have been able to maintain regular 
shipping schedules throughout the 
year. Jones & Laughlin recently 
sent its one-hundredth tow of steel 
products down the Ohio river. It 
started these shipments in 1921. Car- 
negie has completed delivery of its 
fifty-third tow to New Orleans and 
intermediate ports, having instituted 
its long-haul traffic in December, 1922. 
Since that time Carnegie steamers 
have traveled more than 210,000 miles 
and have delivered an average of 
more than 14,000 tons of steel prod- 
ucts on each trip, or a sufficient cargo 
for five trains consisting of 60 cars 
each. 


Rolling Stock Cartel on 


Continent 


London, April 29.—(European Staff 
Service)—Following formation of car- 
tels in raw materials and finished 
steel, the plan is being extended by 
continental countries to manufactured 
articles. A cartel has been formed for 
control of rolling stock, but Great 
Britain has refused to participate. 
The agreement has been accepted by 
Germany, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Austria. Belgium has been al- 
lotted 32 per cent, Germany 28.6, 
France 13.5, Italy 10 and _ other 
countries with smaller percentages. 
Headquarters will be in Paris. The 
agreement covers a year with provision 
for renewal. 


Reading Co. has bought $2,000,000 
worth of electrical equipment from 
General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 





C. Louis Meyer, New President, Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 





1 ANY young Americans leave their home towns to 
} meet and achieve success in other cities or sec- 
i tions. The reverse is true of C. Louis Meyer, 
who as noted in IRON TRADE Review of April 

~~ 10 was re-elected president of the Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel institute at its sixth annual meeting 
held recently in Augusta, Ga. The election was in har- 
mony with the Institute’s policy of having its presidents 
serve two-year terms. Mr. Meyer is president of the 
Concrete Engineering Co. Inc., Omaha, Nebr., which he 
organized in his home town in 1912. 

Prior to that, however, several years of hard, pains- 
taking study and work elapsed. After graduating from 
the University of Nebraska in 1907, Mr. Meyer went to 
New York and entered Columbia university. He was 
graduated two years later. In 1910 he obtained his first 
industrial connection in the Detroit office of Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. Later that year he was transferred 
to Dallas, Tex., where he soon was appointed manager of 
the Texas district, serving about a year, until the summer 
of 1912. 

That year marked the return of Mr. Meyer to Omaha. 
There he formed his company, which, from a compara- 
tively humble beginning in the warehousing and fabrica- 
tion of concrete steel, has consistently grown and ex- 





FTER graduating from two col- 

leges and spending two years with 

Truscon Steel Co., he returned home to 
organize his own company. 


ONSISTENT growth of the com- 

pany has been commensurate with 
the effort expended by its head and his 
aides. It now operates in 17 cities 
and has two subsidiaries. 


NE hundred million square feet 

of concrete joist floors have been 
installed, utilizing his steel form in- 
vention. 


panded during the intervening 18 years. At present it 
includes operations in 16 cities other than Omaha, namely, 
Chicago, Dallas, Tex., Des Moines, Iowa, Detroit, Houston, 
Tex., Kansas City Mo., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Oakland, Calif., Oklahoma City, Okla., Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, San Antonio, Tex., and San Francisco. 
Mr. Meyer’s company now has two subsidiaries, i. e., 
Ceco Steel & Wire Co., with principal plant at Peoria, 
Ill., where it manufactures steel roofing, fence posts, gates, 
etc., and distributes a full line of wire products, and Ceco 
Weatherstrip & Screen Co., Chicago, which manufactures 
weatherstrips, metal frame screens, etc. 

Considered foremost among Mr. Meyer’s several inven- 
tions, utilizing steel in connection with concrete, is a pat- 
ented steel form. This is used in producing concrete 
joist floors for all types of buildings. The company 
recently passed the 100,000,000 square foot mark in the 
production of concrete joist floors with these steel forms. 

In addition to his Concrete institute connections, Mr. 
Meyer is a member of American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, American Concrete institute, and American Society 
for Testing Materials. He is a director of the Omaha Art 
institute and also a member of the board of trustees of 
Omaha university, Omaha, Nebr. His principal hobby is 
horseback riding. 
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S. GRAY has been appointed 
H manager of the new district 

sales office at Syracuse, N. Y., 
which Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
is opening May 1. Mr. Gray entered 
the employ of Pittsburgh Steel Co. in 
1911, having previously been connected 
with Carnegie Steel Co. During the 
past 19 years he has traveled for the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. in different sales 
capacities, and for the past year has 
been sales agent in the company’s 
general offices in Pittsburgh. 


ok * ok 


R. T. Wilson, of Fownes & Orr, in- 
vestment brokers, Pittsburgh, has been 
elected a vice president of Newton 
Steel Co., Newton Falls, O., and Mon- 
roe, Mich. Other officers and directors 
were re-elected at the recent annual 


meeting. 
* * * 


R. J. Harry, for 25 years with the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa., 
latterly as assistant superintendent of 
electrical department, has resigned to 
become general sales engineer for Alli- 
ance Machine Co., Alliance, O., builder 
of cranes and heavy machinery. 


* * * 


Albert P. Withall, manager of sales 
for W. H. Miner Inc., Chicago, rail- 
road supplies; was elected president 
on April 19 6 succeed the late Wil- 
liam H. Miner, whose death was noted 
in IRoN TRADE REvIEW of April 17. 

G. A. Johnson, chief mechanical 
engineer, was elected senior vice presi- 
dent. 

* *¢ * 

James R. White, Jenkins Bros., New 
York, has been elected president of 
the Technical Publicity association of 
New York. Other officers elected are 
as follows: First vice president, Leon 
H. A. Weaver, Superheater Co.; sec- 
ond vice president, J. R. Schmertz, 
Mathieson Alkali Works Inc., and sec- 
retary-treasurer, George R. Holmes, 
S. K. F. Industries Ince. 


* * * 


W. E. Troutman, vice president and 
general manager of the Duquesne 
Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa., 
has been nominated president of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s association 
for the fiscal year starting June 1. 
H. F. Seifert, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, has been 
nominated for vice president, and 
William J. Brant, Pittsburgh, has 


Men of 








been nominated to continue as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members nominated 
for the executive committee of the 
association are L. W. Mesta, Mesta 
Machine Co., Homestead, Pa.; F. C. T. 
Daniels, Mackintosh-Hemphill  Co., 
Pittsburgh; W. J. Corbett, Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa.; 
H. P. Spilker, Sterrett-Thomas Found- 
ry Co., Pittsburgh, and T. A. Rey- 





~ 


R. J. WYSOR 


Who as noted in IRON TRADE REviEW of April 10 
was appointed vice president in charge of op- 
erations of Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 


nolds, McConway-Torley Co., Pitts- 


burgh. 
* * * 

John C. Ardaugh has been trans- 
ferred from the manufacturing divi- 
sion, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
to the welder service division with 
headquarters in the Monadnock block, 
Chicago. R. A. Kyle and Robert New- 
ton also have been transferred from 
manufacturing to welding, the former 
now being located at 136 Liberty 
street, New York, and the latter at 
Cleveland. 

* * * 

George W. Callahan has _ been 
placed in charge of the branch office 
in the McCormick building, 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, recently 
established by Pickands, Mather & Co., 
managers of Interlake Steamship Co., 
Cleveland. He has been identified with 
the Cleveland office for several years 
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and also was connected with the Du- 
luth office of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
for more than two years. 

be a * 


Ralph A. Sherman, for the past ten 
years fuel engineer with the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station of the United 
States bureau of mines, and recently in 
charge of field investigations of serv- 
ice conditions of refractories in boiler 
furnaces, has been appointed to the 
Battelle Memorial institute staff of en- 
gineers, Columbus, O. He will direct 
that Institute’s program of research 
on combustion. Mr. Sherman is author 
of a number of papers on combustion 
studies in various types of furnaces 
and on powdered coal. 

* * * 


H. L. Miller, who resigned in March 
as chief engineer of the Buda Co., 
Harvey, Ill., with which company he 
had been identified since 1910, has 
been appointed manager of electric 
railway division, Pettibone, Mulliken 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of railway 
track material. Mr. Miller studied 
civil engineering at Bucknell univer- 
sity and in 1905 became identified 
with the engineering corps on con- 
struction and plant maintenance of 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa. 
Two years later he entered that com- 
pany’s frog and switch department 
and resigned in 1910 to become drafts- 
man for the Buda Co. 

* * * 

C. R. Brown, formerly assistant 
manager* of the Dallas, Tex., office of 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been made mana- 
ger of its Detroit office at 4-120 Gen- 
eral Motors building, to succeed F. W. 
McMeans, resigned. Mr. Brown has 
been with the company the past nine 
years, starting in the plant. He 
worked his way through several oper- 
ating departments and later served in 
the engineering department. Several 
years ago he was transferred to the 
sales department and was again trans- 
ferred to the Dallas office. 

J. D. Roberson, with the company 
many years and lately in the sales 
department, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager at Dallas. 

* * * 

L. K. Simons, for the past ten 
years an operating executive for the 
Van Alen Co., Northumberland, Pa., 
became affiliated with the Reading 
Iron Co., Reading, Pa., May 1. He 
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is in charge of operations at the 

Reading company’s cut nail plant in 

Pottstown, Pa. 
? * ” * 

Wilfred Vaughn was appointed gen- 
eral purchasing agent, effective May 
1, of Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
pressed steel automobile bodies. 

*” * + 

Hayward Niedringhaus, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Granite 
City Steel Co., the steel division of 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Granite City, Ill., was elected a di- 
rector of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., St. Louis. 

- oe ca 

J. B. Jackson, director of staff, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, has been 
appointed general manager of Jackson 
Steel Products division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Jackson, Mich., to suc- 
ceed C. M. Day, recently resigned. 
Mr. Jackson also was director of the 
General Motors Research laboratory. 

* * * 


John A. Topping, a director of the 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., 
and of other companies, is moving 
his New York offices from 17 Battery 
place, to the Lincoln building, 60 
East Forty-second street, separate 
from Republic Steel Corp. headquar- 
ters, located in the same building. 

cs * oa 

J. E. Conroy, formerly with the 
Standard Horseshoe Co., has been 
made general manager of sales for 
the Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, 
Mass., under direction of J. S. Kenyon, 
Providence, R. LIL, president of the 
company, which has continuously man- 
ufactured cut nails for more than a 
century. 

* + * 

Ely Griswold, vice president of 
Griswold Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., was 
elected president of the Erie Manu- 
facturers’ association. 

D. A. Currie vice president and 
general manager of Erie Foundry Co., 
was elected vice president, and A. M. 
Doll, president of Lovell Mfg. Co., 
was made treasurer. 

* * ” 

George E. Shepard, who since early 
in 1924 has been assistant division 
contracting manager at Pittsburgh for 
American Bridge Co., was appointed 
central division contracting manager, 
effective May 1, to succeed the late 
Louis J. Affelder, whose death was 
noted in IRON TRADE Review of April 
10. 

J. B. Leeper, manager of the tower 
department, will hereafter report di- 
rectly to the general contracting man- 
ager, Arthur L. Davis, 71 Broadway, 
New York. 


* *¢ * 


W. M. Neckerman, formerly vice 
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president in charge of operations of 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., and at one time superintend- 
ent of the tube department of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and then as- 
sistant vice president, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of the 
operating department of the new Re- 
public Steel Corp., according to an- 
nouncement by T. M. Girdler, chair- 
man. Of that department R. J. 
Wysor is in charge as vice president, 
as noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW of 
April 17. Further appointments in 
perfecting the Republic organization 
are: 

H. B. Carpenter, now general su- 
perintendent at Youngstown will be 





Photo by Blank-Stoller Inc. 
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Appointed assistant vice president in charge of 
operations of Republic Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town, O 


manager of the Youngstown district. 

C. H. Elliott, now in charge at the 
plants in Warren, O., will continue 
there as manager. 

E. A. Portz of the Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., will be in charge of the 
Central plants at Canton and Massil- 
lon, O, as manager. 

W. H. Oldham will continue to be 
in charge of the southern district 
at Birmingham, Ala., as vice president. 

A. G. Greenamyer, now in charge 
of the Donner Steel Co. Inc., will be 
manager of the Buffalo district with 
headquarters at Buffalo. 

J. L. Hyland, steel superintendent 
of the Illinois Steel Co., at Gary, Ind., 
will be in charge of the Chicago dis- 
trict as manager. 


Cc. A. Ilgenfritz, formerly in 
charge of Central Alloy purchases, is 
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to be director of purchases, while 
Walter Massman, now purchasing 
agent, will continue in that capacity. 

W. C. Gubbins is appointed assist- 
ant comptroller. He is an old resi- 
dent of Youngstown and a member of 
the board of education. 

Frank Webb is named manager 
of the ore mining department and 
George Morse manager of the coal 
mining department. Both are old 
Republic employes. 

F. M. Cardwell is named auditor. 
B. F. Boyer, named assistant auditor, 
at Youngstown, was formerly located 
in Buffalo. 

W. B. Knuff, appointed chief cost 
accountant, formerly was at Massil- 
lon. 

E. P. Foley is reappointed credit 
manager; C. D. Reese, appointed as 
his assistant, formerly was at Mas- 
sillon. 

H. M. Hurd is reappointed assis- 
tant treasurer, and G. H. Freeborn 
of Massillon, was named an additional 
assistant treasurer. 

Kenneth D. Mann, formerly of the 
New England office, Boston, has been 
appointed southern district sales man- 
ager with headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Ala., to succeed Norman Foy, 
who as noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW 
of April 24, was appointed sales man- 
ager of mild steel products at Youngs- 
town. 


Amalgamated Approves 
Wages; Seeks Members 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—Plans 
for an organization campaign in all 
sheet and tin plate mills in the country 
were approved at the fifty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers which adjourned here April 
25. Only independent bar iron, sheet 
and tin plate mills now have contracts 
with the association, and not all of the 
independent mills are organized, 
though some have wage rates pat- 
terned along the lines of the Amal- 
gamated scale, based on selling prices. 

The association did not adopt the 
suggestion for a six-hour day, five-day 
week, except for a certain type of tin 
plate mill. It was decided not to ask 
for an advance in base wage rates, 
but to negotiate for the re-establish- 
ment of those now in effect, for the 
coming year. Conferences will be 
held with company representatives in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in May. 


Export shipments of iron ore from 
Sweden more than doubled in 1929 
compared with those of 1928 and were 
just short of the record trade of 
1927. 
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Pittsburgh, Jersey Oppose Rates 


Pennsylvania Commission May Sift Short-Haul Charges—New Jersey Against 
Inclusion in New York Zone—Chicago Studying Tariffs 


ducers and consumers of iron and 

steel products in the Pittsburgh 
district are filing protests with the 
Pennsylvania public service opposing 
the new freight rates on short hauls 
scheduled to go into effect May 20. 

Practically all producers and con- 
sumers are opposing the new scale 
and are expected to have their protest 
on file at Harrisburg shortly. No date 
has been set for a hearing on these 
applications, but it is regarded as un- 
likely that any decision will be made 
before the date on which the new rate 
go into effect. 

The opposition in this district is 
caused by a sharp increase in the rate 
on short hauls occasioned by the insti- 
tution of a scale of 6 cents per 100 
pounds for five miles and under and 
proportionate large increases over 
old rates for hauls up to 50 miles 
from Pittsburgh. 


Pree ates April 29.—Pro- 


HICAGO, April 29.—Traffic men 
continue busy checking over the 
new freight rates on iron and steel 
products made necessary by the inter- 
state commerce commission’s ruling 
imposing a mileage scale beginning 
May 20. What are thought to be a 
number of improper groupings and 
errors in the application of the mile- 
age scale have been discovered, but 
until all rates have been checked there 
will be no decision whether a protest 
will be made. ; 
Traffic officials believe that if they 
can get the carriers to rectify the 
errors that have been made in apply- 
ing the mileage scale in time so that 
the correct rate can be applied May 
20, that no action will be taken. 


EW YORK, April 29.—While traf- 
fic authorities in New York con- 
tinue to analyze the rate situation 
arising from the mileage scale tariffs 
to be effective May 20, northern New 
Jersey industrial and civic interests 
leave no doubts concerning their op- 
position to the proposal of the inter- 
state commerce commission including 
northern New Jersey in the New York 
city rate zone. 
Under this ruling manufacturers in 
these cities not only are to take 
the same rate as New York, which 


lies beyond in relation to the prin- 
cipal points of origin, but also are 
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Middle Western Mileage 
Rates Compared 


LEVELAND, April 29.—Compari- 
sons of the new mileage scale 
freight rates on iron and steel prod- 
ucts with old rates from Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Youngtown, O., and Middle- 
town, O., to typical destinations, in 
addition to those given last week on 

pages 101 and 102, follow: 

(Cents per 100 pounds) 

From Cleveland to: 


Proposed Present 
rate rate 


























ie Fe: asssaeeeenspetncsdonsnepsonadcniaceectt 15% 18% 
Buffalo 21 3 
EE See eee 87 40 
Schenectady, N. Y. 34 88% 
Altoona, Pa. ........... 24 81 
Philadelphia _................ 85 38 
Cumberland, Md. .....:...sssssesseeeees 25% 26 
TIES Stic didiverisnnsscsieesoreses 87 
Toledo, O. ..... 20 
Columbus, O. .......... 21% 
TNE BBs. serdscrcizersoene 22 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ........ 23 
IRE» -ciiccdehossoctasssecsvesenteneeesetese 26 
SORE FROIN BING or csssnecccseoseesesasenscce 27 
Indianapolis  .........cccceseeee wees 27 
a aaa 80 
East St. Louis, Ill. 36 
Ne eiccilnisnapessstis 23% 
Be Si. sp ivticcenaseecisneberchmnecvees 22 27 
From Youngstown, O., to: 
PRI: SPIRE. scocksstadbenchesparechetsivasebenabece 15 18% 
MEINE. |) ccsenddhasbukeiateaidasmsonvatubiantanncae 20% 23 
UI RI. cs ess cheontvcncanantoninns 35 87% 
Schenectady, N.Y. cccccccosssscsvecssee 83 36 
Co OSS, Sta reese 21 25 
Philadelphia _............ ee ae 85% 
Cumberland, Md. .....ccccocccsssssccssseee 22 25 
NN iis, Coscaceds snsabdbaale 30 84, 
SEE ARE IRE LS URE Se 201% 22% 
RIN IU Visesicccccovncsarencacccsnenens 20% 4 
EG es? SRR nee te ee 22 2214 
Si | WM IMOIEUIIES sinc cineovinenescanivaeds 24 23 
Cincinnati  ..........0+000 26 
South Bend, Ind. .... 27 
Indianapolis __............ 27 
IED | irciii taeda utascsscorvee 81 
BD Tak TOs, TU. csicincsse sccrtsnesons 38 88 
INI © cdc Labdschacineininsncsncestenionabin 23 26% 
PRG, PAREN, oiscee pesrccsnsessees achalasia 25% 29 
From Buffalo to: 
BNI MINK aunccertssrccniningailini csasociiynsaee 15 13% 
Schenectady, N.Y. ..cccccccccssssssese 26 21% 
MPU, canis tiollacddesdccccovoncaneseneee 31 32 
Cumberland, Md. ..c.....ccssssseesssees 28 25% 
PIII cine ssses evontscioagadiiienaiseve 31 32 
From Middletown, O., to: 
ER. Ua. sseiuseititdsisaosnetiahivatninties 20 238% 
Columbus, O. 18 
TMs TUG | ccesiusntienainasisnsnaecceiiadeasdndions 18 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 21 
Cincinnati ........ : 14 
South Bend, Ind. 26 
NII 5 0. des concn casnkingaptuesiinths 20 
Chicago ........ 27 
East St. Louis, Ill. 30 
EIU) hiipsceteisehislibtaiensaxsenes 26 
i, ES rr 28 
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subject to an additional charge speci- 
fied to cover special costs of lighter- 
age, trucking and so forth in New 
York city. This latter charge takes 
the form of a cost based on a rate 
of 10 miles beyond the New Jersey 
railheads. 

According to the New Jersey in- 
terests this is unfair, for not only 
do they have to pay a rate based in 
some instances on a distance extend- 
ing a number of miles beyond their 
plants, but also a charge for special 
handling services which they in no 
way require. They claim the special 
charge should be levied only on those 
who require such service, and con- 
demn the whole matter as a case of 
double inflation. 

Moreover, on freight scheduled to 
go through the New York city zone 
to points beyond, the commission has 
ruled that there be an arbitrary charge 
of 2 cents per 100 pounds, instead of 
one based on the rate for 10 miles 
beyond the rail termini. New Jersey 
shippers contend that the 2 cent 
charge on such through shipments is 
inconsistent with the commission’s 
tacit admission that the 10-mile charge 
is sufficient to cover special handling 
costs in New York harbor, and that 
it makes an undue burden, although 
granting that a special charge is nec- 
essary where special service is re- 
quired. 

On outgoing shipments from north- 
ern New Jersey cities south or inland 
an undue burden is imposed, it is 
claimed. As for westbound traffic, the 
disadvantage to northern New Jersey 
consumers of iron and steel, it is as- 
serted, is too obvious in many in- 
stances to require citation. 

The New York rate zone is bound on 
the west by a line running from South 
Amboy, N. J., in a northerly direc- 
tion to Pompton Junction, N. J. It 
includes Paterson and MHackensask, 
N. J., and Yonkers and Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., on the north and extends east 
on Long Island nearly to New York 
city limits. 

While the 10-mile arbitrary applies 
to long haul traffic in trunk line and 
C. F. A. territory, a 30-mile arbitrary 
is added on business to the so-called 


(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Exports, mportsSet Records For Year 


Shipments to North, Central and South America, and West Indies are 


Greater—Belgium Leads Again in Import Trade 


ucts rose during March to 238,- 

333 gross tons, gaining 40,907 
tons or 20.7 per cent over the Febru- 
ary trade and reaching the highest 
total for any month since November, 
1929. The import trade displayed a 
similar trend and gained 12,253 tons, or 
28.3 per cent, to total 55,604 tons in 
March—the highest total trade for any 
month since October, 1929, states the 
iron and steel division, department of 
commerce, Washington. 


wan of iron and steel prod- 


The upward trend in the export 
trade was reflected by nearly two- 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 


1930— —1929— 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Jan. 42,314 225,090 54,793 274,296 

Feb. 48,351 197,426 58,146 259,711 

March 55,604 238,333 52,747 270,925 
Total, 

3 mos. 141,269 660,849 165,686 804,932 
MEE Wcthaiitinseetien! ncdpenetin 54,337 277,580 
i Cea See Pa Rae 74,272 261,516 
ED: © ~ Snsdhennaments ? “bis chescanlact 63,635 247,811 
ene 71,378 270,532 
ES = | catbataanbidaghe elpbauvevedanen 83,969 242,856 
ee een er 60.974 222,408 
Se necuectllalinciion ° | jail edlciliae 63,226 247,646 
T. ““nigetlnetsens » Waunthdstvedens 54,041 241,829 
er me 47,486 215,242 

UE: Sidtisdiiieren - “idistewwndiony 739,004 3,032,352 


thirds of the various classes of ma- 
terial embraced in the stated total, 
and although a good part of the net 
gain was accounted for by increased 
shiments of scrap iron and _ steel, 
the strong gains registered in the 
trade in such products as skelp, black 
and galvanized steel sheets and plates 
were very gratifying, as was the fact 
that in no instance in which a decline 
was noted in the volume of a product 
exported did this tonnage exceed 1000 
tons. 


The import trade did not display a 
similar trend, although the gain regis- 
tered was, proportionately, half again 
as great as that in exports. Trade in 
individual products was almost equally 
divided between instances of increased 
and of decreased shipments, with the 
principal activity being displayed in 
such products .as structural shapes, pig 
iron and ferromanganese. 

Exports averaged 7688 tons per 
day during March, against 7051 tons in 
February and 7261 tons in January. 
The average daily movement in the 
import trade was 1793 tons, which 
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compares with that of February, 1548 
tons, and that of January, 1365 tons. 
Skelp played a most important role 
in the 41,000-ton gain registered in 
the export trade, accounting for 11,921 
tons of this total figure. Twenty-seven 
other classes of material also partici- 
pated, the chief, after skelp, being 
scrap, which gained 6424 tons; gal- 
vanized steel sheets, 5304 tons; plates, 
2827 tons; and black steel sheets, 2016 





ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
March February 


EE RE Uae ies Okara ee 168 207 
SINE: acacacdatidibstekédiledeaperesincchicigansoet CO Oe 
ESSE EA See ER SA fe 
United Kingdom .............cc0000 329 2,836 
A a RE Ss RE 2,072 2,090 
PEIIIEIIIN °. atrvgscqipubssbaccsuicasitabeiucss® Gbapapeineaial 

sisoaloniphie tide taesinalii ion la 5,007 5,135 


Total 








ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
March February 


Soviet Russia in Europe ........ 11,255 16,594 
SII tiicenisicettcinniliochcitpastnsabinasasaniinns 9,332 1,409 
IIE: NURI dicincdnapcsendeunshaeincnons 3,640 780 
eS SUSE AEC aaa 6,035 2,875 
United Kingdom  ................s000 cee 12 





30,352 21,670 


ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 























Gross Tons 
March February 
NMI icici snasecogsinsiinauesbindicrshas aL. 's aaidiitiens 
Spain 7,900 
Cuba 31,000 
Chile 150,218 
Algeria and Tunis 6,100 
INL cenisgunpscnscisctinapasriccneneecpechinces AGED |. pencernabibes 
INNIS - sdesnindinsntapiasistincaibooiababeeadibis 70 
eae 50 
EE < Sunssciibeiiinistncechieisecentainasincies.  Senchduasons 5,302 
SPINA CeuiXcspnttsnnxnagueacenernicueaaees” . eleaioein 2,500 
RUIN... Wideicedindinatnasitenssmnichnstonnncia 301,340 203,140 

ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 

Gress Tons 
March February 
IN iiss cessiccnssesncevicines 977 100 
Rt SES eee 426 353 
NIIOD- sctaiiaiatpabiihedabssesstadbbvacenss 101 123 
United Kingdom. .................... 1,914 631 
SERINE: ncncscninsavcccsessencdesssnsacbiemecese 30 276 
EE IE civncipntcciciens 8,702 7,417 
aR See Ree ea 12,182 8,900 

ORIGIN OF MARCH IMPORTS 

Gross Tons 
Steel Cast Steel 
Ingots scrap iron pipe bars 
Belgium  .........ccc0 Ree set Owe 1,206 
eee ee. > ‘ape 366 353 
SE ES ee eae SI eae Pith 
RNIN: ccatctangecanbes 65 Re ee 7 
GUERRA © cccrvicwsene Pee nae”. ae 1,112 
UR cinsensericeces 83 | gee oe 676 
United Kingdom.. 7 Bt ads 39 
ON ES SR ee ee 81 
IEEE» Seca “sesthcdh™”  edeecla” * “decobeee 25 
ee ee 5 
ee ae 
ee eeieead 7 Wel 
New Zealand ...... ....00 OOP kas * 
SIO icasutinanesmpian 1,499 2,563 366 3,504 
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tons. The remaining 17 classes of 
products included in the 238,333-ton 
total showed reduced shipments, but in 
no instance did the reduction expe- 
rienced amount to 1000 tons. 

The principal product in the month’s 
trade in point of tonnage was scrap 
of which a total of 49,619 tons was 
exported. Of this quantity Japan re- 
ceived 20,686 tons, Canada, 10,994 tons, 
and Italy, 8577 tons. Tin plate ship- 
ments totaled 23,142 tons, 9356 tons of 
which went to Japan, 4770 tons to 
Canada, and 2740 tons to China. The 
entire trade of 17,001 tons in skelp 
was with Canada, which country also 
received 13,414 tons of the 16,775 tons 
of plain shapes exported. Black steel 
sheet exports totaled 13,959 tons, 8208 
tons going to Canada and 1566 tons 
to Japan, while 11,909 tons of the total 
shipments of plates was also directed 
to Canadian consumers. 

Analysis of the distribution of iron 
and steel exports during March indi- 
cates that shipments to the Far East 
and to Africa declined in tonnage, 
while those to North and Central 
America and the West Indies to South 
America and to Europe increased. 

Canada was, of course, the month’s 





IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 











INTO THE UNITED STATES 
(In gross tons) 
Mar., Feb., Mar., 
1930 1930 1929 
DD Le ne eT ee ee 12,182 8,900 8,572 
Ferromanganese and al- 

A) oS SEES Ateioeeee 5,185 = 6 ,095 
Ferrosilicon (2) 335 967 
Ferrochrome (3) 42 36 
iy EE Sener aes ae 1,642 6,463 
Steel ingots, blooms, bil- 

lets, etc. 1,770 1,681 
Steel bars 3,360 1,868 
Iron bars 111 216 
Wire rods 1,115 1,365 
Hoops, bands, and scrolls 1,721 1,731 1,097 
Boiler and other plate.... 306 ad a 
Sheets, skelp, and saw- 

SUI. Sc bsalbestiduacecsansnrsstesssiie 3,929 986 = 2,147 
ON SS oR ee aes 6 13 31 
Structural shapes ............ 18,102 12,402 11,302 
Rails and splice bars........ 721 98 157 
Cast iron pipe ................0. 366 2,049 4,502 
Other pipe and tubes ....... 1,611 1,617 3,823 
Barbed Wire  ..........csceesee 312 695 617 
Round iron and_ steel 

SRO reese 485 275 584 
Telegraph and telephone 

a a 1 on 
Flat wire and strip steel 132 100 119 
Wire rope and strand...... 225 155 323 
CER WIRE crecccsvccescessvcsenscese 64 21 61 
Nails, tacks, and staples 444 274 547 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and 

ROSA RARE 22 49 26 
Castings and forgings...... 155 160 146 

AUER. sxcnconsinesinesenes 55,604 438,851 52,745 





(1) Manganese content. 
(2) Silicon content. 
(3) Chromium content. 
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leading market, taking a total of 101.- 
242 tons of all classes of material, 
skelp accounting for 17,001 tons, plain 
shapes for 13,414 tons, and plates, 
11,909 tons. The shipments of 39,581 
tons made to Japan totaled 20,686 tons 
of scrap and 9356 tons of tin plate, 
while the principal item in the Mexi- 
can trade was 3311 tons of scrap. 
Exports of iron ore totaled only 1179 
tons during March, the entire quan- 
tity, with the exception of a single 
ton, which was sent to Mexico, going 
to Canada. 

Continuing the increase begun in 
February, the volume of the import 
trade of the United States in iron and 
steel products rose 12,253 gross tons 
to total 55,604 tons, the largest ton- 
nage since last October. Despite this 
gain, however, there was no distinct 
trend developed by this trade, only 14 
classes of goods enowiny increnees 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(In gross tons) 












Mar., Feb., Mar., 
1930 1930 1929 
Pig iron, not including 
nee tas aoe ale ,742 1,897 4,083 
Ferromanganese and spie- 
Cras Eee 
EE. selbasdidiietirnsicereniass 
Ingots, blooms, etc. 


Iron bars 
Steel bars ..i:..0.....000 
Alloy steel bars .... 
Wire rods .......0.0. 
Plates 
Skelp 
Tron sheets, galvanized (1) "461 638 
Steel sheets, galvanized 


(1) 
Steel sheets, black ... 
Iron sheets, black 

























Engine lathes 
Turret lathes ........ 
Other lathes 


Other milling machines ...... 
Gear-cutting machines 
Vertical drilling machines .... 
Radial drilling machines 

Other drilling machines ........ 
Planers and shapers 
Surface grinding Machines ..........cccccceeseeeeeeees 
External cylindrical grinding machines ...... 


grinding machines 
Pneumatic portable tools 
Chucks for machine tools 


Exports of Metalworking Machinery 


(In number except where otherwise specified) 










January 
March through March 
1930 9 1930 1929 
rnb oes he Se US 108 86 261 230 
tie 48 90 115 174 
Ge Nae Rival 81 86 2,613 219 
1 OE Mies 2 £ 29 26 80 89 


Vertical boring mills and chucking machines 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw machines ................. 65 77 224 247 
Knee and column type milling machines .... 


45 89 221 219 

pees 54 44 116 121 

— 18 49 218 124 

wees 23 18 37 36 

asad 295 125 763 494 

ie 55 45 116 145 

iene 23 21 81 29 

auc 70 99 154 264 

asap been teleaceavtne 62 46 177 131 


Internal grinding Machines  ...........:eseereeee 
Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and universal 





134 79 472 279 
7 2,464 5,368 6,296 
1,628 7,263 5,407 











against 12 which showed losses. 
Structural shapes made up the prin- 
cipal item in the month’s trade, the 
bulk of the importation coming from 
Belgium, 12,391 tons, from France, 
3113 tons, and from Germany, 2418 
tons. India was the chief factor in 
the trade in pig iron, supplying 8707 
tons of the total of 12,182 imported. 
The trade in ferromanganese was di- 
vided almost equally between Norway, 
2395 tons, and Canada, 2072 tons, 
while Germany with 3168 tons was 
easily the outstanding country in the 
3929-ton trade in sheets. Belgium 
supplied 1206 tons of the 3504 tons 
of steel bars imported, 1112 tons of 




















3113 tons of shapes. 

The import trade in iron ore took 
a sharp upward turn in March and 
imports during that month totaled 
301,340 tons, against only 203,130 tons 
in February. March receipts were 
drawn principally from Chile, Cuba, 
Algeria and Tunisia, Sweden and 
Spain. The trade in manganese con- 
centrates and ore rose to 30,442 tons. 











DESTINATION OF IRON AND STEEL 


EXPORTS 
(In gross tons) 
Country of March, Feb., March, 
Destination 1930 1930 1929 


North and Central Amer- 
ica and West Indies.. 


121,324 
Canada and Newfound- 


97,745 135,338 



























Hoops, bands, and strip the remainder coming from Germany. foundland _................ 101,282 77,136 113,359 
pS Bperiere sere 6,331 5,121 8,660 4 1 Cuba neceesecssseen 4,554 5,273 
Tin plate, terneplate, etc. 23,142 23,497 24,478 For the third consecutive month Guatemala 362 1,089 
Structural shapes, not P : : Honduras 658 1,890 
fabricated ...cssseercssssessesee- 16,775 15,265 24,685 Belgium was the chief source of im- Mexico... 8.600 5.443 
Structural shapes, fab- ; anama ..... 3,222 1,435 
SION | ceonccp cancion 10,227 11,146 8,067 Ports, her total of 16,429 tons being Salvador 1% «| ae 
Tanks, complete and made up chiefly of 12,391 tons of British West Indies... 829 1,565 1,598 
knocked down (2) ..... a) EAR eee b Other West Indies........ 856 1,302 3,116 
Metal lath ..scssccsssssssssssssssn 429 378 419 Shapes and 1206 tons of steel bars. Other Central America 365 271 ‘1.688 
SRE: NE hice cinsvatiostutned 8,532 6,844 11,277 ; j y = 
Rall theteniaas. switches, Shipments accredited to Germany to-  guuth America... 29,287 17,369 41,197 
frogs, etc. .... vw. 1,917 1,287 2,686 taled 9457 tons and the 8707-ton total Argentina 2,672 8,337 
Boiler tubes .... 1,548 1,784 1,754 : . x d Brazil ............ 2,401 3,792 
Casing and oil line pipe. 8711 7,175 12,351 Shown against India was compose Chile 3,103 8,034 
Malleable-iron screwed ~~ 3 : Olombia 1,009 7,111 
pipe fittings ccesccceeooe 990 1,259 1,068 80lely of pig iron, while the 5828 tons = Bern 1,606 3,483 
Cast-iron screwed pipe which originated in France included Uruguay 1,760 967 
é ee Sere 813 550 =1,585 TF eth Pee ae ae Sa poe ae = Venezuela 3,968 8,874 
ast-iron ressure pipe 
and fittings cane. $24 1,080 «1,147 DESTINATION OF MARCH IRON AND STEEL said ag 
Cast-iron soil pipe and EXPORTS 15,347 32,461 
BNE. secceaulibarchtovbvccasesetove 3,441 1,343 1,070 997 1,447 
—_, Pe a wma Gross Tons 57 2,693 
welde wrought-iron : : 7,562 8,781 
en 1,437 1,756 18,829 Galvanised Tie es gig Peaund onl Deusie_.. 4,228 © oessesseon 8,939 
lack and galvenined Soviet Russia in 
* aie sheets plate sheets bars 4 
welded steel pipe (3)... 7,688 TOT. ase , 217 + =1,168 407 
i a, ee 2,729 2,088 5,385 Argentina 200 «734 = 640 il 75 23 140 
Barbed wire and woven AUStrAalia creeessesecessecees —tesetene — sessenes SEO cccccass e 144 410 313 
wire fencing ......00 8,319 2,884 6,576 Brazil ........ 599-249 43 40 United Kingdom .......... 3,318 3,319 6,119 
Scnnit. ales meine alate. < tak. ak ai to ER 2,750 4,770 8,208 4,966 Other Europe eee. 3,445 1,816 3,622 
OS a eee 295 568 748 Central America 177 
Insulated wire and eable, Chile 274 Far East Scecuncecccesevecevesconsese 63,797 65,556 59,349 
iron OF Steel ......ccccceceree 109 78 157 China 279 British Malaya ............ 632 1,217 341 
Other wire and manufac- i gaa 83 IS “scsecsiretbonetvscitsencedtad 4,544 4,161 4,776 
ee ee Oe a as ta 888 797 1,021 134 Netherlands East In- 
Wire nails cccccccccoseee cS 853 532 =: 2,051 Duteh East Indies... BEG etl casei: Siphtees ONE sccasikete ccenssnisstbabibve'ss 5,579 4,529 8,062 
Nails, other than wire... 442 535 OIL  concigassievicossengeeee  < papieens., T isestease 4B ands India and Ceylon ........ 619 56,057 1,243 
Tacks 40 26 1,072 Guatemala ... d EO: coeds... evbisite Hong Kong ............. ae 51 293 181 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., Honduras ...... - | Age Seen epee Japan ...... . 89,581 40,414 30,430 
except railway 1,245 «1,716 tly acrcerccsccccsscerccnescase — svecneee 330 505 Kwantung .recsccccrccssesvees 886 71 1,389 
Iron castings .......... 811 1,372 Japan 492 9,356 1,566 Philippine Islands ...... 10,170 6,915 11,108 
Steel castings ........s00 a. ae Se aE Ripe ACE ye ee a 850 1,229 1,309 
Car wheels and axles .... 1,621 1,049 8,298  MeXiCO  ....ccoecesssssssecsnne 565 964 495 145 New Zealand ....ccccesves 119 628 197 
ERP IOROE  \cccsisecocivivctincsseeees 36 7 77 ~+Philippines _............ 3,696 751 86 760 Other Asia and far 
BROS, - Heskesccscnsincsinatieceseses 878 1,127 1,725 Ravin PRAT SN 155 aoe 1 23 eastern markets .... 766 81,042 313 
PED FSi ciacsonspiiearcavessnies 238,333 197,426 270,952 United Kingdom ...... 0. 4 148 2 BBG © ASR: ciereetictin ds 1,119 1,409 2,612 
(1) Combined prior to 1930. TPUBURY — cecrccccccccccorece —_ coeoese GET. cctecnd’ | sesenes Union of South Africa 665 557 =: 1,190 
(2) Heretofore shown in a miscellaneous clas- Venezuela 72 1 21 27 EZ YDt  sevessssssssserserseneneseee 82 119 =1,054 
sification. MERTON. wicevicscinssecosinesove, . “.snssonen «. avesease_-evepoean,  anemnege Mozembique .... sel 151 470 105 
(3) Combined prior to 1930. Total (all countries) 12,362 23,142 13,959 9,836 Other Africa .. 271 263 263 
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Pittsburgh, New Jersey 


Oppose New Rates 


(Concluded from Page 167) 
short haul territory, the border line 
of which begins just East of Phila- 
delphia and continues through Penn- 
sylvania and New York or approxi- 
mately 100 miles from New York 
city. 

The New Jersey case, as it is known, 
on the Jersey side of the Hudson 
river, or the New York lighterage case 
as it is referred to in New York, is 
scheduled for a hearing before the in- 
terstate commerce commission in New- 
ark, N. J., May 19. 

The proposed mileage scale system, 
in the main, will continue to give 
Buffalo an advantage over Pittsburgh 
into New England. In many cases, 
the rates from both points will be 
higher than under the present sys- 
tem, but the advantage will be with 
Buffalo. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note in connection with New Eng- 
land rates that both Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh will have the same rate 
into Boston, namely 40 cents. 

Pittsburgh will continue to hold this 


advantage over Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Youngstown into many eastern sea- 
board consuming centers and in vir- 
tually all important instances the rates 
will be lower than under the present 
tariff. One important exception, how- 
ever, is New York, with Buffalo get- 
ting a 31 cent rate as against 33 
cents for Pittsburgh. On shipments 
from Bethlehem, Pa., to certain lead- 
ing points the proposed rates will call 
for an increase. To New York, for 
instance, the rate will be 15.5 cents, 
or 1 cent above the current rate; to 
Baltimore 14.5, or one-half cent above 
the present figure; and to Boston 28.5 
cents or 3 cents above existing rate. 
To Philadelphia, on the other hand, 
the rate will be 1 cent less, or 12 
cents. 

From Coatesville, Pa., to several of 
the leading consuming points the rates 
will be higher. To Baltimore, it will 
be 15 cents, up one-half cent; Phila- 
delphia 104% cents, up one-half cent; 
New York and Newark, N. J., 18 
cents, up one-half cent; and to Boston 
30 cents, or 4.5 cents higher. 

While the proposed schedule will not 
affect export or coastwise trade, it 








os 


ILS FALK, 50, secretary and 
N treasurer of the Vanadium 

Corp. of America, New York, 
died unexpectedly April 21 while on 
a business trip at Salisbury, South 
Rhodesia, South Africa. Mr. Falk 
was for many years on the sales 
staff of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and served later as an execu- 
tive of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. 





* *” * 

William Black, 53, president of B. F. 
Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers, died 
April 19 at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

* * * 

Douglas Sprague, 69, consulting en- 
gineer, in New York, for many years, 
died at his home at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., April 17. He was born in 
Canada. 

~ * * 

John E. Sweet, secretary and pur- 
chasing agent of Farrell-Cheek Steel 
Foundry Co., Sandusky, O., died re- 
cently in St. Petersburg, Fla. Burial 
was made April 25 at Montrose, Pa. 
Mr. Sweet had been identified with 
the Farrell-Cheek company since its 
formation in 1910 and took an active 
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part in its development until two or 
three years ago, when he retired from 
active service. 

Edward H. Kohl, 41, vice president 
of Kohl Steel Supply Co., Cleveland, 
died recently at his home in Cleveland. 
Death was caused by pneumonia 
brought on by the effects of rescue 
work in the Cleveland Clinic hospital 
disaster in May, 1929. 

* *¢ * 

George W. Jones, who until his re- 
tirement Feb. 1, 1929, on account of 
ill health was manager of sales of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, died 
April 21 at his home in Pittsburgh. 
He was born in Wales, came to 
America at the age of 13, and became 
identified with the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., in 1908 as a salesman. In 1910 
he was transferred to the general 
offices at Pittsburgh as _ assistant 
manager of the fence department. 
Later he became assistant manager 
of New York office and in 1919 mana- 
ger of the company’s Chicago office. 
In 1923 he was made assistant general 
manager of sales at Pittsburgh and 
in June 1926, was promoted to general 
manager of sales. 
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will have a bearing on inter-coastal 
shipping, with Baltimore having a 
more pronounced advantage than be- 
fore in this trade with the Pacific 


coast. Under the present tariff, Balti- 
more has an advantage in its Pitts- 
burgh rate of 1 and 3 cents, respec- 
tively, over its two principal seaport 
competitors, Philadelphia and New 
York. 


Under the proposed rate system it 
will have an advantage of 2 cents 
over Philadelphia and 6 cents over 
New York, the proposed rates from 
Pittsburgh to Baltimore being 27 
cents, to Philadelphia 29 cents and to 
New York 33 cents. These compare 
with the present rates of 31, 32 and 
34 cents, respectively. 


One development in connection with 
the proposed rates had to do with 
less than carload rates, which in some 
instances are now lower than the new 
carload rates. At the instance of 
shippers, with a view to avoiding 
unnecessary work, a rule has been 
agreed upon that in all cases where 
the present less than carload rates is 
lower than the new carload rate, the 
new carload figure will be used on 
less than carload shipments. 


In all other cases the present less 
than carload rates will remain as 
they are. It is understood, however, 
that these rates will be changed con- 
currently with the publication of rates 
that will be prescribed by the inter- 
state commerce commission, in the 
eastern class rate case, Docket 15879, 
not yet decided. 


Bar Mill Wages Reduced 
for May and June 


Wage rates in bar iron mills having 
contracts with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers will be based on a 1.90e card for 
May and June, according to the bi- 
monthly settlement announced this 
week. The average sales price of bar 
iron in March and April was 1.907c 
per pound. Puddlers will receive 
$11.30 a ton, a reduction of 25 cents 
a ton from the March-April rate. This 
is the second consecutive reduction in 
wage rates based on selling prices of 
bar iron, after they had remained on a 
price basis of 2.00c per pound for more 
than a year. Following is a compari- 
son of price averages for the periods 
designated : 





1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan.-Feb. .......... 1.95¢ 2.00e 1.85¢ 1.95¢ 
March-April .... 1.90¢ 2.00c 1.90¢ 1.95¢ 
May-June .......... bisotats 2.00c 1.90¢ 1.95¢ 
Tuly-Aug.  cecccces cesses 2.00c 1.95¢ 1.90¢ 
GREG sickescin’  centions 2.00c 2.00c 1.85¢ 
UOT PEI: « scrscrsen | corasese 2.00c 2.00c 1.85¢ 
Yearly average ......... 2.00c 1.9388¢ 1.908¢ 
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European Competition Is Sharper 


Markets Continue Depressed—British Automobile Builders and Shipyards 
More Active—Indian Locomotive Boiler Contract Placed in Hungary 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE ReEvIEw, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, April 29.—(By Radio)—British iron and 
L steel markets continue dull. Stocks of pig iron are 
accumulating. The Central Pig Iron association, 
however, has made no changes in prices, following the 
experience of Middlesbrough furnace interests in making 
reductions without stimulating business. Northampton 
furnaces now are permitted to shade their prices 60 cents 
a ton in the London district to meet continental prices. 
Automobile manufacturers are placing additional orders 


Builders of rolling stock are feeling continental 
competition. Steelmakers in the Middlesbrough district 
have received good orders from shipyards, but are 
operating only half time. A substantial contract for lo- 
comotive boilers and cylinders for shipment to India was 
placed in Hungary. The tin plate trade is_ brighter, 
continental consumers having placed orders to the end of 
the year. 

Reports from Germany and Belgium indicate export 
business in those countries is quiet, and price cutting 
is noted. The domestic market in France is fairly active. 


for steel. 


European Steel 


IRMINGHAM, Eng. April 16.— 
(European Staff Service)—Mar- 
kets have been quiet this week, 
a usual feature just before Eas- 

ter and the dullness is more marked 
this year on account of the general 
state of the manufacturing trades. 
Now that the budget is out and uncer- 
tainties swept away, it is hoped that 
a general revival will set in. The budg- 
et has met with a cold reception 
among manufacturers as the increase 
in the income tax puts an additional 
burden upon industry. But the chan- 
cellor’s decision not to interfere with 
the McKenna duties has been welcomed 
by the motor industry and steel manu- 
facturers who supply such material. It 





Sterling $4.86 











facturers will lose no time in pushing 
ahead with schemes for the develop- 
ment of trade especially in export 
markets. 

In the Middlesbrough area the cut 
in prices brought some business but 
nothing like the tonnage anticipated 
when the manufacturers yielded to the 
pressure for cheaper iron. Export 
trade is still restricted to a few sales 
with Continental customers. 

Shipments are below those for the 
corresponding period of March. The 


Markets Show Little Gain 


shows no change and despite the ef- 
forts of producers and merchants who 
are pressing iron on the market busi- 
ness is small and confined to small 
prompt parcels chiefly with home con- 
sumers. Prices are irregular but the 
quotation for mixed numbers remains 
at £3 15s ($18.22) though merchants 
are tempting buyers at rates below 
this figure. Stocks are accumulating 
and some curtailment of output seems 
likely. The make of pig iron is not 
being taken up so readily owing to 
short time working at allied steelworks 
in the Middlesbrough district. 

At some rolling mills part time 
working is in effect as oil contracts 
are nearing completion. Manufacturers 
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PIG IRON £ sd s d sd End *M;j . se 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $16.40 3 76% $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3 70 “Middlesbrough; Basic; 
Wa IIONINEE. 5 vnc cers cncgencccie ss 15.92 3 56 15.07 3 20 15.07 3 20 15.80 3 50 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05......... mw “Ss ae Begs” Gee a a a7.74: F130 (2) Longwy. British export 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 148 0d ($3.40) 
ERE Paes oP eee ee i ee PET $29.77 6 26 $22.84 4140 $22.84 4140 $22.89 4140 f& o b. Ferromanganese 
Wee WN: Sa Lda. cas cakadst sacs cbhedas 41.31 8100 30.38 6 30.38 6 50 30,43 50 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 

FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
SRN COUR. Ss bie avin Ceevecs tw edits $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.65 6100 German ferromanganese 
poeet ant pare Fic cas RA EA svcddink eyo pose . 4 . 1. ie ; r : Lis : : . 1.We 2 6 0 £15 Os Od ($73.05) f. 0. b. 
RPCTIURL SUADUB since cas pcenteccédcas .68c .12¢ .12c 12c¢ > A ; 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.79% 8 50 1.44¢ 6106 1.44¢ 6106 1.49 6150 The: equivent: peiere in 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...........000e00. 2.17¢c 10 00 2.24¢c 10 39 2.24¢ 10 39 2.33c 1012 0 American currency are in 
Sheets, galvenined, 34 gage, corrugated... 2.47c 1l 76 2.57c 11 13 9 2:Sfe.. 11,13.9 2.97¢ 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
EAMES | BBs; CORED so ho: u.0's View. 04 4408 0 010 2.17c 10 00 1,29¢ $176 1.29c 5 17 6 1.29¢ 53176 coke, semi-finished steel and 
Pe OE Che oc es sat aekae ed oe 2.06¢ 9100 1.46c 6126 1.46c 6 12 6 1.5lc 6170 RS eae: a 
Galvanized wire, base................-- 3.04c 14 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 ‘ails; finished steel is quoted in 
Wire BONA CONG «6 asain 6.0 bUA2 0 2 esis bop 2.39c 11 00 1.46c 6126 1.46c 6126 1.49¢ 6150 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... ee (CME ACLs. ica bepaibdns. caaak + inawomies $8.99 1170 in dollars per box. British 

*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Vranes Marke mys Areny French, Belgian, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $16.40 3 76 $19.21 490(2) $17.30 620.» $20.29 85 uxemburg, and German are 
DEE MN. cain oad olvnexegsese cee 15.92 3 56 20.58  525(1) 15.07 540 21.72 91 for basic-bessemer steel. 
A in Smear ae, ee 3.65 0140 6.59 168 6. 215 5.13 21.50 
) OO” SE ae eee SS eee 29.77 6 26 24.30 620 22.60 8 28.88 12 
SORE COMBS Sie 6 a tceetAKesatesecys 1.79¢ 8 50 -46c 810 1.73c 1,330 1.5lc 140 
DEMRRRE DOD wih.0.0 3h 0 tien Whee sed eases 1.74¢ 8 00 1.27¢ 705 1,25¢ 965 1.52c 141 
SING a, HiGrs EM sos § Kd EDA Exe oes. be © 1.83c 8 100 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 1.50c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.95¢ 9 0 OF 1.46c 810 1.52c 1,170 1.71c 158 
Sheets, black, 24-gage. ..occccscecaicesce 2.28 10 10 0 2.72c¢ 1,510 2.60c 2, 2.43c 225 
shes, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.58¢ 11 17 6 3,56c 1,975 3.25c 2,500 3.78¢ 350 

PR ets 's wa eaend <psuseh se 2.06¢ 9100 1.94c 1,075 2.15¢ 1,650 2.43c 225 
RE ETN a ons Cos esas s's vee Os 2.17¢ 10 00 1.44c 800 1.50c¢ 1,150 1.77¢ 164 


is now believed that automobile manu- east coast hematite pig iron trade take a hopeful view of the situation 
















Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and Cerma 

Dollars at Rates of ¢ . " ss Essembure ae 
pees ‘ons etric Tons etric Tons Metric Tons 
Exchange, April 28 K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


North Sea Port 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port B Dispatch—By Cable 
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as some useful shipbuilding awards 
have come out recently on the north- 
east coast. Some structural steel is 
wanted but the tonnage is not heavy. 
It is either for local use or for the 
south of England where a fair amount 
of heavy building is still going on. 
In the Midlands structural engineers 
have been short of orders for some 
time and the steel they need can be 
used stock. Prices are firm for all 
large sizes of steel and there is no 
indication of any deviation from the 
levels fixed by the Steel association. 


In the Birmingham district it is ex- 
pected that steel for the motor trades 
is likely to take on a much livelier 
tone but at present orders in all de- 
partments of the iron and steel trade 
are being postponed as works will be 
closing down for the Easter week. 
There is no movement in the pig iron 
trade and none is expected before the 
meeting of the Central Pig Iron Pro- 
ducers association April 24. While 
some furnacemen are optimistic enough 
to believe they will be able to main- 
tain present prices the general opinion 
is that the market will follow the lead 
set at Middlesbrough a few weeks ago 
and declare a reduction. At the iron 
foundries of the Black Country work 
has averaged three days a week and 
in these circumstances buyers can 
afford to wait in the hope of cheaper 
raw materials. Makers of finished iron 
complain strongly of the attitude of 
the furnacemen in maintaining an ab- 
normally high price for pig iron which 
costs less to produce now that coke is 
cheap and plentiful. The ironmaster 
considers he has quite enough difficulty 
in meeting foreign competition without 


having the additional burden of high 
pig iron. 

Marked bars are a steady market 
and a few firms are able to take orders 
for this material. But in the lower 
grades such as crown iron and bar 
iron, prices are unremunerative. Yet 
makers are obliged to sell as cheaply 
as possible owing to keen competition 
from other parts of England and 
Scotland. Belgian No. 3 iron, which 
is not on the list of controlled prod- 
ucts, has been selling at exceptionally 
low prices in the Black Country dur- 
ing the past week. 

Tin plate makers consider themselves 
fortunate in being able to maintain 
fairly high output with a prospect of 
business for some months to come. 


German Trade Falls Off 


Berlin, April 15.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and iron and steel products 
from Germany in February fell be- 
low those of January. The principal 
items exported in February were: 
merchant bars, hoops and bands, 97,- 
344 tons; plates and sheets, 42,620 
tons; semifinished steel, 36,906 tons; 
railroad track material, 29,712 tons; 
various forgings, 28,921 tons; wire 
rod and wire, 28,626 tons; forged 
tubes, 21,435 tons. The tonnage of 
scrap exported was 25,278 metric tons. 

Imports in February were also be- 
low those of January. The prin- 
cipal items imported were  mer- 
chant bars, hoops and bands 42,155 
metric tons. The amount of scrap im- 


Belgian Steel Backlogs Melting 
As New Buying Fails To Appear 


 Svees* April 15.—(European 
Staff Service)—The Belgian iron 
and steel market continues expectant 
and there has been little activity in 
recent meetings of the iron and steel 
exchanges at Brussels and Charleroi. 
Quotations are unchanged. It had been 
thought at recent meetings of the in- 
ternational organizations that some 
modification might be made to induce 
buyers to show more initiative, but no 
action was taken in this direction. 
At the meeting of April 7 other 
questions were discussed, in particular 
with regard to the measures to be 
taken in the event of one group gain- 
ing an excessive advance over some 
of the others. The question of condi- 
tions of sale in Scandinavia and in 
the Baltic countries also was taken up. 
A fine of £2 10s ($12.15) per ton was 
fixed as the penalty on any sales ef- 
fected by one member of the interna- 
tional organizations in the protected 
territory of another member. 
Generally speaking, certain larger 
producing countries find it difficult to 
sell their production in view of the 
serious decline in domestic demand, 
and there has been some increase in 


unemployment. 
Periods of delivery for Belgian 
works have considerably shortened, 


and La Providence is in a position to 
deliver orders in fifteen days to three 
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Franc—2.87c 








weeks. Arbed Terres Rouges has 
found it necessary to bank three blast 
furnace stacks, in view of the shortage 
of orders, this action being taken as 
from April 1. Hadir Corp. in Luxem- 
burg has restarted a blast furnace 
which has been modified according to 
a new design, but another furnace has 
been blown out. 


Prices now ruling on the Belgian 
market are as follows: Foundry pig 
iron, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, 620 
Belgian francs ($17.20) for the home 
market and £3 7s ($16.30) f.o.b. Ant- 
werp for overseas markets. Blooms 
are quoted at £4 7s ($21.10) to £4 
12s ($22.30), according to size. Billets 
in the domestic market range from 810 
to 850 francs ($22.50 to $23.65), and 
for export from £4 13s ($22.50) to 
£4 14s ($22.80). Sheet bars are £4 
13s ($22.50) to £4 15s ($28), and 
skelp £5 15s ($26.85) to £6 2s 6d 
($29.65). Merchant bars are quoted at 
£5 7s 6d ($26.10) basis, beams at £5 
ls 6d ($24.55), plates 3/16-inch at £6 
10s 6d ($31.60), sheets ‘%-inch at 
from £6 10s 6d ($31.60) to £6 ils 
($31.80), and checkered sheets at £6 
14s ($32.50). 
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ported in Februggy was 12,203 metric 


tons. Comparigggs follow, in metric 
tons: : 
—IMPOR®S— —EXPORTS— 
Pig iron@ind Pig iron and 
ferro- Other iron ferro- Other iron 
Mon. ave. alloys and steel alloys and steel 
1927......0. 23,895 217,505 29,910 847,645 
1928........ 25,535 174,250 24,585 $94,575 
1929........ 14,765 137,435 36,115 448,380 
1930 
Jan: ss 22,004 105,127 $3,153 488,245 
_ ey 13,597 98,397 24,271 409,822 


British Production Up 


London, April 15.—(European Sta 
Service)—Production of He. iron if 
Great Britain in March was larger 
than that of February, and of March, 
1929. It included 204,200 tons of 
hematite, 266,400 tons of basic, 139,- 
800 tons of foundry and 27,700 tons of 
forge pig iron. 

_ The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in March exceeded that of Febru- 
ary but was less than in March, 1929. 
Comparative figures follow, in gross 
tons: 

(Gross tons) 


Mon. Act. Fur Steel in 
F its 
ave. on last day Pig iron and poo ota 
855,000 638,600 
607,700 758,100 
550,900 710,400 
631,600 , 804,560 
650,000 771,100 
607,000 776,400 
665,800 826,100 





(*) Average for year. 


Luxemburg Output Off 


Brussels, April 15.—(European Sta 
Service)—The output of vie iron io 
Luxemburg in February was below 
that of January. ' Output of steel in- 
gots and castings in February was 
slightly under that of January and 
included 213,826 tons of basic bes- 
semer, 865 tons of open-hearth and 
166 tons of electric steel. Compara- 
tive figures follow, in metric tons: 


LUXEMBURG PRODUCTION 








Furnaces Steel i 
Mon. ave. on lastday PigIron and pe cand 
1913 212,320 111,355 
1927 ... 227,710 200,595 
1928 ... : 230,840 214,315 
1929 37 242,175 225,605 
1930 
NES. Sacosstobamacabece 87 249,875 216,315 
| RS Etat ete 36 231,326 214,857 


French Coke Falls Off 


Paris, April 15.—(European Sta 
Service)—The output pie 4 
French collieries in February was less 
than that of January. Imports also 
fell off. Imports came principally from 
Germany, 286,205 tons, Holland, 71,- 
792 tons, Belgium, 42,238 tons, and 
Great Britain, 3629 tons. Exports of 
coke from France went principally to 





Switzerland, Algeria, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, Spain, and Germany. 
Comparisons follow, in metric tons: 
Mon. ave Production Imports Exports 
$35,620 255,885 17,085 
339,015 395,580 83,4380 
866,660 447,380 84,810. 
397,485 458,720 89,070 
TON. cerecccreccosecrnreseeee 414,797 448,784 $7,473 
UG: <. niesiapactip econ 392,950 403,887 15,906. 
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LAUD S. GORDON CO., Chicago, 
has bought the physical assets, 
goodwill, patents, leasehold, ma- 

chinery, equipment and supplies of the 
Cleveland Instrument Co., 1988 East 
Sixty-sixth street, and the General 
Pyrometer Supply Co., 2902 Carnegie 
avenue, both of Cleveland. The new 
consolidation will be operated under 
the name of Pyrometer Service & 
Supply Corp., at 1988 East Sixty-sixth 
street, Cleveland. It will take over 
service, repairs and supply activities 
of both the member companies and 
also of the Price Instrument Co. in 
the Cleveland district. 

* * ok 


LLIS CHALMERS MFG. CO., Mil- 
waukee, has moved its district 
sales office at Chicago to suite 3101 
in the Civic Opera building, 20 North 
Wacker drive. 
* * * 
EDERAL PRESS CO., Elkhart, 
Ind., manufacturer of open-back in- 
clinable punch presses, has appointed 
Homer Strong & Co. Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., and Buffalo, its exclusive repre- 
sentative in these districts. 
* * 5 


G= RESEARCH CO., Dayton, 0O., 

engineer and constructor of in- 
dustrial gas producer equipment and 
domestic gas plants, has moved its 
plant from 914 Miami Chapel road 
to 501 East Third street. 

* * cg 

ACHINERY PRODUCTS CORP., 

2020 North Major avenue, Chi- 
cago, has just occupied its new plant 
and offices at that address. It manu- 
facturers screw machine products and 


undertakes other similar work on 
contract. 
* tk * 
EEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, 
Ind., manufacturer of variable 


speed transmissions and pulleys, has 
established a sales and service office 
at 5005 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. Its 
transmission will be sold and serviced 
from there for territory adjacent to 
Cleveland. 
ak * * 

ONAWANDA IRON CORP., Buffa- 

lo, has appointed Pilling & Co., 
1500 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
sales agents for New England, except 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. It 





and There in Industry 
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has also appointed Phillips Ishan, 30 
Church street, New York, sales agent 
for the city of New York, eastern 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 
* * * 
Eerste IRON WORKS CO., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. has acquired a 
structural steel and tank plant at 
Verona, Pa., which it is operating 
under its own name. As far as pos- 
sible all purchases and contracts will 
be made through the general purchas- 
ing office at Birmingham, with only 
minor purchases for supplies and re- 
pairs made at Verona. 
oa cs * 


( COINENTAL CAN CO., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has acquired a stock in- 
terest in Metal Box & Printing In- 
dustries Ltd., a large group of manu- 
facturers of tin containers in England, 
and has granted its rights to use Con- 
tinental’s can-making machinery and 
equipment. O. C. Huffman, president, 
and Carle C. Conway, chairman of 
Continental, will be made directors of 
the English company. 
* ok * 


ENERAL CONVEYORS LTD., af- 

filiated with American Pneumatic 
Service Inc., is establishing a plant 
at Joliette, Que., for production of 
pneumatic tubes for mercantile estab- 
lishments. Under its former name, 
Pneumatic Tube Supply Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Toronto, Ont., it has con- 
structed several large underground air 
tubes systems. The plant is to start 
production in May. 

* os ok 

OPPERS CONSTRUCTION CO., 

Pittsburgh, has taken a contract 
from the Consumers Power Co. for 
the addition of 11 Becker-type pro- 
ducer gas heated ovens at its by- 
product coke and gas plant at Jack- 
son, Mich. The addition will have 
capacity for 35,000 tons of coal an- 
nually and daily output of 1,200,000 
cubie feet of gas. The company has 
other Becker-type gas plants at Flint 
and Saginaw, Mich. 

a * ok 

ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 

MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has elected the following for the 
ensuing year: A. W._ Robertson, 
chairman of the board; E. M. Herr, 
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vice chairman; F. A. Merrick, presi- 
dent; L. A. Osborne, Charles A. Terry, 
H. P. Davis, H. D. Shute, H. T. Herr, 
Walter Cary, W. S. Rugg, James C. 
Bennett, T. P. Gaylord, Harold Smith 
and J. S. Tritle, vice presidents; 
W. K. Dunlap and S. L. Nicholson, 
acting vice presidents; H. F. Baetz, 
treasurer and assistant secretary; 
S. H. Anderson and L. W. Lyons, 
assistant treasurers and _ assistant 
secretaries; Edward H. Gerberding, 
assistant treasurer; Warren H. Jones, 
secretary and acting assistant treas- 
urer; E. J. Mulligan, assistant secre- 
tary; F. E. Craig, comptroller; Charles 
C. James, general auditor; W. B. Covil 
Jr.. G. D. Paper, H. F. MacLane, 
V. F. Covert and H. N. Mathias, as- 
sistant general auditors. 
* * * 


HIO STEEL FOUNDRY CO., 

Lima and Springfield, O., has 
bought the steel foundry department 
and steel casting business of the In- 
dustrial Brownhoist Corp., Cleve- 
land and Bay City, Mich. The steel 
foundry is located at Bay City and 
will be continued in operation there. 
A 15-ton open-hearth furnace will be 
installed and other extensions made. 

oo * * 


TOCKER-RUMELY-WACHS CO., 

117-121 Jefferson street, Chicago, 
representing a number of machine tool 
lines, will be known as Wachs-Gregg & 
Co. after May 1. Edward H. Wachs and 
C. R. Gregg have been conducting the 
business for the last two years. Wachs- 
Gregg & Co. will continue to repre- 
sent Fosdick Machine Tool Co., and 
Bradford Machine Tool Co. Cincinnati; 
Liberty Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, 
O.; Loshbough-Jordan Tool & Machine 
Co., Elkhart, Ind.; Rockford Machine 
Tool Co., Rockford, Ill., and all of the 
other concerns formerly represented by 
the old company. Offices and sales- 
rooms of Wachs-Greeg & Co. will re- 
main at the same Chicago address. 

* * * 

RYING SYSTEMS INC., 1800 Fos- 

ter avenue, Chicago, drying baking 
and air conditioning equipment and 
industrial furnaces, has received a con- 
tract for equipment for cleaning, 
handling, finishing and assembling 
3000 refrigerators cabinets every 24 
hours, from the Majestic Household 
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Utilities Corp., Chicago. The latter 
corporation is a subsidiary of Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., Chicago manufacturer of 
radio receivers, which recently entered 
the mechanical refrigeration field. The 
Majestic company will start produc- 
tion soon with about 500 refrigerators 
daily, although the present plant is 
designed for expansion to 2000 units 
daily. 


* * * 


ATIONAL BREAD WRAPPING 

MACHINE CO., Nashua, N. H., 
will move to Springfield, Mass., May 
15. 


* * * 


OBLETT & SPARKS MFG. Co., 

Indianapolis, has acquired rights 
to manufacture and market electric 
products previously made by the Al- 
ways Hot Mfg. Co., Jasonville, Ind. 


* * * 
ARION STEAM SHOVEL CO., 
Marion, O., has _ re-elected its 


officers, including J. H. Watters presi- 
dent, C. B. King and D. B. Shelton 
vice presidents, and H. J. Cronin sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

* + x 


M. & L. A. OSBORN CO., Cleve- 

land, has purchased the nonferrous 
business of the Nenno Metals Co., 
Buffalo. Clayton A. Nenno has been 
elected a vice president of the new 
ownership and will be general man- 
ager at Buffalo. 

* oa oe 

REAT LAKES TRANSIT CORP., 

Buffalo, is remodeling its package 
freighter F. D. UNDERWOOD to spe- 
cialize in carrying structural steel, 
pipe, reinforcing bars, other grades of 
steel and heavy machinery between 
ports of the Great Lakes. If there is 
sufficient demand for this service sim- 
ilar facilities will be installed on sev- 
eral other steamers of this line. 


% * ok 


RIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Mil- 

waukee, manufacturer of automo- 
bile locks, switches, hardware spe- 
cialties and gasoline engines for light 
powered impiements and appliances, 
will start work shortly on the addition 
of a sixth floor to its present plant at 
Thirteenth street and Louis avenue, 
giving about 15,000 square feet addi- 
tional floor space. Charles L. Cough- 
lin is president. 

* * * 


EIL CO., Milwaukee, manufac- 

turing tanks, dump body and hy- 
draulic hoist equipment for motor 
trucks, is preparing to erect a two- 
story extension, 200 x 210 feet, at 
Twenty-sixth and Montana avenues, 
at a cost of $250,000, including new 
equipment. The company has ac- 
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quired manufacturing rights to the 
Arnold dryer, a portable machine with 
automatic oil heat control, for han- 
dling grains, forage crops, hay and 


similar materials. Patents are held 
by the Arnold Drier Co., Galesville, 
Wis. 
* * * 
ACWHYTE CO., Kenosha, Wis., 
manufacturing cable and wire 
rope, has booked an order for stream- 
line tie-rods, bracing wires and 
fuselage wires for 260 airplanes to be 
built by the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif., for the govern- 
ment. The ships will be used by the 
army for observation planes. It will 
require about six weeks to fill the 


contract. 
* *” * 


ILL CLUTCH MACHINE & 

FOUNDRY CO., Cleveland, has 
reopened its New York office to pro- 
vide consulting service in the East. 
A. L. Whiteside is engineer in charge. 
He has been connected with the Cleve- 
land plant for several years and 
will furnish first-hand aid in trans- 
mission and agitation problems. The 
company also manufactures large and 
medium gray iron and semisteel cast- 
ings and special machinery. 

we 1 Bd 


ATIONAL RIVET & MFG. CO. 

and Special Stamping & Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, are being moved to Wau- 
pun, Wis., where they will be con- 
centrated with the Shaler Co. The two 
Milwaukee concerns are closely iden- 
tified with the interests controlling the 
Shaler Co., and the concentration of 
production is done largely to effect 
economies and_ efficiency. William 
Fleming Jr. is secretary and manager 
of the Shaler Co. 


* * * 


NTERNATIONAL DERRICK & 

EQUIPMENT CO., Columbus, O., 
has bought the Leidecker Tool Co., 
Marietta, O., manufacturer of drilling 
and fishing tools for the oil industry. 
The plant is to remain in Marietta 
and the present organization will be 
retained. The name will not be 
changed for the present. Interna- 
tional Derrick & Equipment Co. is a 
large manufacturer of oilfield equip- 
ment and standardized steel buildings. 
It also produces transmission towers 
and sunstations, floodlight towers and 
various structural steel products. 


Use of are welding for the construc- 
tion of an addition to the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., eliminated shock to delicate 
instruments in the building and al- 
lowed tests to be continued during the 
work. 
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March Iron Output in 


Canada Gains 


Toronto, Ont., April 29.—Production 
of coke pig iron in Canada during 
March amounted to 72,582 long tons, 
a slight increase over the 70,600 tons 
produced in February but 16 per cent 
under the 86,176 tons for March, 1929. 
Compared with February output of 
basic iron rose from 51,262 tons to 
57,234 tons, while foundry iron 
dropped from 10,828 tons to 9054 
tons, and malleable iron declined from 
8510 tons to 6294 tons. For the three 
months ending March the cumulative 
production amounted to 230,261 tons, 
14 per cent under the 267,879 tons pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of 
1929. 


Output of ferroalloys in Canada 
during March was 5279 tons, com- 
pared with 4821 tons for February. 
For the quarter the output aggregated 
17,043 tons, a slight decline from the 
18,237 tons produced in the first three 
months of 1929. 


Production of steel ingots and di- 
rect steel castings for March totaled 
117,487 tons, which was 10 per cent 
over the 108,612 tons of the previous 
month, but 14 per cent below the total 
of 137,158 tons made in March, 1929. 





New Tariff May Become 


Law June 1 


Washington, April 29.—Unless some- 
thing unforeseen should turn up, the 
house of representatives will ‘take up 
on Thursday of this week (May 1) the 
conferees’ report on the tariff bill. 
Following that the house will take 
votes on several separate items includ- 
ing the debenture and flexible tariff, 
cement, shingles, lumber and _ silver, 
on which the conferees were not able 
to agree. 

It is generally believed that the 
house will be able to complete its 
work on the bill the latter part of 
this week, so that next week the con- 
ference report will reach the senate. 
It is probable that that body will take 
at least a week discussing and taking 
final action on it. 


Whether the bill again goes back to 
the conference depends entirely on 
what the two houses are willing to 
concede to each other. It is gen- 
erally believed that the bill will again 
have to be sent back to conference, 
with final action still some way off. 
It is thought that the bill will prob- 
ably become law about June 1. The 
conferees finished their work after 
three weeks of holding two sessions 
a day. 
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RIGSBY-GRUNOW CO. subsidiary, Majestic 
= Household Utilities Corp., Chicago, planning 

the manufacture of mechanical refrigerators, 
has closed on its list of tools amounting to about 
including grinding 
presses, special drills and other production tools. 
The list was not distributed widely. 
nical schools in the Chicago district are buying 


$1,250,000, and 


New York, April 29.—Orders and 
inquiry again have slumped. Several 
dealers and builders report the dullest 
week of the year. The slump applies 
to practically all branches of machine 
tool equipment, although radial drills 
and turret lathe sales are reported, 
two of the former going to a New 
England plant. Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. has placed a few tools, in- 
cluding some grinding equipment. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


placed several milling machines. Sales 
are still largely limited to single 
units. With the exception of one 


small list still pending for an east- 
ern railroad, little bulk business is up. 
Considerable business which has been 
pending has been shelved. 


The bulk of the buying appears to 
be for replacement and little demand 
is noted for plant extensions. Com- 
petition is intense and sales forces are 
being pushed. Dullness also prevails 
in the upstate centers, which have 
been more active than the immediate 
New York territory. One or two of 
the New England bearing manufac- 
turers are fairly active. Grinding 
machinery demand also has declined. 
Export business continues fairly ac- 
tive, Amtorg being about to close on a 
large list for Russia. 


Although trailing far behind last 
year, crane buying and inquiry shows 
a slight improvement. Ornamental 
Iron Works Inc., Trenton, N. J., is in- 
quiring for a 5 to 10-ton overhead 
electric crane; also one outside crane 
runway, 20 to 25 feet, to rail with 
100 to 150-foot runway. Kropp Forge 
Co., Chicago, is in the market for 
two 25 to 40-ton overhead cranes, for 
a new forging unit the company is 
erecting. Kalman Steel Co., Chicago, 
is inquiring for a 3-ton electric hoist. 
Matlog & Son, Syracuse, N. Y., have 
taken a 7-ton gas crawler from the 
Orton Crane & Shovel Corp. 


Worcester, Mass., April 29.—The 
market is marking time with some 
business outstanding but nothing in 
volume. There is a general lack of 
inquiry and the domestic market is 
unusually quiet. Russian automobile 
and tractor requirements offer the only 
immediate prospects. 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Activity in 
machine tools is confined to the plac- 
ing of individual orders. A _ fair 


number of these are being placed but 
business still lacks large lists both 
in orders and inquiry. April sales are 
expected to show little change from 


equipment, in the year. 


Three tech- 
placement. 


those of March although a fairly large 
volume of business is pending with a 
number of tools scheduled for early 
closing. Machine tool users show a 
tendency to order no equipment other 
than that urgently needed and awards 
of some equipment pending for some 
time still are held up. The crane 
market continues quiet. 

Cleveland, April 29.—Business for 
the month with some dealers was 
somewhat better than for March. How- 
ever, no decided advance has_ been 
made by sales in this district. Spotty 
buying, largely for replacement and 
alteration programs, still features the 
market. Steel mills in Cleveland and 
nearby cities are placing some equip- 
ment. Used machinery moves at about 
the same pace held by new items. 
Prices are firm, one dealer reporting 
that any seller announcing a price in- 
crease now would be “ostracized” by 
his customers. The outlook for the 
next few months appears to be for a 
continuation of present activity with 
little change for either the better or 
worse. 

Chicago, April 29.—April machine 
tool sales, according to preliminary 
estimates, were not far behind March 
in this district, due largely to a num- 
ber of important orders late in the 
month. Equipment placed by Ma- 
jestic Household Utilities Corp., sub- 
sidiary of Grigsby-Grunow Co., radio 
manufacturer, for producing me- 
chanical refrigerators, totaled about 
$1,250,000. The order consisted large- 
ly of grinding equipment, presses, spe- 
cial drills and other production tools, 
and was not widely distributed. Bids 
closed last week on 18 lathes, a mill- 
ing machine and six upright drills for 
the new Austin High school in Chi- 
cago. Chicago board of education also 
will buy a number of grinders, 11-inch 
lathe, portable electric drills and other 
tools for Tilden and Medill schools. 


Santa Fe railroad has placed orders 
for a total of 14 lathes, and has pur- 
chased four additional radial drills, 
three 6-foot and a 4-foot, against its 
recent list. Chicago & North Western 
has added a 75-ton bushing press and 
a carwheel lathe to recent inquiries. 
The St. Paul has closed on most of 
the items on its recent extensive in- 
quiry list. Despite occasional con- 
cessions, particularly on material sold 
to the "railroads, prices are holding 
up fairly well. A tendency is seen 
toward a more complete readjustment 
to the let-down of sales from last 
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Majestic List Totals Million and a Quarter 
and Goes to a Limited Number of Dealers— 
Outside of Chicago, Markets Are Quiet 


on 14 lathes and four additional radial drills. 
ders and inquiry have slumped in the New York 
district, dealers reporting one of the dullest weeks 
Pittsburgh, Worcester and Cleveland 
markets are quiet, with only a few awards being 
made and these for single units, mostly for re- 
Foreign trade is active, however. 


several items and the Santa Fe railroad has closed 


Or- 


year on the part of machine tool dis- 
tributors. 


Soviet Trade Hangs on 
Credit Situation 


Peter A. Bogdanov, chairman of the 
board of the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
speaking at the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce club before guests to a 
luncheon sponsored by the Russian- 
American chamber of commerce, New 
York, declared that if the door to the 
soviet market is to be opened wide to 
American manufacturers, the Ameri- 
can money market must be opened to 
the soviet union. W. J. Austin, presi- 
dent, Austin Co., Cleveland, presided 
at the luncheon and introduced Bog- 
danov, who during the course of his 
stay in Cleveland visited several plants 
with whom the soviet is doing busi- 
ness. 

The speaker pointed out that dur- 
ing the year ended March 31, the 
Soviet Russia purchased $8,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods in Ohio, 
and that figure will be doubled for the 
coming year if sufficient credit is made 
available. Cleveland concerns now 
actively engaged in sizable projects for 
Russia include the Austin Co., Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland Tractor 
Co., and Oglebay, Norton & Co., to- 
gether with a number of other com- 
panies who have been awarded con- 
tracts for machine tools and other 
equipment. 

According to Bogdanov, Soviet-Amer- 
ican trade, since its inauguration in 
1924, has amounted to $650,000,000, of 
which exports from this country made 
up about 75 per cent. At the present 
time technical assistance agreements 
amounting to billions of dollars are in 
force with more than 40 American en- 
gineering and manufacturing firms. 
All American trade with Russia is 
handled through the Amtorg inter- 
ests. Approximately 100 representa- 
tives of Cleveland manufacturers at- 
tended the luncheon. 


Completes Seamless Mill 


Power recently was applied to the 
third new seamless tube mill of the 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O., which 
replaces a lapweld unit. Two other 
lapweld pipe mills were converted to 
seamless units during the past few 
years. 
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Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 
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NEW LONDON, CONN.—Adams & Hillyer 
Inc., 152 Howard street, will build a machine, 
forge and blacksmithing shop here at Hamilton 
and Smith streets. 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—Gas manufacturing 
plant belonging to the Connecticut Power Co., 
33 Union street, will be built by United Engi- 
neers & Contractors, 112 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia, at a cost of about $40,000. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Lux Clock Co., Sper- 
ry street, manufacturer of clock movements and 
parts, has had plans prepared through T. M. 
Freney, 51 Leavenworth street, for a 4-story 
plant. 


ORONO, ME.—University of Maine is said to 
plan building a 3-story laboratory building here 
through Cummings Construction Co., Prospect 
street, Ware, Mass. 


CANTON, MASS.—Crankless Mfg. Co., ad- 
vises through Leslie Soule that operations of 
the company, which was recently incorporated 
to manufacture small marine diesel engines, for 
the remainder of this year will be largely 
experimental but that it expects to get into 
production during 1931. (Noted April 24.) 


EVERETT, MASS.—New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., 250 Stuart street, Boston, 
awarded contract for a gas-producer building 
and battery of 67 coke ovens to be erected here 
by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 


KEARNY, N. J.—Seaboard By-Products Coke 





Rane 


Co., Newark turnpike, has awarded contract to 
Rust Engineering & Construction Co., 30 
Church street, New York, for a 38-story coke 
plant here that will cost about $150,000. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 
Co., 18 Thirty-third street, manufacturer of 
indicating, recording and controlling instru- 
ments, will occupy a 65-story manufacturing 
plant here at Sanford and Park avenues by 
July 1. Plant will have 300,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Diamond T 
Motor Car Co., 4517 West Twenty-sixth street, 
Chicago, is leasing an industrial structure here 
on Queens boulevard, a 1-story building, 200 x 
200 feet. The company manufactures motor 
trucks. 


NEW YORK—Margach Mfg. Co. plant, 211 
Centre street, was recently damaged by fire. 
Company manufactures automobile metal 
feeders. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Plating Works, 
W. A. Shuler general manager, has removed 
works from 315 East Water street. to larger 
quarters at 212 Bear street. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y.—Ford Motor Co., Ford- 
son, Mich., is reported making negotiations for 


the Armour & Co. plant here which will be 
used as an assembly plant if the deal is con- 
summated. 


ASPINWALL, PA.—Emergency pumping sta- 
tion will be built here by Pittsburgh to cost $50,- 
000, pending erection of a permanent station 
estimated to cost $1,000,000. Charles M. Rep- 
pert, 420 City-County building, is in charge. 


EASTON, PA.—Easton Airport Corp. is said 
to plan an airport including machine shops 
and hangars here that will cost approximately 
$150,000. 


PITTSBURGH—J. G. Dickson Co., 915 Bee- 
han street, sheet metal products plant was dam- 
aged by fire recently. Loss was approximately 


$4000. 

RIDGWAY, PA.—Viking Art Metal Products 
Co. has awarded contract to Hyde Murphy 
Co. for a plant building here. Construction 


cost will be $234,000. (Noted March 13.) 


WASHINGTON, PA.—E. B. Lee, Chamber of 
Commerce building, Pittsburgh, is architect for 
a 38-story high school building to be erected 
here and to include a shop, 72 x 125 feet. Cost 
of school is estimated to be $900,000. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—United Electric Rail- 
way Co., 100 Fountain street, Providence, R. I., 
has had plans prepared through N. W. San- 
born, above address, for a bus terminal to in- 
clude repair shop here which will cost about 
$50,000. 
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CHICAGO—Crane_ Co., manufacturer of 
plumbing supplies, 836 South Michigan avenue, 
has been awarded a building permit for a 1- 
story, 24 x 127-foot substation costing $17,000 
to be erected at 4142 South Kedzie avenue. Ad- 
vice states general contractor is H. A. Peters 
Co., 19 South La Salle street. 


CHICAGO—Aridor Co., 589 East [Illinois 
street, manufacturer of moisture absorbing de- 
vices and caps for glass containers, has plans 
for a 2-story plant here on West Forty-eighth 
place that is to cost about $125,000. 


CHICAGO—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of abrasive wheel and grind- 
ing machinery, recently completed a 1l-story, 


121 x 221-foot plant here at Forty-seventh 
place and Turner avenue and future plans 
provide for the addition of two more stories. 

ROCK FALLS, ILL.—Wilbern Forge & Share 
Co., manufacturer of garden tools and plow 
shares, experienced fire damage amounting to 
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a loss of $80,000 recently when its warehouse 
burned. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Springfield Aviation 
Co. has announced plans for construction of a 
hangar at airport here to include other units. 
Hangar will be all-steel, 80 x 80 feet. 


BEECH GROVE, IND.—Big Four route, Big 
Four building, 230 East Ninth street, Cincin- 
nati, has awarded contract to Ellington Miller 
Construction Co., 25 Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, for erection of a l-story, 184 x 444-foot 
railroad shop unit here. 

ELKHART, IND.—Time-O-Stat Controls Co. 
has awarded contract for a 60 x 250-foot plant 
which will cost about $50,000. (Noted Feb. 13.) 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Inca Mfg. Co., maker 
of magnet wire, was recently acquired by the 
National Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh, 
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and plant here is being doubled in capacity, 
further increases being announced. 


WINONA LAKE, IND.—Boyer Mfg. Co. was 
recently damaged by fire, loss approximately 
$5000. Company, headed by Charles Boyer, 
manufactures metal specialties including fish- 
ing supplies. 


CALUMET, MICH.—Michigan Auto Co., Paul 
Pawler, manager, will begin work about May 
1 on the erection of a 2-story fireproof garage 
and repair shop, 90 x 100 feet, to cost about 
$45,000. 


DETROIT—Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., 
6403 Wight avenue, has completed plans through 
Mildner & Eisen, architects, 924 Hamm build- 
ing, for a foundry building addition. 

DETROIT—Board of water commissioners, 
8100 West Warren avenue, East Dearborn, 
Mich., care W. C. Rudd, assistant engineer, will 
build several units on West Warren avenue this 
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fall to include machine shop, storage unit and 
garage. 


HOLLAND, MICH.—Manufacturers Foundry 
Co., East Ninth and Fairbanks avenue, advises 
that though company is now involved in litiga- 
tion with the city over a parcel of land, no 
expansion is contemplated. (Noted April 17.) 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—Old plant of Truscott- 
Pierce Boat Mfg. Co. was recently destroyed 
by fire. 


CANTON, O.—Union Metal Mfg. Co., 1432 
Maple avenue, manufacturer of metal columns 
and street-lighting poles, advises that a 1-story 
manufacturing addition to be erected will be 
46 x 240 and that all additional equipment will 
be made in the company’s own shops. (Noted 
April 24.) 


CLEVELAND—Fisher Body Ohio Co., East 
140th street and Coit road, maker of automo- 
bile bodies, is said to plan expansion. 


CLEVELAND—Great Lakes Aircraft Corp., 
16800 St. Clair street, has an industrial tract 
adjoining present plant which is understood 
will be developed. 


CLEVELAND—Whiteway Stamping Co., 1201 
East Fifty-fifth street, maker of stampings, tools 
and dies, is having plans prepared for a plant 
building adjoining present location. 


CLEVELAND—Lorain Automatic Icer Co., 
3953 St. Clair avenue, manufacturer of refriger- 
ators, recently awarded contract to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Hanna building, for a 2-story 
100 x 296-foot plant on Carr avenue. 


CLEVELAND-—Euclid Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co., 1838 Noble road, advises through A. ©. 
Smeller that plans have been prepared through 
E. G. Hoefier, 5005 Euclid avenue, for a 1-story, 
60 x 77-foot plant and office. Some equip- 
ment will be purchased, and total project is 
expected to cost about $40,000. 


CINCINNATI—Hilton-Davis Co., Langdon 
Farm road, manufacturer and dealer in chem- 
icals, contemplates building a plant addition 
that is understood to cost about $100,000. 


CINCINNATI—University of Cincinnati, Clif- 
ton avenue, has awarded contract to Penker 
Construction Co., 123 Valencia street, for a 3- 
story laboratory building to cost about $150,000. 


MINERVA, O.—Village council upon recent 
recommendation of board of trustees, proposes 
a 34 x 75-foot power plant to cost $35,000. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—A. W. Rieser 
Mfg. Co. is said to be inquiring for machine 
shop equipment including air compressor and 
stamping machinery. 


TOLEDO, O.—-Surface Combustion Co., 2375 
Dorr street, manufacturer of industrial and do- 
mestic heating equipment, advises it plans ex- 
pansion adjoining present plant to cost about 
$250,000. Frank H. Adams is general manager. 
Company is a subsidiary of Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wall street, New York. 


KILSYTHE, W. VA.—Power plant of the 
McKell Coal & Coke Co., Glen Jean, W. Va., 
suffered fire loss recently amounting to $200,- 
000. 


MENOMONIE, WIS.—The board of education 
has voted favorably upon a resolution to submit 
an ordinance carrying a bond issue of $225,000 
for the construction and equipment of a new 
senior high school, with manual arts institute, 
to the electors next fall. W. G. Ballentine is 


superintendent of schools. 
Packing Co., 


MILWAUKEE-—-The Layton 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Thirteenth and Muskego avenues, is starting 
work on the erection of a new cooperage divi- 
sion, 75 x 150 feet. Federal Engineering Co., 
444 Milwaukee street, is in charge of the work. 


MILWAUKEE—The Wesley Steel Treating 
Co., 651 South Pierce street, has awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of a 2-story shop ad- 
dition, 35 x 50 feet, to be ready about June 1. 
Charles I. Wesley is president. 

MILWAUKEE—The Delta Mfg. Co., maker of 
woodworking machinery and tools, now com- 
pleting work on a third story addition, 40 x 90 





recently 
closed bids for construction of filtration plant 


THIBODAUX, LA.—Town trustees 
addition to water works system. F. P. Joseph, 
consulting engineer, Glenmora, La., is in charge 
of plans end specifications. 


ABERDEEN, MISS.—Board of _ directors, 
chamber of commerce, is said to plan airport 
construction to include shops and other units 
at a cost of $50,000 with equipment. 


COLUMBIA, MISS.—Power plant at the Mis- 
sissippi Industrial and Training school here 
was recently damaged by fire with damage re- 
sulting in a loss of $34,000. 


GARBER, OKLA. — Sullivan Machinery Co. 
warehouse and repair shop here was recently 
damaged by fire with loss of $25,000. George 
E. Failing is company representative. 


HENRYETTA, OKLA.—Guy E. Crain is un- 
derstood to have plans for a machine shop here 
to be 100 x 140 feet. 


STILWELL, OKLA.—City has awarded con- 
tract to George S. Fowler for construction of 
new municipal light plant to cost about $75,000. 
Diesel engines will be installed. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Imperial Foundries 


Co. plant, 218 Kentucky street, 150 x 200 feet, 
was recently damaged by fire, loss approximat- 
O. H. Schriver, 921 Frances street, 


ing $16,000. 





LOS ANGELES—A. G. Mfg. Co., 4494 East 
Forty-ninth street, manufacturer of panel 
boards, switch boards, switches and other elec- 
trical appliances, recently started construction 
on a plant addition to cost about $80,000 
that will bring production area utilized up to 
24,000 square feet. C. J. Doherty is general 
manager. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Long Beach school 
board will soon award contract for a high 
school building to include shop units, project 
in entirely to cost approximately $300,000. 

ONTARIO, CALIF.—Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Co., 5660 West Taylor avenue, Chicago, 
manufacturer of electric heating appliances, 
is proposing addition to its shop here. 
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feet, on the present shop at 1661 Holton street, 
is taking bids on a 2-story shop extension, 
80 x 82 feet. Architect F. F. Drohlshagen, 447 
Virginia street, is in charge. (Noted March 6.) 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—Board of vocational edu- 
cation has approved plans by H. C. Haeuser, 
architect, 445 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, for 
the proposed new Waukesha Vocational school, 
2-story, 120 x 175 feet, and is planning to issue 
the call for bids shortly. The investment will 
be about $100,000. O. B. Lindholm is director 
of the school. 


Southern 
States 


is president. Loss was confined chiefly to stove 
parts, patterns and other castings beside the 
building proper. 


ABILENE, TEX.—West Texas Utilities Co. 
has completed plans for construction of a 
2,300,000,000-gallon reservoir near here and 
plans are projected for construction of a 20,- 


000 kilowatt generating plant nearby. 


BALLINGER, TEX.— City commission has 
leased 40 acres north of city as site for an 
airport and will employ engineers to lay out 


plans. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—-Prest-O-Lite Co. Inc., 
30 East Forty-second street, New York, has 
awarded contract to Sumner Sollitt Co., Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce building, for a 1- 
story plant and storage building here. 


WACO, TEX.—American Concrete Pipe Co., 
Magnolia building, plans construction of a 
branch manufacturing plant here to cost $50,- 


000. EF. A. Foley is general manager, Texas 
division. 
BLACKSBURG, VA.— Virginia Polytechnic 


institute, Dr. Julian A. Burrus president, is re- 
ported planning the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $500,000 on buildings to include experi- 
mental laboratory, chemistry building and me- 
chanical unit. 


Western 
States 


DENVER—Bureau of reclamation, Wilda 
building, advises through A. F. Walter, chief 
engineer, that in addition to equipment to be 
purchased recently noted for the Owyhee dam, 
Owyhee project, Oreg., material to be pur- 
chased will require about 1,500,000 pounds of 


eastings. (Noted April 10.) 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
Renton street, Seattle, and 
leased ore property near here and 
establishing a smelter for iron and ultimately 
steel on Vancouver island, The same interests 
have acquired the Modern & Round Island Coal 
Mines on Vancouver island. 

EVERETT, WASH.—National Pole Treating 
Co. recently awarded contract for purchase and 


Samuel Hill, 9669 
have 
propose 


associates, 
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installation of several steel tanks and smoke- 
stack to Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., 7500 
Eighth avenue, Seattle. 


Knife Co., manufacturer, 
3-story addition 


SEATTLE—Beatty 
$218 Harbor avenue, plans a 





MT. PLEASANT, IOWA.—Garretson Mfg. Co. 
which was recently incorporated with $25,000 
capital, has started an industrial plant and is 
now installing machinery for the manufacture 


of wagons, toys and camp chairs. J. H. Gar- 
retson is plant manager. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Arrowhead Steel Products 


Co., 1101 Stinson boulevard, manufacturer of 


auto parts, is said to have plans for a l1-story 


plant. F. C. Bahr is owner. 


ST. LOUIS—Turley Gear & Machine Co., 1505 


New Construction and Enterprise 


to its plant building. 


SEATTLE—Morel Foundry Corp. is expand- 
ing plant on West Spokane street by an ad- 
dition to designing department, pattern shop 


and modeling room. 
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North Tenth street, plans a l-story, 70 x 
80-foot addition to be used for machine shop 
expansion. 


ST. LOUIS—Board of education, 911 Locust 
street, has awarded contract to John Hill Con- 
struction Co., Syndicate Trust building, for 
the Hadley Vocational school, to be erected 
here. 


ST. LOUIS—Wrought Iron Range Co., 5661 
Natural Bridge avenue, manufacturer of steam 
cookers, has let contract to Murch Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Railway Exchange building, for a 
l-story, 27 x 118-foot plant that is expected 


to cost about $20,000. 





Canada 








com- 


been 
Confed- 
for the 
here and 


ALTA.—-Plans have 
Nasmith & Storrie, 
Toronto, Ont., 


project 


CALGARY, 
pleted by Gore, 
eration Life building, 
new $3,770,000 waterworks 
construction started 


actual work will be 


about June 1. 


NANAIMO, B. C. been carried 
here by the ratepayers in favor of spending 
$145,000 for improvements to local waterworks 


plant. 


By-law has 


ST. JOHN, N. B.—J. Flood & Son, i113 
street, have been awarded 
of a 2-story machine shop 


cost $18,000 for the 


Princess contract 
for the 


on Rothesay 


erection 
avenue to 


city council. Building is to be 45 x 165 
feet, L. B. Wilson, city hall, is commissioner. 


CREIGHTON MINES, ONT.—The Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., Cop- 
per Cliff, Ont., will start work immediately 
on the erection of a crusher plant to cost 
$125,000. Fraser Brace, Ltd., Copper Cliff, 
Ont., has general contract. 


ONT.—Superior Al- 
contract to McLarty 
of a plant addition, 


STE. MARIE, 
has awarded 
the erection 


SAULT 
loys Ltd., 
Bros. for 


to be 60 x 120 feet, construction work to 
be started immediately. 
SOUTH PORCUPINE, ONT.-—Dome Mines 


Ltd. will call for bids within a month for 
erection of a 1500-ton mill to replace structure 
destroyed by fire last fall. Mill will cost ap- 
proximately $750,000. Alexander Fasken, Ex- 
celsior Life building, Toronto, Ont., is secre- 
tary. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Bids are being received 
by architects, G. M. Miller & Co., no clos- 
ing date set, for the erection of a _ 1-story 
plant, 80 x 150 feet, for the Otto-Higel Co., 


King Street west, manufacturer of piano 
actions. 
ESTEVAN, SASK.—Construction work will 


be started at once on a $350,000 electric power 
plant here for the Dominion Power & Electric 
Co. 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASK.—Grosser & Glass 
Ltd., Kerrobert, Sask., advises that a modern 
machine shop will be opened by them here about 
June 1. A welding and electric-repair shop is 
also being built. Equipment, comprising engine 
lathes, cylinder-boring machines, grinding ma- 
chines, drill press, radial drill, power hack 
saw, rebabbiting machine, shaper and other 
machinery has been purchased in part. (Noted 
April 3.) 


SASKATOON, SASK.—Canadian National 
railway, care H. L. Taylor, purchasing agent, 
Vancouver, B. C., has appropriation to spend 
approximately $16,000,000 in this district for 
new buildings, water supply facilities, and 
other units, large part of which will be spent 
on properties here. 


Recent Incorporations 


CHICAGO—-General Regulator Corp. has been 
incorporated with 200 no par shares by Irving 
S. Roth, 139 North Clark street, to deal in all 
kinds of machinery. 


CHICAGO—Burke Stoker & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital by John 
Vennema, Suite 509, First National Bank build- 
ing, to deal in machinery and appliances. 


CHICAGO-—-General Auto Reconstruction Co. 
has been incorporated with 75 no par shares by 
Daniel M. Dever, Suite 150, 32 West Randolph 
street, to engage in the reconstruction of auto- 


mobile materials. 


ANDERSON, 
Co. has been 
tal by Dr. George B. 
Smith. 


DETROIT—Houston Electric-Steam Iron & 
Specialty Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by C. S. Houston, 1507 Cass avenue, 
to manufacture and deal in electric steam irons 
and specialties. 


IND.—Anderson Battery Mfg. 
incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
Metcalf and Elmer W. 
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IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH.—Bacco Construc- 


tion Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by John J. Bacco, Commercial Bank 
building, to engage in general engineering, 


contracting and construction. 


ST. LOUIS—American Motor & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital by Henry 
D. Little, 119 South Seventh street, to manu- 
facture motor manifolds. 


Bingle Mfg. Co. has been 
Bingle, Monsette lane, 
manufacture railroad 


ST. LOUIS—Ed. J. 
incorporated by Ed. J. 
East St. Louis, Il, to 
fuses. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Bawona Cometplane Inc. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 preferred 
and 38000 shares of common stock by Sydney 


Kaplan, attorney, Wilson building, to manu- 
facture airplanes. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—General Oxygen & 
Equipment Corp. has been incorporated with 


200 common shares by Corporation Trust Co., 
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15 Exchange place, to manufacture oxygen 


containers. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Jig & Die Boring Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 preferred 
and 1000 shares of common stock by Nathan 
Strijesky, 31 Clinton street, to manufacture 
boring jigs. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—M. S. Resina Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
I. Lefrank, 170 Broadway, New York, to man- 
ufacture machinery. 


NEW YORK—Ansonia Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by the com- 
pany, 55 Horatio street, to operate a pumping 
plant. 


CLEVELAND—Cylinder Gas & Welding Co. 
has been incorporated with 250 no par shares 
by Bernard M. Kimball, 10026 Detroit avenue, 
to buy and sell acetylene gas and engage in 
general welding. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Salvage Dealers 
Metal Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
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eapital by Frank Carmichael, 531 East G street 
to handle salvage metals. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — Oklahoma 
Standard Iron & Metal Co. has been incor- 
porated with $5000 capital by N. W. Rudman, 
1515 West Thirty-fourth street, to handle sal- 
vage metals. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Allied Construction & En- 
gineering Co. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital by Frank E.. Richardson, 604 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce building, to engage in 
construction and engineering work on pipe 
lines; oil refineries and gasoline plants. 


EL PASO, TEX.—Western Roofing & Sheet 
Metal Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
eapital by W. H. Peterson, 3003 Wheeling 
street. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Texas Brass Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital by D. D. 
Daugherty, 1416 Elysian avenue, to manu- 
facture brass and nonferrous castings. 


MILWAUKEE—Gregerson Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with 500 no par shares by J. T. 
Gregerson, 263 South Water street, to engage 
in a pattern manufacturing business. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Aureola Sound Equip- 
ment Ltd. has been incorporated with 5000 no 
par shares by Archibald M. Harley and James 


CW 


GEAR GRINDING CHUCK—City Machine & 
Tool Works, Dayton, O., features in a bulletin 
its chuck for gear grinding, with illustrations 
operation. 


showing its applications and 


FORGING MACHINE—A bulletin by the Na- 


tional Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., illustrates 
procedure in production of an unusually in- 
tricate forging on its machine, with special 
dies. 

POWER PRESSES — Hydraulic Press Mfg. 


Co., Mt. Gilead, O., has compiled a catalog of 
its hydraulic power press. It is illustrated 
to show the press and details of its construc- 


tion. A table of sizes and capacities is given. 


TROLLEYS—Robbins & Myers Inc., Spring- 
field, O., has issued a folder on its steel frame, 
roller bearing trolley. Line drawings showing 
the construction and features, tables of dimen- 
are given. 


sions and specifications 


CUTTING OILS—Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
in a current bulletin, considers the subject of 
cutting oils in relation to production costs. 
Use of its type of oil for this service is rec- 
ommended as a means to economy, for reasons 
the company adduces in the bulletin. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION — Concrete 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr., has issued the 
sixth edition of its handbook on fireproof con- 
struction, describing materials and devices used 
in concrete work. Data sheets give safe loads 
and weights of reinforcing. 


BLOWERS—wWilbraham-Green Blower Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., has published a 16-page folder 
It describes and illus- 

details of construc- 
depicts by half-tone 
installations and 


on its cupola blowers. 
trates the blowers, shows 
tion by line drawings, 

reproductions several typical 
gives tables of specifications. 


CHUCKS—Apex Machine Co., Dayton, O., 
has issued a catalog describing its quick change 
chucks, in positive and friction drive for single 
and multiple spindle operations, including new 


New Construction and Enterprise 


H. E. Sweet, to manufacture and deal in elec- 
trical machinery, equipment and devices. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Walker Metal Prod- 
ucts Ltd. has been incorporated with 25,000 
no par shares by Harrington E. Walker, 1918 
Buhl building, Detroit, to manufacture and 
deal in metal and metal products. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Fuel Saving Equipment & 
Engineering Ltd. has been incorporated with 
400 no par shares by Bruce E. Service, 30 Da- 
cotah street, to manufacture and deal in heat- 
ing, ventilating equipment and appliances. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co. 
of Canada Ltd., has been incorporated with 
$40,000 capital stock by Kenneth V. Stratton, 
attorney, 372 Bay street, to manufacture and 
deal in gaskets, tools, dies, hardware and metal 
stampings. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Gloria Oil Burner of 
Canada Ltd. has been incorporated with $30,000 
capital stock by Paul Ranger, 2024 St. Dennis 
street, to manufacture and deal in goods, wares 
and merchandises. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—George W. Reed & Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal by John W. P. Ritchie, attorney, 132 St. 
James street, to manufacture and deal in metal 
and metal products. 


brought out, full-floating and 
floating tap sleeves and 


tools recently 
semi-floating holders, 


universal joint nut setters. 


OVENS—Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, has 
issued a catalog of its various types of oven 
equipment. Both interior and exterior views 
of the ovens are given of continuous and in- 
termittent type ovens. A part of the booklet 
core ovens of many types and 
of firing. 


is devoted to 
different methods 


SAND TESTING EQUIPMENT—Harry W. 
Dietert, Detroit, has issued several additional 
leaves to his folder on foundry sand testing 
equipment. It manipulation of 
several new pieces of equipment, 
instrument for determining the sintering point 
of sand. 


describes the 
including an 


TRAMRAIL—Cleveland Electric Tramrail di- 
vision of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., devotes a current bulletin 
to outlining the value to the steel industry of 
its tramrail installation for transportation of 
its burdens. Illustrations present various appli- 
cations. 


DROP FORGED TOOLS—A new edition of 
its catalog of drop forged tools, the thirty- 
seventh, has been prepared by the Billings 
& Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. It represents 
the fruits of fifty-seven years of the company’s 
life and is a complete guide to users of tools. 
Data cover sizes and other factors and infor- 
mation for ordering. 


COMPRESSED AIR—Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, announces in a current bulletin the 
purchase of sales rights for Tanner tanks and 
gas for prevention of freezing in compressed 
air lines and the exhaust of compressed air 
tools. The tank provides means for introduc- 
ing the gas into the compressed air to remove 
the moisture. 


MOLDING MACHINES—Moline Iron Works, 
Moline, Ill., has issued a pamphlet on _ its 
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MONTREAL, QUE.—Auto Vending Machine 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital and 50,000 no par shares by James H. 
Flack and Julian T. Leblanc to manufacture 
tools, implements, machinery and boilers. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Lewis Brown Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated with 8000 no par shares 
by William F. Macklaier, 752 Upper Belmont, 
to manufacture and deal in heating equipment, 
oil burners, machinery and implements. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Denise Contracting Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 50,000 no 
par shares by Harold C. Logan and Claude C. 
Savage, London, Ont., to carry on the business 
of general contracting and construction. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Polygraphic Co. of 
Canada Ltd. has been incorporated with 10,000 
no par shares by Kenneth Archibald, 16 Park- 


side place, to manufacture and deal in ma- 
chines and devices for printing, writing and 
duplicating. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—General Conveyors Ltd. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$200,000 and 200 no par shares by Stanley M. 
Clark and Edwin H. Charleson, of Ottawa, 
Ont., to manufacture and deal in pneumatic 
tubes, mechanical and _ electrical 


conveyors. 


wire, cable, 


Trade Publications 


molding machines. Various types are shown 
and the dimensions and the class of molding 
in which they are most efficient are given. 
New machines placed on the market by the 
company will be finished in an aluminum paint 


that will decrease damage by rust. 


TEAPOT LADLE—Whiting Corp., 
Ill., manufacturer of foundry equipment, has 
prepared a bulletin on its teapot ladle. A split 
spout is attached to the body of the ladle by 
means of key bolts. This facilitates applica- 
tion of new lining, the front half of the spout 
being removed to give free access to the in- 
terior. 


SPEED REDUCERS—W. A. Jones 
& Machine Co., Chicago, has published a catalog 
of its herringbone speed reducers. The booklet 
gives a general description of the line of gears, 
explains the advantages, shows the various 
teeth and how they are cut. Most of the book- 
let is devoted to tables of horsepower of various 

The last with 
of typical 


Harvey, 


Foundry 


gear ratios. section is replete 


illustrations installations. 


LATHE OPERATION—Gisholt Machine Co., 
Madison, Wis., is distributing a series of bulle- 
tins showing how its lathes can be 
used to save time and expense in obtaining 
various results iff machine work. They include 
balancing of 


turret 


an unusual chucking problem, 
heavy rollers, rolling-in valve seats, machining 
fins of airplane engine cylinders, unusual crank- 
shaft chucking and reducing crankshaft spoil- 


age. 


GRINDERS—Grinders, polishers and 
air cleaners manufactured by the Hammond 
Machinery Builders, Kalamazoo, Mich., formerly 
Hill-Curtis Co., are described in a_ bulletin 
now being distributed. It includes tool grind- 
ers, production grinders, casting snaggers, com- 


motor 


bination dise and production grinders, double 
disc grinders, motor-on-spindle polishers, twist 
drill grinding machines, ring wheel grinders, 


multi-speed casting grinders, and combination 


grinders and buffers. 
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Steel Pipe 


(Base price $200 per ton) 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 
Chicago takes differentia] 2 points less than 
Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 












Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
SIDS» surnansinniainnntenediecniencbeeieieds 47 21% 
\% and %-inch . ‘a 27% 
MEINE, \ncreenseshicnarsscesinvevsenabintiatn 44 
4-inch enccceovensececcooce cece ccnccssese seee 50 
B Oe Ee saeicnniiinnccnien 52% 
,  cceainctimpihbniegneniidinu 43 
2% to 6-inch sais 49 
7 to 8-inch ....... : 451q 
@ and 10-inch oe: 4314 
11 and 12-inch 4214 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
D 00 BGR. cnrecvssigainennemerses 62 5014 
Lap Weld 
AD... sntitiidieerretadionemncngndiitiies 55 43% 
BYE CO GBR ciccrsccevctessesctessonne 59 47% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld . 26% 
eR a cssssccnnenciiiiitantignciuiietansen 4 
\% and %-inch Shee ne 82% 
oO eae ning’ ae 44 
eR Mla cccccccccecouscsccnesesssenenee eee ae 49 
1 to 1%-inch jas 51% 
PO EE 63 52% 
sdetssiiiniphicilinidiinndeniialutaetiainten 55 44 
59 48 
58 4714 
54 41% 
@ md LOANED 20.04.0..0000.s0r00020. ee 8414 
1 fF aa ee 46 33% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
MII. 6s. ccctieguieaeaiesninacninntuanitncie 44 34% 
4 to 1%-inch 47 87% 
2 to 2%-inch 49 3914 


To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1% 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 








ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
% and %-inch .... +11 +36 
\%-inch .... 23 5 
§-inch pidbnsicngiibiwnand 28 11 
1 and 1%4<inch  .............0.00000 ma 15 
CO SS eae 85 18 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch...................... Upon application 
Oe See ere 23 9 
2% to 8%-inch inten, 12 
4 to 6-inch. ............... 17 
7 and 8-inch ............ aii Sa 16 
DG EEE cassrrcteecreseieninns 26 11 





REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








% and %&-inch +48 
%-inch 7 
&-inch 12 
1 to 2-inch 18 
2-inch 18 
2% to 4-inch 84 20 
414 to 6-inch 38 19 
7 and 8-inch ................ ns Oe 17 
DS ceracsidbniesiniiinbals 21 8 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 

¥-inch +5914 
%-inch +40 
l-inch ....... +46 
1%-inch +40 
14-inch +89 
2 and 2%%-inch +25 
8 to 4-inch +17 
4% to 6-inch 9 +18 





Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. Fitted 
with threads only, basing discount lowered 3 
points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 








NIN SERINE <cchintncnivicnseianaipeniasencdpinabiote 38 off 
2% and 2%-inch .... 46 off 
IDORNEEN vaseslarhndacigndeacitesonsdeivtcessensacaiaecseSmeiiesin 52 off 
8% to 3%-inch 54 off 
EE Minetnpadilitbldasncrsnccecccnsovencnsscbiasikensete 57 off 


4% to 6-inch 46 off 

Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 











EI NIIIIED "wisn cnantacdessancieibcbpatcnmh beusmbetabesiodonnbion 1 off 
, <a 8 off 
2 and 24-inch 13 off 
2% and 2%-inch 16 off 
OS eee - 17 off 
8% to 34-inch 18 off 
CE 20 off 
4\%-inch 21 off 





Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discounts reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


NE sistas cnlsesscnisksnnbngaaiansibendorinmuions 61 off 
1% and 14-inch j weve ©4568 Off 
eae 37 off 
2 and 24-inch .............. she $2 off 
2% and 2%-inch 40 off 
SOREN \ Sheen consinhinehanteniies 46 off 
8% and 34-inch 48 off 
UE cantieisncttiserniacien 51 off 





4%, 5 and 6-inch 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 


DE AI . crasteoncqnprtamnonciasveestveneveninsocsesopsoupense 7 off 
2 and 2%-inch 38 off 
2% and 2%-inch 46 off 
SS ae ee 52 off 
8% and 3%4-inch 54 off 
OS Se eae 57 off 





4%, 5 and 6-inch 46 off 

Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pee to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............ 55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net price per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
SORIEIIIE ic Trnaucssnnnchinpsinelesnoonmniomanvigs 12-gage 14%4c 
2-inch 1l-gage 15¢ 
2-inch ....... .. 10-gage 16c 
24-inch . 12-gage 16¢ 
2%4-inch 1l-gage 17¢ 





Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 





gage 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 14-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 14-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10c 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches .lbc 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches .25c 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches .50c 


Plates less than 14-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10c 
Over 84 to and including 96 inches .20c 
Over 96 to and including 100 inches .30c 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ -20¢ 


Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 


including 7.65 pounds square foot.... .20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .80c 
QUALITIES 





PRON CHE saiicsencesstascinerrecasccisce 
Flange steel (boiler grade) ; 
Ordinary firebox steel] ...........cccccccsscessseseeees 
Stillbottom steel ................- 
Locomotive firebox steel .. 
IIE SHRINE Ssicsicccctinssernuscadhabinietanaccediueiecoun 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
Ree -10e 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. s. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 
CE ee ae EE 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.... 1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 





Floor Plates 


Floor plates are furnished only as _ rec- 
tangular plates in stock steel grade No 
physical tests will be made on floor plates. 


INSPECTION 


I I |i sntichctapiclecnissestsientcspievevenia No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 


Three feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet. 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive. 





Over 100 feet add .25e plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
PEE GHIIIIN. cudinincsntatecsteigenasesticainnssinticne -20¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
GIDE BREE, siscci cc creciaticsinrncisrseeentbinnsio -50c 
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